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INTRODUCTION 

The National Diffusion Network Division, Department of Education, is pleased to present 
the eighth edition of Educational Programs That Work, the annual National Diffusion Net- 
work catalog of exemplary educational programs. Current descriptions of all the pro 
grams described in previous editions are included, together with 54 new programs ap- 
proved for national dissemination since publication of the seventh edition in 1980. 

« The term exemplary is conferred only after a project has been reviewed by the Depart- 

ment of Education's Joint Dissemination Review Panel This panel examines the 
evidence for cognitive and affective gains presented by each project. Positive endorse- 
ment of a project's claims of effectiveness by a majority of the attending Panel members 
constitutes approval, and a date of validation is assigned. Projects that continue 
development and submit additional evidence of effectiveness to the Panel carry two 
validation dates All projects that are approved after publication of this edition of Educa- 
tional Programs That Y/ork will be described in the next edition.* 

The staff at the National Diffusion Network are dedicated to helping local school 
districts, intermediate service agencies, state departments of education, and postsec- 
ondary institutions in their continuing efforts to improve educational opportunities and 
achievement for all To promote the transfer of successful programs from the develop- 
ment sites, the Department of Education, through the National Diffusion Network Divi- 
sion, supports the National Diffusion Network (NDN), a nationwide system established 
to help those involved in education acquire the materials and assistance they need to in- 
corporate improved practices into their own programs. 

The NDN operates through two kinds of projects — Developer/Demonstrators and 
Facilitators Developer/Demonstrators are exemplary projects that provide training, 
materials, and technical assistance to those who adopt their programs. NDN 
Facilitators (one or more in every state) are the principal link between Developer/Dem- 
onstrators and those seeking new programs. They help to identify suitable NDN pro- 
grams and assist with adoption, training, and operation. Many Facilitators also he.p local 
school districts with other planning. A list of NDN Facilitators follows this introduction. 
Facilitators should be contacted for additional information on any program described in 
this catalog. 

Currently, 89 of the JDRP-approved projects are NDN-funded Developer/Demonstra- 
tors Others receive funds from the Department of Education's Division of Follow 
Through and Office of Special Education to provide dissemination and adoption ser- 
vices Still others receive ESEA Title IV-C money for dissemination within their own 
states, and adoption sites of many projects also provide assistance. 

Numerous federal, state, intermediate, local, and postsecondary agencies share 
responsibility for improving education through nationwide dissemination. A major goal 
of the NDN is to promote cooperation among the many public agencies that provide 
educational services to the nation's children. The Department of Education encourages 
the broadest possible use of programs that proved successful, and this catalog is one 
means to that end. 



•For further information about the joint Dissemination Review Panel, contact ihe Executive Secretary. Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel, Department of Education, Room 802. Riviere Building. 1832 M St . N W, 
Washington, DC 20236 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS - 
Educational Programs That Work 

The series of questions and answers that follows will help you to become more familiar 
with the eighth edition of Educational Programs That Work. A few minutes spent review- 
ing these questions and answers will enable you to appreciate its full potential. 



Q. WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF Educational Programs That Work? 

A Educational Programs That Work, an overview of all educational programs approved 
for national dissemination by the federal Joint Dissemination Review Pane!, provides 
basic information cn new methods and programs to those who wish to improve their 
educational programs and services It introduces the National Diffusion Network 
(NDN). its Facilitators and Developer/Demonstrators, and their services to schools, 
institutions, and agencies that want to implement these programs, and it enables the 
U S Department of Education to acknowledge the achievements of their developers. 



Q. WHAT IS IN Educational Programs That Work? 

A Educational Programs That Work describes all programs approved by the JDRP 
since its inception in 1972 Programs fall into three categories, active projects that 
receive funds from the National Diffusion Network to support dissemination efforts 
(these projects have fuil-page descriptions), active projects that do not receive funds 
from the NDN to support dissemination efforts (these projects have half-page 
descriptions), and inactive projects that offer only limited services. This edition of 
Educational Programs That Work identities all 315 programs approved by the JDRP 
between 1972 and June 1981 



O. HOW IS Educational Programs That Work ORGANIZED'? 
A Educational Programs That Work is divided into 1 2 sections. Each section groups ac- 
tive projects with a common focus: 

Section 1 , Adult Education 

Section 2. Alternative Schools/Programs 

Section 3, Bilingual/Migrant Education 

Section 4, Career/Vocational Education 

Section 5, Early Childhood/Parent Involvement 

Section 6, Environmental Education/Science/Social Science 

Section 7, Organizational Arrangements/Administration 

Section 8, Preservice/lnservice Training 

Section 9. Reading/Language Arts/Mathematics/Wnting 

Section 10, Special Education/Learning Disabilities 

Section 11, Arts/Communication/Technology 

Section 12. Gifted and Ta!ented/Health/Physical Education/Special Interests 



O. HOW ARE THE PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS ARRANGED IN THE 12 SECTIONS 9 
A Within each section. prog»ams are divided into two categories — funded and non- 
funded — and then arranged alphabetically by project title within each grouping. A 
special table of contents precedes each section (For example, see page 1-1.) 
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Q. HOW CAN I MAKE A QUICK PRELIMINARY REVIEW OF THE PROGRAMS IN 
EACH SECTION? 

A. A capsule phrase that summarizes the exemplary program follows each title in the 
sectional tables of contents. See page 1-1, for example: the first entry, Adult Perfor- 
mance Level Project (APL), is described as "A competency-based system of educa- 
tion that combines the diagnosis, prescription, teaching, evaluation, and credential- 
ingof life-coping skills." 

Q. IS EACH PROGRAM REPRESENTED IN ONLY ONE SECTION? 

A Each program description is placed in only one of the 12 sections, as determined by 
content. Because many programs could well have been placed in two or more sec- 
tions, a sectional cross-reference index listing all programs under all appropriate 
headings is provided on page 14-10. 1 



Q. HOW CAN I LOCATE PROGRAMS FOR A GIVEN CONTENT OR PROBLEM 
AREA? 

A To help you locate programs fot a given area, selected ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) descriptors have been assigned to all active projects described 
in the catalog. These descriptors aci as headings for the alphabetical ERIC descrip- 
tor index on pages 14-16 through 14 ?4. 



Q. HOW CAN I LOCATE A DESCRIPTION FOR A GIVEN PROGRAM IF I KNOW 
ONLY THE NAME OF THE PROGRAM? 

A The alphabetical index on pages 14-25 through 14-30 lists all JDRP-approved pro- 
grams by title. . 



Q. HOW CAN I LOCATE A DESCRIPTION FOR A GIVEN PROGRAM IF I KNOW 
ONLY THE STATE IN WHICH IT IS LOCATED? 

A The index of exemplary projects by state on page 14-3 lists all JDRP-approved pro- 
grams by the state in which they are located. 



Q. IS THERE ANY OTHER HELPFUL INFORMATION I SHOULD BE AWARE OF 
BEFORE I BEGIN TO USE THE CATALOG? 

A. The catalog contains five appendixes, which provide the following information: 
•The list of Follow Through Projects, pages 13-8 and 13-9, identifies projects that re- 
ceived funds for development from the U.S. Department of Education's Division of 
Follow; Through. 

•The list of Office of Special Education (OSE) Handicapped Children's Early Educa- 
tion Outreach Programs, page 13-10, identifies projects that receive dissemination 
funds from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education. 
•The list of ESEA Title I Exemplary Projects, page 13-7, identifies projects that re- 
ceived funds for development under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

•The list of Exemplary Projects Approved Since Fall 1 980 Edition, on page 1 3-6, iden- 
tifies new projects. 

•The list of JDRP-Approvsd Projects With Limited Availability, pages 13-3 through 
13-5, identifies inactive projects. 
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O. IF I WANT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, SUCH AS DETAILS ON COSTS OF IN- 
STALLING AN NDN PROGRAM IN MY SCHOOL, HOW DO I OBTAIN IT? 

A. All entries, full- and half-page, include the name of a contact person who can 
answer questions about the program. A mailing address and a telephone number 
are included in the contact statement. NDN Facilitators can also give detailed in- 
formation. 



Q. HOW CAN I GET MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE NDN? 

A. Contact your state or regional NDN Facilitator to learn more about the NDN and its 
programs. A description of tne Facilitator's role and a list of Facilitators begins on 
page xi. You may also contact the federal office that administers the National Diffu- 
sion Network: 

National Diffusion Network Division 
U.S. Department of Education 
Riviere Building, Room 802 
1832 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Division telephone numbers: 

For questions about Developer/Demonstrator projects, (202) 653-7003 
For questions about'Facilitator projects, (202) 653-7006 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK (NDN) FACILITATORS 

To help public and private schools and districts identify suitable National Diffusion Net- 
work programs, the National Diffusion Network Division, federal sponsor of the NDN, 
supports Facilitator projects in every state, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Facilitators work witti schools and institutions to define their problems, determine which 
NDN programs hold prom-se for solving those problems, and help with formal adoption 
of NDN programs Facilitators can supply additional information on all of the programs 
descritx<d in this catalog, and they can arrange for demonstrations. When a school or in- 
stitution decides to adopt an NDN program, Facilitators can make arrangements for 
training Many Facilitators alsoprovide follow-up and perform or oversee monitoring and 
evaluation at adopter sites. 

NDN Facilitators are based in local school districts, intermediate service agencies, 
state education agencies, and private nonprofit organizations. The funds that Facilita- 
tors can draw on vary from state to state, and tneir funding policies vary as well. In some 
states, schools and districts that adopt NDN programs can be reimbursed by the 
Facilitator for such start-up costs as instructional materials and teacher training. In 
other states, the costs of travel to awareness conferences or de« nonstration sites^an be 
covered by the Facilitator. Readers are encouraged to telephone or visit their Nf~ 
Facilitators to learn what services are available. 



ALABAMA 

R MeaUeGuy 

Alabama Facmiator Project 

Alabama Information and Development Sys*em (AIDS) 
Alabama Department ot Education 
Room 607. State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
(205) 832-3138 

ALASKA 

Gladys Pons 

Alaska State Facilitator Project 
Alaska Department of Education 
Pouch r. state Office Building 
Juneau. Alaska 99811 
(907) 465-2841. -2842. or -2843 

ARIZONA 

L. Leon Webb 

Arizona State c acilitator 

Educational Diffusion Systems. Inc 

161 East First Street 

Mesa. Arizona 85201 

(602) 963-4880 

ARKANSAS 
Emit R Mackey 

Arkansas State Facilitator Project 
Arkansas Department of Education 
Communication and Dissemination Division 
State Capitol Mall. Room 111 
Ltttle Rock. Arkansas 72201 
(501)370.5038 



Regional Facilitator 
MaryB Gunter 

Arkansas State Facilitator Project 
Region I 

Boston Mount Cooperation 

PO Drawer 248 

Prairie Grove, Arkansas 72753 

(501)846-2206 

CALIFORNIA 1 

Ira Barkman or Ginna Lurton 
California State Facilitator 
State Department of Education 
Exemplary Programs Replication Unit 
721 CapitofMall 
Sacramento. California 95814 
(916) 322-6797 

COLORADO 

Charles D Beck. Jr 
Colorado State Facilitator 
830 South Lincoln * 
Longmont. Colorado 80501 
(303) 772-4420 or 442-2197 

CONNECTICUT 
Carolyn McNally 

Connecticut Facilitator Project (CFP) 

Area Cooperative Educational Services (ACES) 

800 Dixwell Avenue 

New Haven. Connecticut 06511 

(203) 562-9967 
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DELAWARE 



INDIANA 



Peter Bachmann or Wilmer E. Wise 
Delaware Facilitator Project 
Planning, Research & Evaluation Division 
State Department ol Public Instruction 
John G Townsend Bu'lding. PO Box 1402 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(302) 736-4583 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA- 

Susan Williams 
District Facilitator Project 
Edmonds School 
9th and D Streets. N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 547-8030 

FLORIDA 

Sue Merkhofer 
State Facilitator for the Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
(904) 487-1078 



GEORGIA 

Les Bishop or India Lynn King 
Georgia Facilitator Center 
226 Fain Hall 
University ol Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 30602 
(404) 542-3332 or -1343 



HAWAII 

Richard Port or Kathleen Steffen 
Hawaii Educational Dissemination Diffusion Syste 

(HEDDS) 
Office of Instructional Services 
233 South Vineyard Street 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96813 
(808) 548-3425 



IDAHO 

TedL Lindley 

Idaho Slate Facilitator 

Idaho State Department of Education 

Len B Jordan Office Building 

650 West State Street 

Boise, Idaho 83720 

(208) 334-2189 



ILLINOIS 

Shirley M Menendez 
Illinois Statewide Facilitator 
1105 East Fifth Street 
Metropolis. Illinois 62960 
(618)524-2664 
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Ted F Newell 
Indiana Facilitator Center 
Logansport Community School Corp 
2829 George Street 
Logansport. Indiana 46947 
(219) 722-1754 



IOWA 

David C. Lidstrom 

Iowa State Facilitator 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines. Iowa 50319 

(515) 281-3111 



KANSAS 

James H Connett 

Kansas State Facilitator Project 

KEDDS/LINK 

1847 N Chautauqua 

Wichita. Kansas 67214 

(316) 6354)271 



KENTUCKY 

John C. Padgett 

Kentucky State Facilitator 

State Department of Education 

Capitol Plaza Tower Oflice Building 

Office of Research and Planning. Room 1928 

Frankfort. Kentucky 1060T 

(502) 564-4394 

LOUISIANA 

Charles Jarreau 

The Louisia^ Facilitator Project 
Louisiana State Department of Education 
ESEA Title IV Bureau Olfice 
PO Box 44064 

Baton Rouge. Louisiana 70804 
(504) 342-3375 

MAINE 

Robert G Shafto or Catherine Harding 
Maine Facilitator Center 
PO Box 1391 
Gardiner. Maine 04345 
(207)582-7211 or -7212 

MARYLANO v 
Raymond H Hartjen 

Maryland Facilitator Project/Educational Alternatives 
Inc 

PO Box 265 

Port Tobacco. Maryland 20677 
(301)934-2992 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

John Collins, Demse Blumentha), ot Mane Hoffman 

Massachusetts State Facilitator 

The NETWORK, Inc 

290 South Main Street 

Andover, Massachusetts 01810 

(617) 470-1080 

MICHIGAN 

Deborah Clemmons 
Michigan State Facilitator 
Michigan Department ot Education 
RO. Box 30003 
Lansing. Michigan 48909 
(517) 373-1806 

Regional Supplemental Centers 

William B?nacn 

Educational and Management Improvement Center 

44001 GarJield Road 

Mt Clemens, Michigan 48C44 

(313)26&£800 

Ron Berg 

CheboyganOtsego-Presque Isle ISD 
Baste Regional Supplemental Center 
6065 Learning Lane 
Indian River, Michigan 49749 
(616) 238-9394 

Richa'd D. Anderle 
Kent Intermediate School District 
Region 8 Supplemental Center 
2650 Easl Beltline. S E 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(616) 957-0250 

Roy Butz 

Oakland Intermediate School District 
21 00 Pontic Lake Road 
Ponttac, Michigan 48054 
(313) 858-1940 

Gerry Geik 

Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District 
Region 12 Supplemental Center 
1819 E Milham Road 
Kalamazoo. Michigan 49C02 
(616) 381-4620. ext 247 

Bobbie Ann Robinson 

Saginaw intermediate School District 

MEHC (Mid-Eastern Regional Consortium) 

6235 Gratiot Roa4 

Saginaw. Michigan 48603 

(517) 799-9071 

Paul Kimball 

Marquette-Alger Intermedia'* School District 
Lighthouse Schools 
427 W. College Avenue 
Marquette. Michigan 49855 
(906) 228-9400 



v Olga Moir 
Wayne County Intermediate School District 
Project VALUE 
33500 Van Bern Road 
Wayne. Michigan 48184 
(313) 326-9300 

Shirley Rappaport 

Bay-Arenac Intermediate School District 
Region 6 Supplemental Center 
4228 Two Mile Road 
Bay City. Michigan 48706 
(517)686-1410 

Sylvia Ruscett 

Ottawa Area Educational Service Building 
135CS Pom She'don Road 
Holland. Michigan 49423 
(616) 39^6940. ext. 359 



MINNESOTA 

Gene Johnson 

Ncthern andCentfal Minnesota State Facilitator 

Project 
Chicago and Fifth 
Star Route. Box 15 
Staples. Minnesota 56479 
(218) 894-1930 

Carol Johnson or Diane Lassman 
Southeast Minneso.a Facilitator Project 
Tta EXCHANGE 
166 Peik Hall 
University ot Minnesota 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455 
(612) 376-5297 

Richard L Peterson 
State Facilitator Project 
ESCU Office 

Southwest State University 
Marshall. Minnesota 56258 
(507) 537-1481 



MISSISSIPPI 
John Hartman 

Mississippi Facilitator Project 
Mississippi School Board Association 
PO Box 203 

Clinton. Mississippi 39056 
(801)924-2001 



MISSOURI 

Jotene Schulz. Director 

Missouri State Facilitator Center 

310 worth Provrdence Road 

Columbia. Missouri 65201 

(314) 443-2561. ext. 218/238. or 449-86P2 
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MONTANA 

Wayne Pyron 

Montana Stat* Facilitator Project 
Office of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena. Montana 59601 
(406) 449-2059 



NEBRASKA 

Mary Lou Palmer 

Nebraska State Facilitator Project 

Nebraska State Department oi Education 

301 Centennial Mall 

RO. Box 94987 

Lincoln. Nebraska 68509 

(402) 471-2637 



NEVADA 
Victor Hyden 

Nevada State Facilitator Project 
Nevada Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
Capitol Complex 
Carson City. Nevada 89710 
(702) 685-5700 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Jared Shady - 

New Hampshire Facilitator Center 
RFD 3. Box 36A 
Loraco Plaza 

Concord. New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 224-9461 



NEW JERSEY 
Sarah Banks 

New Jersey State Facilitator Project 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

225 West State Street 

Trenton. New Jersey 08625 

(609)984-7300 



NEW MEXICO 

Amy Atkins or Susan Carter 

New Mexico State Facilitators & 
DEEP- Diffusing Exemplary Educational Practices in 

New Mexico 
Department of£ducatlonal Foundations * 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque. New Mexico 87131 
(505) 277-5204 



NEW YORK 

Robert N King or Samuel Corsi.Jr 
New York State Facilitator Project 
Office of Federal Demonstration Programs 
Educational Building Annex. Room 860 
New York State Education Department 
Albany. New York 12234 
(518)474-1280 - 

Regional Facilitators 

John T. Donovan 
Regional Facilitator 
Syracuse City School District 
409 West Genesee Street 
Syracuse. New York 13202 
(315)425-4284 

Grace Fairhe 
School 86 

756 St. Lawrence Avenue 
Butfaio. New York 14216 
(716) 833-5865 

Evelyn Jones 

Office of Special Projects 

347 Baltic Street 

Brooklyn. New York 11201 

(212)855-3608 

Eleanor Peck 

City School District 

Olhce of Urban Funded Programs 

131 West Broad Street 

Rochester. New York 14608 

(716)325-4560 

Robert Raub 
Madison-Oneida BOCES 
Spring Road 

Verona. New York 13478 
(315) 363^000 

Richard Solomon 
555 Warren Road 
Ithaca. New York 14850 
(607) 257-1555 

Arthur Sullivan 
Suffolk County BOCES III 
507 Deer Park Road 
Dix Hills. New York 11746 
(516) 549-4900 

Frank Thompson 
ECOS Training Institute 
Box 369 

Yorktcwn Heights. New York 10598 
(914) 24^6919 

Charles Weed 
Regional Planning Cente' 
1015 Watervtiet-Shaker Road 
Albany. New York 12205 
(518) 456-9281 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry A Helms, Jr 

Division of„Development 

North Carolina Department or Public Instruction 

Education Annox #1 

Raleigh. North Carolina 27611 

(919) 733-7018 

Regional Facilitators 
Glen Arrants 

North Carolina Facilitator Center 
Paton School 
102 Old Clyde Road 
Canton, North Carolina 28716 
(704)G48-6S60. ext 31 

Richard Barnes 

North Central Regional Educa! on Center 
PO. Box 21889 

Greensboro, North Carolina 27402 
(919) 379-576^ 

Maxtne Brown 

Northeast Regional Education Center 
Box 1028 

Williamston, North Carolina 27892 
(919) 792-5166 



Robert R Byrd 

North Carolina Facilitator Service Southwest Site 
619 Walt Street 

Albemarle. North Carolina 28001 
(704)983-2127 

Brenda Phelps 

Central Regional Education Center 
Box 549 

Kmghtdale. North Carolina 27545 
(919) 266-9282 

Ruth Sebrell 

South Central Regional Center 
PO Box 786 

Carihage. North Carolina 28327 
(919) 947-5871 



Maria Vecchio 

Southeast Regional Facilitator Service 
Education Center. Room 200 
612 College Street 

Jacksonville, North Carolina 28540 , 
(919)455-8100 



JR Brendelh 

Northwest Regional Center 
303 "E" Street 

North Wilkesboro. North Carolina 28659 
(919)667-2191 



NORTH DAKOTA 
Hank landejs 

North Dakota State Facilitator 
Department of Public Instruct.on 
State Capttot 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58505 
(701)224-2293 



OHIO 

Gordon Behm 

Ohio Facilitation Center 

The Ohio Department of Education 

Division of Planning and Evaluation 

65 South Front Street. Room 802 

Columbus. Ohio 43215 

(614) 466-3825 



OKLAHOMA 

Kenneth Smith 

Oklahoma Statewide Facilitator Project 
Edmond Public Schools 
1216 South Rankin 
Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 
(405) 341-2246 

OREGON 
Dick Pedee 

Oregon State c aoluator 

Multnomah County Education Service District 

220 SE 102nd Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97216 

(503) 255-1841 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Richard Bncktey or Carolyn Trohoskt 

R f S E — Pennsylvania State Facilitator 

198 Allendale Road 

King of Prussia. Pennsylvania 19406 

(215)265-6056 



RHODE ISLAND 

George McDonough 

State Facilitator Center — R I S FC 

CIC Building 

235 Promenade Street 

Providence. Rhode Island 02908 

(401) 277-3840 or -3841 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

James R Buckner or Sharon Ray 
South Carolina State Department of Educate 
Basic Skills Section 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia. South Carolina 29201 
(803) 758-3690 or -3526 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

GeneK Dickson 

South Dakota State Facilitator 

South Dakota Division ot Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
Richard F Kneip Building 
Pierre. South Dako'a 57501 
(605) 773-3395 

TENNESSEE 

Martin McConnell or Charles M Achilles 

Tennessee Statewide Facilitator Project (TSFP) 

College of Education/BERS 

2046 Terrace Avenue 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville. Tennessee 37916 

(615) 974-4165 or -2272 

TEXAS 

State Facilitator 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin. Texas 78701 
(512)475-5601 

George Franklin 

Region I Education Service Center DiMusion Project 
1900 West Sctiunior 
Edinburg. Texas 76539 
(512) 383-5611 

Madalyn Cooke 

Region II Education Service Center 
209 North Water 
Corpus Christi. Texas 78401 
(512) 883-9288 

Bill Powell 

Region III Education Service Center 
1905 Leary Lane 
Victoria. Texas 77901 
(512)573-0731 

Jake Parker 

Region IV Education Service Center 
PO Box 883 
Houston. Texas 77001 
(713)866-1051 

Edith Peacock 

Region V Education Service Center 
2295 Delaware Street 
Beaumont. Texas 77703 
(713)835-5212 



Everett Youngblood 

Region VI Education Service Center 

3332 Montgomery Road 

Huntsvtlle. Texas 77340 

(713) 295-9161 



Mike Owens 

Region VII Education Service Center 
PO Drawer 1622 
Kilgore, Texas 75662 
(214) 984-3071 

Lerfty Hendricks 

Region VIII Education Service Center 
100 North Riddle Street 
Mt. Pleasant. Texas 75455 
(214)572-6676 

Art Phillips 

Region IX Education Service Center 
301 Loop 11 

Wjchita Falls, Texas 76305 
(817) 322-6928 

Jacqueiyn Harrison 

Pegion X Education Service Center 

400 East Spring Valley Road 

PO. Box 1300 

Richardson. Texas 75080 

(214)231-6301 

Mary F Hull 

Region XI Education Service Center 
3001 North Freeway 
Fort Worth. Texas 76106 
(017) 625-5311 

Rosemary Richards 

Region XII Education Service Center 

401 'Franklin 

PO Box 1249 

Waco. Texas 76703 

(817) 756-7494 

Patricia Conner 

Region XIII Education Service Center 
7703 North Lamar 
Austin. Texas 78752 
(512) 458-9131 

Robert E Mamss 

Region XIV Education Service Center 
PO Box 3258 
Abilene, Texas 79604 
(915) 67r-29l1 

.Nancy Lowe 

Region XV Education Service Center 

PO Box 5199 

San Angelo. Texas 76902 

(915) 655-6551 

Jack Shelton 

Region XVI Education Service Center 
1601 South Cleveland 
PO Box 30600 
Amanllo. Texas 79120 
(806) 378-5521 
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Travis Brown 

Region XVII Education Service Center 
40OO 22nd Place 
Lubbock. Texas 79410 
(806) 792-4000 

Biii Whitfield 

Region XVIII Education Service Center 
PO. Box 6020 
Midland Texas 79701 
(915) 563-2380 

George Chancellor 

Region XIX Education Service Center 

PO. Box 10716 

El Paso, Texas 79997 

(915) 779-3737 

Bill Lafferty 

Region XX Education Service Center # 

1314 Mines Avenue 

San Antonio, Texas 78208 

(512) 828-3551 



UTAH 

Kenneth P Lmd'jay 

Utah State Facilitator Project 

Utah State Oil ice ol Education 

250 East Filth South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

(801)533-5431 



VERMONT 

Joseph M. O'Brien 
Vermont State Facilitator 
Bennington-Rutland Supervisory Union 
Manchester Center. Vermont 05255 
(802) 362-2452 



VIRGINIA 

J.B Under, Jr: or Robert Foster 
Virginia State Facilitator 
Education Services, Inc. 
2845 Roliingwood Road 
Petersburg, Virginia 23803 
(803) 536-5932 or (804) 732-3584 



, WASHINGTON 
i Keith Wright 

: Washington State Facilitator 
! Yakima P-Jblic Schools 

104 North Fourth Avenue 

Yakima. Washington 98902 

(509} 575-3234 

WEST VIRGINA 

Kenny J. Smith 

West Virginia State Facilitator 
' RO Box 1907 
' Elkins. West Virginia 26241 
j (304)636-6918 

' WISCONSIN 

State Facilitator 

Department of Public Instruction 

Instructional Services Division 

125 South Webster 

P.O. Box 7841 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707 

(608) 266-210. 

WYOMING 

Alan Wheeler 

Wyoming State Facilitator 

Wyoming State Department of Education 

Hathaway Building 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 

(307) 777-7416 

PUERTO RICO 

Helen Sosa 

Puerto Rico State Facilitator 
Center for Dissemination. 5th floor 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey. Puerto Rico 00919 
(809) 75&4240 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Phyllis Betz 

Virgin Islands State Facilitator 

Virgin Islands Department of Education 

P.O. Box 630 

St Thomas, Virgin islands 00801 
(809)774-0807 
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SECTION 1 
ADULT EDUCATION* 

NCN-FUNOED DEVELDPER/DEMOnSTRA OR PROJECTS 



ADULT PERFORMANCE LEVEL PROJECT (APL) - Texts 1-3 

A co*petency-based system of education that combines the, diagnosis, prescription, teaching, 
evaluation, and credential log of Hfe-coplng skills. 

project CLASS (Competency 'based Live-AbllUy SktllS) - California 1-4 

A series of corapetency-based nodules for teaching survival Skills to adults of low-level 
reading ability. 



OTHER JORP-APPROVEO PROJECTS 



FLIT: Functional Literacy - Virginia 1-5 

A functional reading literacy education prograa. 

NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA PROGRAM (EDPl - New York 1-5 

A competency- based alternative high school credent lallng program for adults. 



•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. U-IO. and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16, for related programs. 

ERIC * ' 
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PROJECT WJ PERf0WAN CE LEVEL PROJECT (APL) 

A competency -based system of Aiucation that conbtnes the diagnosis, prescription, teaching, 
evaluation, and credential ing of life-coptng skills. 



target audience Approved by J0R»' <ss a program for general .ngl i sh-speaking population over 13. 

Curriculum materials for yndereducated adults also have Implications for eleioentary 
and secondary curnculj . but *o evidence of effectiveness has been submitted. to or approved by the Panel. 



description Project research measured specified atnumj* competencies an adjlt must possess to function 
successfully. 

Based on the objectives Identified by APL* research, a conplcte curricula applies reading, writing, speaking- 
1 Istening-mwing. computat.cn. problen-solvlog. and Interpersonal relations skills to the content areas of 
coasuiier economics, occupational knowledge, health, coviunity resources, and government and law. For exanple. 
adults learn how to r C ad job descriptions or open savings accounts. The curriculum provides the activities and 
materials needed to -each toward e..h of the APL life-coping skills objectives. Printed naterlals are supple- 
.aented with cassette tapes. A pre/post diagnostic instrument for each objective Is also included. 

The AP.L.co-vetency-baied hljh school diploma proyra^a offers adults a relevant alternative to the conventional 
four-year high school program and to the General Educational Development Test (GEO). Adults can earn a regular 
high school diploma by demonstrating competencies gained through life sH t ls-oriented adult education programs 
in combination with those gained through exoerlence. The h asic steps U the conpetency-based diploma are 
placement tests, the caipetency- based curricula described above I if indicated by scores on placement tests)* a 
series of 1 1 f e- skills activities, and deinonstrat ion ?f an entry-level job skill or postsecondary education skills 
or srills >n home aanageinent/njintenance. 

APL staff of'er awareness, training, and *ollow-up technical assistance to adopters. 



evidence of effectiveness ?rt^)rAn graduates demonstrate functional competence by scoring at APL 

level 3 in every objective within tne five APL Conteni A**ea Measures 
(Anencan College Testing Program) jnd by showing \Qjr m competence in Life Skills Activities. Six-month follow- 
W surveys uf graduates indicate higher levels of self-satisfaction. Graduates frequently recommend the progra-n 
to others. 



implementation requirements The APL curriculum can be adopted by a unit as small as a single 

teacher. The APL Diploma Progra* can be adopted by a unit as small 
as two persons perfuming counsel mg, teaching, and assessing functions. Pretmplementat ion training conducted 
by API staff is required. Reassignment of existing personnel usually suffices. 



financial requirements 



Materials sets of f^ve Content Area Mcsures available from American Col'ege 
Testing Program. Each set contains 25 copies and costs $37.50. The full APL 
curricula is available from Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch. Inc. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out 
of itate. roject staff are ava< iMe to attend out-of-state awareness meetings, (costs to be negotiated). Train- 
ing is conducted at project site v adopter pays only 1>s own costs). Training is also available at adopter site 
(trainer travel and jer die-* isust be .>ai1J. Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 




COntaCt Elaine Shelton, Manager. APL 3-0 Project. Jn versity of Texas at Austin, College of Education, 
education Annex S-21, Austin. U 78712. (512) 471-4623. 



Developmental Funding: ooaL 
Compiled Sitwwr 1981 



JORP No. 75.13 Approved: 3/25,75 
5/15/ T 9 
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PROJECT Pmza CLASS (Competency-based Live- Ability SH11S) 

A series of conpetency-based nodjles for teaching Survival skills to adil*> of low-lc^el rejd-ng 
ability. 



forget audience 

Approved by JOSP for adults reading j; 0-6 grade k'vels. lhi> progrj.ii .has been used hi 
p » 1 *J h schools f*r basic skills remediation, in con', i nuit ion schools. uddle schools, and 
correctional institutions. and by programs for the Mental ly and physically handle apped. cwwuni;y Outreach 
programs, and the ailaary, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or proved by ine ?anel. 

description Adult students often have Jifficulty in transferring academic learning from classroom settings 
to situations encountered outside school. To address this problem. Project '"LASS has Jevel<ved 
two series of competency-based (nodjles one for use with teacher-directed instruction, one for independent 
study providing instruction m survival skills to adjlt students at low (0-J grade equivalent) reading levels. 
In classroom situations, students learn su*vwal skills while unprovi.it,, their reading, writing, and Td'h. 
Students who read at a higher level aay use independent modules to vet course requirements or to earn elective 
credi t. 

Tne kToduUs. which address useful topics in consuoer economics. cor».,unity resources, health, jover«vient and law. 
interpersonal relationships, and occupational knowledge, contan between one and nine objectives (average 
four). Objectives are clearly stated, taught, and tested and show participating teachers, students, and others 
what the student has accompl ished. Sixty -nodules have been developed, dwded equally between AP. level ! 
[0-4 grade equwalen-) and II (5-8 grade equivalent). To enable students ty learn concepts at their uwn redding 
level, level I modules include two versions of the sane concepts, one written at grade 0-2 reading level, the 
other at grade 3-4 level. Level l\ (nodules cover different objectives. Cach module includes a teacher's 
gjide (containing objectives, concepts, skills, teaching/leamtng strategies, resource list, evaluation report, 
annotated bibliography, answer keys, and specially written teacher's resources), student handouts, and a pre/ 
posttes*.. An average jf six hours (one O three class sessions) is required to complete a nodule. 

Modules can also be jsed to provide ru.ied*at ion for the \?l and SMAtfP tests. 



evidence of effectiveness Field tevting L,sing j locally developed instruct in a prWpost design to 

.wasure mastery of wdule objectives was conducted in fall i'j 79 at Adult 
Basic Iduca.ion and c nghsh as a Second language prugrans jt.four California sit»*s ranging from rural (Clovis) 
to highly urban (San Diego). Pretest data were used to re, tove bias in 'jvor of treatment classes. Differences 
between treatment and control groups in gam vn percent of students festering objectives wer<» highly significant 
as reflected in differences in ►nedian gains 'A individual sites (e.g.. Clovis SO vs 0. San Diego ?0 vs 0). 

implementation requirements 

Adopters must purchase a ,et of CLASS and tifeSchool ojdules and 
provide inservice training and staff dovelop-X'nt ti.ie for teachers 
involved. Vogran can be unplenented by a sjngle teacher, an entire school, or a district. Facilities for 
reproducing tests and Handouts are needed. Vo other special facilities or equipment are required. 



financial requirements CLASS noddles per set (Level ! Independent itudy, S/b. Level II 

Classroori? $/$, Level !! Independent S'udy, $75). LifeSchool .<?vel I Class- 
room replaces CLASS level I Classroom nodules, i ifeScnool wevel I Classroom four binders S?^b (oi $b9.'>0 each) 
Including a classroom management mjnual, available frc*,i Pitman Learning. Inc. Several classes can use sa?* 
materials. Two-day i.-iplenentat ion workshop at adopter site $300 pi js travel expenses. Continuation costs 
are limited to repro-luct 'on of tests and handouts. 

services available 

Awareness materials are available at nc< cost. Project staff are jv<iilable to 
attend out-of-state awareness tvetings (costs to be negotiated). Travmnj is 

conducted only at adopter site (all expenses nust be paid, mc tiding trainee's fe*. travel, and per diet)' 

Implementation jnd follow-up services are available to adopter. 



COntOCl Hjr * R,cn « Pr °j«t Director, or v orraine Huston, Assistant Oirectur. rlovis Adult Schou'. Clovis 
Unified School District. 914 fourth St.. Ho^is. CA 9361?. (?09) <r'J9-4367 or -?96l. 



Developmental Funding. y$0f B0A£. Adult tdiicjt ion Ac* 
Sections 309. 310 ' 

Compiled Sumt*T 1991 



J0RP No. 80» I Approved. 1/31/80 



PROJECT fLlT: pactional Literacy 

A functional reading literacy education program. 



iQTQtl QUdlCHCt Approved by JDRP as i reading program for adults with reading equivalency of Sixth grade 
or lower. This progran has been used »n other settings for regular and remedial classes 
(grades 5-12}, vocational education, adult education, and adult basic education, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or aporoved by the Panel. 

dtxription FLIT Is an educational program of task-related/functional literacy training developed original- 
ly by HumRRO (Human Resources Research Organization) for U.S. Aray recruits with low reading 
ability. Since that time, the program has been revised into an educational progran specifically for a wide range 
of StjdentS -- both children and adults who need to increase their functional reading skills. The program is 
designed for persons with a fifth-jrade reading ability who have difficulty in using their reading skills effec- 
tively. 

The program *as five learning nodules How to Use a Table of Contents, Extracting Information fron Textual 
Material. Mow to Read Graphs, Mow to Read Tables, and How to Use Indexes. A Teacher's Manual and answer key 
provide a complete description of the materials, the sequence of instruction, and the teacher's role in the 
program. The Student Practice Text provides opportunities to rehearse and generalize newly acquired skills. 
Placenent and Module Skill Tests measure entry-level skills as well as those acquired as a result of the teach- 
ing progran. The material can be used by a teacher in a classroon of 20-30 students, in snaller groups, or as 
individualized, self-paced instruction. The program is performance-oriented and has application over a wide 
range of job or task-related tooic areas. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtltQtt De * dh G*ll°*ay» Hunan Roources Research Organization, 300 H, Washington St-, Alexandria, VA 
22314. (703) 649-3611. 



Developmental funding- y.s. Amy Research Institute 
Coapiled Sumr 1981 



JDRP No. 74-22 



Approved: 3/25/74 



PROJECT m YQRK SUIT EXTIRNAL HIGH SCHOOL OlPLOMA PROGRAM (EDP) 

A conpetency-based alternative high school credential fng program for adults. 



target auditnce 



Approved by JDRP for f ngl ish-speaki ng adult students over the age of 13. 



ERIC 



dtxription This is an alternative high school credential ing program for adults whQ have acquired skills 

through uetr life experience an-1 who can demonstrate those skills in applied performance 
tests. T he project's object ve is to provide adults with an assessment and credentialmg process that is an 
alternative to traditional aiplona programs such as General Educational Development (GEO). The program provides 
no instruction it Is an assessment systeta through which adults can earn a regular high school diplopia. The 
yrjgraa has two phases. In the first phase* diagnosis, the adult is tested on six diagnostic instruments that 
help hi,o/her identity learning deficiencies In the basic skill areas. Ifta deficiency is identified, the adult 
is gwen a teaming prescription and is sent to the ccomunity to utilize the learning resources available- After 
♦he deficiencies have been corrected, the adult enters the second phase, final assessment. In this phase, the 
adult sn.st demonstrate b4 generalized competencies in the basic and life skill areas of communication, conputa- 
t itat -sel f-awareness, social awarene{s, scientific awareness, occupational preparedness, and consumer awareness. 
The adult must also demonstrate an lodi vidual rzed competency in one of three skill areas, occupational, special, 
or advanced academic. The assessment systen is an open testing system characterized by flexibility in tine and 
location of testing. It offers adults the opportunity to demonstrate prc-cess skills through a variety of documen- 
tation form. There is an explicit understanding and discussion of all required competencies. Graduates of the 
prugrfei are sjrvcyed 13 months after they receive their diplomas to determine the impact that graduation has had 
on thrtr lives. , To date, graduates report an increased interest in continued learning, joo promotions and raises, 
and increased self-esteoh and sel f -confidence. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COt\tQCV Kathleen Porter, 0i rector. External Diploma Program. 405 Oak St.. Syracjsc. NY 1320J. 
(316) 426 5269 or -5263. 



Developmental Funding* USD* B0AE 



Co»piIv<i Sunwi 1981 



JDRP No. 79-26 Approved: 5/30/79 
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SECTION 2 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS/PROGRAMS* 

hDN-FUNOEO OEVELOPER/OEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

DIVERSIFIED EDUCATIONAL tXPERIENCES PROGRAM (OEEP) - ransas 2-3 

A new rethod of organizing and managing an ocademic classroom. 

FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT - Minnesota 2 -4 

A successful secondary program for training teachers to deal with disaffected youth! 

OTHER JORP-APPROVEO PROJECTS 

ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT (ALP) - Shode Island 2 . 5 

A canmunity-based alternative to traditional school, emphasizing basic skills, career" 
education, perforaance-based graduation, and parent and student participation, that 
offers both a coaplete high school program and Special Focus Programs to supplement 
existing curricula. 

a COMMUNITY APPROACH TO YEAR-ROUND ^CATION (Project C.A.Y.R.E.) - Colorado w 2-5 

A program designed to meet studerit learning needs effectively through the use of an 
alternative calendar while accommodating a greater number of students within existing 
facilities. ! 

1 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR SCHOOLAGE PARENTS (ESSP) - New Jersey 2 -6 

A special education program providing educational, nutritional, social, and health services 
to expectant s~hoo1-age students. 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER E0UCAT10N (EpCE) [Far West Laboratory (FWL)J - California 2 - 6 

An alternative program of secondaj-y education that uses the entire comounlty as a school. 

EXPERIENCE -BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] - Oregon 2-7 

A competency-based alternative that asks students to step outside the classroom walls for 
approximately half of their school time. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHOICE: High School in the Community (HSC) - Connecticut 2 -7 

An alternative secondary school of choice within the public school system. 

SENIOR ELECTIVE PROGRAM - New Jersey j_ 8 

A program exclusively for seniors designed to update curriculum In order to complement an 
open-space building. 

ST. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL - Minnesota 

An alternative school program using the concept of the open school to enrich the K-12 
education*: experience. 



•See Sectional Cross-Referehce Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16, for related programs. 
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PROJECT 0IV ' RSIr ^° £OUCATIOML EXPERIENCE PROCR/H (OEEP) 

A new method of organizing jnd managing an academic classroom. 



tQtgCt QUdltfKt Approved by JORP for the apathetic learner, the discipline problem,* 4 the poor attender. 

jnd the potential dropout in grades 9-1?. It has been used in other settings in grades 
<? *nd with the gifted, the talented, and the creative learner, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 
mitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$tfjptiOtl The major goal of Project OEEP is to develop an instructional oroce*s for secondary school 

classrooms that allows Instructors to create an academic environment emphasizing success for 
every learner wt»1le decreasing hostility to educational institutions. 

OEEP offers students and Instructors a method of organizing and managing an academic classroom that differs 
frora the usual classroom model. Students in the OEEP classroom Identify needs, formulate objectives, develop 
tasks based upon these objectives, present group a*J individual projects based upon fulfillment of objectives. 
n7rJ MC J er debr, f f,r> 9 lowing presentation of the projects, and participate In their own evaluations. 
OLLP offers learners 1n academic subjects alternative ways to create, gather, develop, and display information. 
Extensive use 1s made of electronic a.xJ nonelectronic media. The role of the teacher is that of advisor, 
consultant, and learning-systens manager. The classroom environment is casual, open, trusting, and task- 
oriented. A workshop atmosphere exists. Cormunity resources are ut it ized . 

The DEEP classroom is highly structured, but the structure Is not the same as In the typical academic classroom. 
Teachers wSo demonstrate the ability and desire to change their methods of instruction are trained in the use 
of these new management techniques. They nyst be willing to teach one or more OEEP classes alO'g with their 
regular classes. The teachers are trained as learning facilitators, and the conf 1 ict -management process is 
based on human relations and peer group Interaction as well as on teacher-student Interaction. Once the training 
has been accomplished, students can be enrolled In the program as part of the nornal scheduling procedure. The 
project provides management charts and materials along with evaluation procedures 



tVhitnCi Of tfftttiOeneSS DEEP students had a 3W lower incidence of absenteeism than n 0 n-DEtP 

. students, and the dropout rjte was decreased 37% compared with non-OEEP 

classes. OEEP students showed statistically significant gains In attitudes of affection, respect, and the 
value of knowledge as measured by the RIsk-Taking-AtHt^es-Values Inventory. Mnety-elght percent of students 
completing DEEP classes later graduated. Eighty-five percent of student* enrolled in 0£EP classes completed 
at least six academically sound projects per OEEP clasi. ^^'"^ 

implementation requirements The DEEP classroom management >sode1 is adaptable to a variety of 

school structures. It caa-serve as an alternative within the 
traditional high school, junior high school, or oiddle school or In a separate alternative sthoo . The nanage- 
*ent *odel can be uti Ired in «4ny academic subject areas, primarily language arts, social studies, and science. 
The *odel is adaptab.e to regular, nodular, and other types of flexible scheduling. 



finOnCiOi requirements DEEP training manuals with student activities cost SS p«*r Insennce workshop 

participant. DEEP teachers are usually 'oljnteers fror» existing staff. 
Adopting districts pay costs relating to release tl.ie for teacher training, if the adopter has audiovisual equip- 
ment, the cost of adoption should not exceed the normal pef-pupil allotment. ' 



SemiCeS flUfl/Jflfl/f Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project s'te and additional demonstration sites *n ho-ne state and 
out of state. Project staff ar e available to at'e-vj out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training i> jHq available at adopter site (costs 
to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services ar e available to adopters (costs to be negotiated) 



ER?C 



COl\tOCt Jane Connect, Director. Project Of LP, Wichita Public Schools. 640 H. Emporia. Wichita. KS 67214. 
(3 16) 268-7801 . 



Developmental Funding: JSOE ESEA Title :il 
Comptl«J gutter 19S1 



JORP No. 7^.82 Approved: 6/2J/7b 
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PROJECT WJS oiss£hiwt,on p «w^ct 

A successful secondary progra* for training teachers to deal with disaffected youth. 



tQTQtt QUdUHCt Approved t>y JOR? 'or disaffected secondary studer.ts of all ability levels, md til 

'•condary educators, school ioard menbers, and cornunity members who have an *r. jrest 
in developing local program to meet the needs of the disaffected students in their settings. 



lt$CnpilOfl Focus provides an alternative education plan for students who have been Identified as 

disaffected, showing a lack of motivation, lack of confidence, and low self-esteem. The 
program effects responsible institutional change and positive student altitude and performance by helping 
students learn responsibility to se 1 f, school, and society. Through a grojp counseling experience, '.he peer 
group Is guided to deal with the problems causing disaffection, 

Focus is a "school within a school" for secondary students who are not achieving or functioning in a way bene- 
ficial to themselves and/or those around them. The focus prograa seeks to reduce stjdent disaffection with 
school and learning, to Improve each student's grasp of basic skills, to build a classroom r^lture that denon- 
strates the caring principle, to enhance each student's ability to relate effectively with peers and adults, and 
to give each student a reason to be optimistic about the future. 

Focus is a highly structured program offering courses in English, sooal studies, math, and work experience. 
Instruction in Focus classes is based on ability and need. «Curr1cj!un cvcerials are (rsxJif 4 2d to meet the 
student's level of skill-development and are presented in relation to survival beyond graduation. Students 
are actively involved in the selection, codification, and evaluation of these materials. Focus students take 
such classes as science, physical education, health, and electives in the regular school prCjraa. 

AH Focus students are involved in a group counseling experience called Family. Each Family consists ot . ight 

lo ten students and one teacher who sect together one hour daily throughout the year. Family attempts to help 

the student develop feelings of caring, self-worth, and concern for others. It includes examination of one's 

own behavior in relation to the reactions of others within an atmosphere of positive support fro<a the group. 



evidence of effectiveness 

increased academic acineve^ent, ano 
Cvsluatton available on request. 



A three-year evaluation »(done at 
Focus improved student attitudes 
decreased disciplinary referrals. 



the original sUe) demonstrated thai 
toward school , 'enhanced self-concept, 
school suspensions, and absenteeism. 



itfiplCttlCntQtiOn TeQUhetnentS *any replication Plans ire possible, ranging fron stiff training 

' * in skills and strategies to enhance an existing program to * full- 

scale replication of the original site model. Sue of program is determined by the number of target students 
identified by the adopter. Maximum advised for any one prograa is 7b students. Successful replications have 
been nade in urban, suburban, and rural settings. The hunanistic. cartr^ emphasis of the program makes it 
effective regardless of the ethnic or economic factors Present at the rep'icalion site. 



financial requirements 



Focus staff training iianual and Curriculum manual are rvovtded at cost to 

sCmv-;'s attending mservice training. A wide variety of co>ivrcially avail* 

able Materials a ready found in must classrooms is also used. Focus staff are generally selected frou existing 
employees, but need release time to attend mservice training and prepare materials. 



services available 



Awareness <nateriels are available at no oos f . Visitors are welcone any ti** by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites m home state and 
out of state. p rujet* stiff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to b* negotiated). 
Training is cjnducted jt project site (costs to be negotiated). Tra,ntng is also available at adopter site 
tcosts to be nego'Mted). Implement it ion jnd follow-jp services are avai'able to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



erJc 



COntaCt ^ ,je ^chi I linger, TocjS )i sse^inj» ion Project . tijea' iQna 1 jrowth EiChange, 121 t. Second St 
Hastings. Ml SM)33, (ol?) 43'-3*J'6. 



J 



Developmental Funding *IA ro>>* » development Ac' 
i )fr. jf Human )evel . ) 

Corpitrd Summer 1961 



JORP No. 74-/4 Approved }/?9//4 
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PKOfECT W.IEPWE LEARNING PROJECT (ALP) 



A cavmnlty-based alternative to tradition*! school, emphasising basic skills, car*#r educa- 
tion, per fomance- based graduation, and parent and student participation, that ofier> bo^ i 
complete high school p-ogram and Special Focus Programs to supplement existing curricula.' 



tQTQet UUdieiKt ^pro^ by JOrtP for students of an abilities, grades 9-12. This prograa. also has been 

ms b*.« iutait»«d trs n . "I Jl * r se " ,n ? $ " h ° o1 <nd *«»t level), but no evidence of effectiveness 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



ALP, a comprehensive public secondary school, provides students with an Individualized basic 
,.wi * ». * program, a college preparatory course, community- wide career exploration activities, 

sKmi «rin S ^ r J?S 4 !!: .15? J throughout is on continuous personal counseling and student responsibility. 

? * * by choice ' f> * rti c i P« r| ts *re selected by lottery, using such factors as race, family 




lMj tl . "„ fl • " • ' * "~ v « Mt!.iMw« number of courses and educational 

« en a? it -Jif^J ^ d"; 51 ^ 5 ° f tK ° °' J ? r cora P° , * nts - option and Special Focus Programs. The flv 
rl M i element', of an ALP adoption art: project Ministration and design. Curriculum development. counJe 
1 cortwunlty resource development, and governance and decision making. The Special Focu 

Program, designed to supplement existing curricula are: Family U fe Peer Counseling Service. College lociV 
Educational Agency Relationship (CLEAR) Program. ALP Child Care Center. Competency-Based Education ind Basic 
Skills, and Transitional Program for Special Needs "tudents. ww.«iun «na 



Contact project about available training and other services. 



COfttQCt ?* u! "Jr Gounarls, Olssemlnatton Services. Alternate Learning Project, 
3?1 Hdy St., Providence, RI 02903. (401) 456-9196. 



Providence School Department, 



Developmental Funding: u$0E £S£A Tule m 

Compllvi Summr 19 tl 



JDRP No. 74-86 Approved: 6/6/74 



PROW 

A COMMUNITY APPROACH TO YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION (Project C.A. Y.R.E.) 

A prograa designed to meet student learning needs effectively throjgh the use of an alter- 
native calendar while accomodating a greater number of students within existing fadMties. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP tor grades k .q 1n iny $ch00l district experiencing concerns with 
, ( . , A . t growth In student population or any school/district desiring to Investigate alterna- 

l\l \~«?J£it J h d l""™ h li '? 0ther $ett1n9$ for 9r,de$ 9 ' 12 ' but n ° of eff«tiv!iess 

has been Submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



QtStfiptlOn T *« «5-15 v*ar-round calendar divides the student population into four groups. Each group 

...i «ttend? school 'or 45 school days (nine weeks) and then has a vacation of 15 school days 
(three weeks). These patterns are siiqgered so that one track is always on vacation. This allows the buildin 
to ^cccwodate 33 percent more students. In addition, the prograa can create a more consistent total learning 
fE^r ff*I 2 ,B-t " 9 i M,V bl0cks 0f U " {i - e " three $u-wer *° nth$ > 'wrnlng segments. Initially. 

! JnW/ {r ° Um t ' r ° 9 r* 1 iS n0 th4n * C4,end4r chin *' Ki $uch ' ch4n 9« S staffing ratios, 
materuis, facilities, operational costs, and curriculum are not necessarily integral parts of the prograa. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtltQtt fn^s 8alakas, Project Director, Year-Round Project Dissemination Center 3855 S. Alicia Pkwy. 

Aurora. CO 80013. (303) 693-3611. Finn™*/., 



OeveJopnental Funding: ^jqe ESEA Title III 
Q Compile Suetmr 19$ 1 



JDRP No. /8-160 Approved: 3/i5/78 
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PROflCT WUCATIOHAL SERVICES FOR SChOOUGC PARENTS (ESSP) 



A special education orogram providing educational, nutritional, social, and health services 
to expectant school-age students. 



target audience Approved by JORP for any pregnant student 1n t>.» public school system. In practice, 
these students rarge in age iron 11-19 and are primarily frora grades 8-l<?. 



dfttnptlOn With Its program at the Faulty Learning Center (FLC) , the New Brunswick Board of Education Is 
addressing so«e well-known teenage pregnancy problems. These include poor academic motivation 
and achievement and a significantly higher infant aortal ity rate and ^ower birth weight than are found In the 
babies of any other age group. The FLC provides small classes with highly Motivated teachers and emphasizes satis 
factory academic achievement , maternal and Child health, and nutrition, while a pregnant student may regain In 
the regular school setting, she Is encouraged to transfer to the FLC, contlnjlng her regular subjects there. In 
addition, she takes Fanlly Life Education, which Includes nutrition, planning and preparation of lunch, sewing 
and consumer education, and health. Areas covered In the health course Include pre- and postnatal care of herself 
and her baby, the study of human reproduction, the labor and birth process, and birth control options. She Is 
assisted in reaching appropriate social agencies, and informal rap sessions with the head teacher and the guidance 
counselor are encouraged. When the student enters the program, the nurse contacts her obstetrician. Checks to see^ 
that herjrecoros are complete, follows her progress, and sees that regular appointments are kept. There are gerr-^ 
odlc tou»s of local hospital naternlty facilities. A head teach*, coordinates the program under ..^e direction 
of the Director of Pupil Personnel. Two full-tl-oe and four part->time teachers plus a part-tine nur»e and a part- 
tine guidance counselor complete the FLC staffi After delivery and a two-seek naternl'y leave, a st.ident may 
continue her classes at the FLC for six weeks. This period of adjustment facilitates her introduction to the 
double role of motl'er/ student and encourages her to complete her education. 



Contact project about available training and other services. 



COtltaCt Dana * 1cin » Dissemination Specialist. Family Learning Center. 22*> Coustock St.. New Brunswick, 
08901. (201) 745-516d. 



Developmental funding: usOE ESEA Title 111 
Complin 5uwwr 19*1 



JDRP Ho. 74. 5 b Approved: 5/14-15/74 



PROflCT EXPER1ENCE-BASEC CAREER EDUCATION (£0CE) [Far West Laboratory (FWL) ) 

An alternative program of secondary education that uses the entire conumty as a school. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades 9-12. This progra-a was designed for a cross section of 

high school students. It is adaptable to special target groups, 'ncludmg gifted 
students, potentla' dropouts, adults, and college students, but no evidence of effectiveness has be«n submitted 
to or approved by the Panel. 



ERIC 



UttCr IDtiOt) Through direct experience in a wide variety of real-life settings. EBCE helps students to 

r acquire the sxllls and knowledge necessary ta choose, enter, advance in, and find satisfaction 

In adult roles. Individually planned learning programs utilize large and s-wll businesses, governmental agencies, 
community organizations, and individual professionals and entrepreneurs. Learning is accomplished through individ- 
ualized projects combining growth In academic subjects, career awareness, and basic and Interpersonal skills. 
While learning programs are planned and monitored with the assistance of EBCE staff located at a school center, 
students spend much of their time In the community, working with volunteer resource persons and organizations, 
iemlnars and other group sessions support and expand students' experiences and assure the* broad exposure to major 
fields of study and work, Project Planning Packages contain goals and guidelines for planning individualized pro- 
jects In career/subject fields as well as criteria for assigning credit. Students with skills deficiencies as 
well m those desiring advanced* study use Individualized materials (assisted by tutors), or they enroll in regular 
high school or ccniunlty college courses. Learning coordinators wort with groups of 26-30 students, helping them 
to develop long-range goals, shorter-range objectives, and project plans. A resource analyst develops and main- 
tains the external resources, * skills specialist diagnoses student needs (e.g., in reading skills) and coordinates 
supplementary learning activities (such as tutorials or worksnops In basic skills). Program emphasis is on skills 
needed for lifelong learning. -Using an Inquiry process, students design their own projects under staff supervi- 
sion. Program handbooks and materials offer guidelines within which students and staff make decisions, and tools 
for documenting student plans and progress. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntatt Karen Chatham, Director, EBCE Developer/Demonstrator Project, 
Research and Development, 1855 Fo'lsom St., San Francisco. CA 



Far West Laboratory for Educational 
94103. (41S) 565-3133. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education 
Compiled Su*m*r 19tl 



JDRP No. 75.32 Approved: 5/7/75 
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PROJECT "PERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational laboratory] 

A co»r*tency-based alternative that asks students to step outside the classrooo walls for 
approximately half of their school tloe. 



Approved by JORP for 9rades 9-12. This program has also been used with grides 7-8 with 

^Z, A K t , ldult *- * nd « 1th disadvantaged. algrant/blllngual. 9 1fted, talented, and handicapped 

populations, but no evidence of effectiveness has been >ub«1tted to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCnpUOl) EBCE can be a fu -tice alternative progra* distinct fru* the traditional school (even located 
. . . off-caapusj, or It can be operated as an In-school option to supplement traditional instruc- 

ts? lE'Eui*?? C0 ° r f Mt ? rS ° f " U< *"V"™"* «" d help student, select and use co^ e S. 

! '" d ""J l«*>r, e„ ural, professional, governmental, and environmental) *s prloary resources *o neet 

i.ll \ 111 " wel1 " * w1de v4r1et * of traditional and nontraditlonal resources, students complete Individual- 
lied projects that are written to specific acadealc, life skill, and career development objectives St udenti 

? «r^ , ^ , lMrn1n 9. ind behavior, w (t h expectations of Increasing wturlty and responsibility. Before 

cSl C ?.iS:. ,lU S l,l lS , i d ^ n ?f* te ,r Mc,enCy 1n 4 " r1et > of competencies to the satisfaction of 
co^ynlty experts. The prograa dually retles on an advisory ccmlttee conposed of parents, students, and repre- 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COflfOCf S!rr^^^ jr ?^ P ^°2 r ^ 4 0 ^ e 5 tor ' " uc } t1 ; n j! nd Pro r«? Northwest Regional Educational 
laboratory. 300 S.W. Sixth Ave.; Portland, OR 97204. (503) 248-6800, ext. 430. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education JORP No. 75-22 Approved: 5/7/75 

ComplltoJ Summ~ 1991 



PROJECT PU8L,C SCM0OlS * CHOlCi: Hl 9h School In the Cocnunlty (HSC) 

An alternative secondary school of choice within the public school systera. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students cf all abilities, grades 9-12. 



deUriOtiOn ?'J h Sch0 °; \ n the CowMlty (HSC) is a swll. innovative alternative to the traditional high 
M „1,«JL. -.•m. 1 ? 00 !:*.!! 14 d " 4 9 ned t0 P ro ! 1de students and their pcrents w ,th a choice of learning 




Contact the project about available training and other services. 
COntaCt 680,1 S * lth ' Pub,1c Schools of Choice. 45 Nash St.; New Haven, CT 06511. (203 ) 7B7-8635. 



ERLC 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA T»ile 111 
Complin summr 1991 
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PROJECT S£Kl °* ^ECTIVE PROGRAM 



A program exclusively for seniors designed to update curriculum in order to complement an 
open-! pace building. 



target audience Approved by JOfiP for students In grade 12. 



description The Senior Elective Progno was designed by students and vacuity during the summer of 1971 to 

update curriculum In order to complement in open-space building exclusively for seniors. 
The program Involved revamping the school c*1tnd»r Into, five marking periods, called facets, each concluding 
with • vacation period. Student were encouraged to telescope their traditional academic courses Into the first 
three year* of high school, to provide time during the senior year for 80 elective »< M !-cs«rs«» developed for 
the program. Each senior was required to complete an Independent study project or a corsunity Involvement activity 
or to partlclpatt in a work experience act1vlt>. A11 seniors wert randomly assigned to snail discussion 1 groups, 
called precepts, led by faculty members who provided program support arc! helped students adjust. All seniors 
were allowed open campus privileges. * 

No one teaching approach was required. However, teachers were encourages to develop stethods conducive to 
teaching in open-space areas. Careful guidance was needed to ensure that students who planned to enter college 
earned sufficient college entrance units during their four years of high school. 

In Its Present form, the Senior Elective Prograr divides the school year into tour Barking periods and the 
Independent study project Is elective rather th*n required. 



Contact *he project about available training and other services. 



tAfttOtt Newton Beron, Project Director, Rumson»Fa1r Haven Regional High School, Ridge Rd. ; Ruoson, 
frVHMfta w Qm0t (201) 842-1597. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA TltU III 
Compiled svmmr 1UI 



JORP So. 74-91 Approved: 9/18/74 



PROJECT ST * PAUL mH SCH00L 



An alternative school program using the concept of the open school to enrich the K*12 educa* 
tlonal experience. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students of a11 abilities, grades K-12. 



ERIC 



description 



These basic elements distinguish tht St. Paul Open School: 



Advisor-Advisee System. Students select their own advisors, who have 10-23 advisees. Before school begins, 
conferences are held among students, parents, and advisors to establish Individual goals for each student. 
These goals are reviewed biweekly In advisor- advisee meetings and quarterly with parents. Use of Volunteers. 
Parents, senior citizens, college students, and other canmunity oesfcers are brouoht into the building, volun- 
teers are carefully screened, trained, and followed av they work with students. Shared Decision Kaking: 
Parents, staff, students, and community nepers help sake decisions In a nuafcer of areas. Including budget, 
currlculua, hiring, and student evaluation. Use of the world Beyond Building. Our building is viewed only 
as a headquarters. As fart of their studies, students take hundreds of local field trips, work as Interns 
or apprentices In local businesses, take dasst* at other area high schools and college cotrses, and go on 
cross-country trips. Evaluation: Extensive evaluation of students, staff, and the total program continues 
throughout the year. Written evaluations replace grades. Competence-Based Graduation. No credits are given 
at the St. Paul Open School. Students develop * graduation pecut through validations In six major areas: 
career educetlo. consumer awareness and current issues, cultural awareness, community Involvement, Information 
finding, and persoal/interpersonal skills. Consumer Action Service: Students learn their rights and respon* 
Sibil Hies as 1u*?*..es and consumers while working on consumer problems referred to them. The Consumer Action 
Service Is part ?f a c T *«s that combines baslc-sklH Instruction with community service. * 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQtt 01 rector, St. Paul Open School, 1023 Osceola Ave.. St. Paul, *i 



55102. 



(612) 297-8S31. 
t 



Developmental funding: USOE ESEA , Title III 

Compile Siupwr Iftl 



JDRP No'. 74-85 Approved; 6/6/74 
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SECTION 3 
BILINGUAL/MIGRANT EDUCATION* 

NDN-FUNDED DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

project CHILO: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences - New York 3-3 

A comprehensive program utilizing all possible community and other resources to meet 
physical, emotional, educational, and social needs of migrant farmworkers and rural 
families. Infants through adults, days, evenings, and weekends. 

EARU PREVENTION -OF SCHOOL FAILURE MIGRANT PROGRAM (For Spanish and English-Speaking 

Children) - Illinois ; \ 3-4 

A program designed to prevent school failure -- adapted for 'nigral chlidren'--*through \ 
early Identification and remediation of developmental learning deficiencies that could 
affect later school performance. 

INDIVIDUALIZED BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION (IB!) - Washington 3 . 5 

A comprehensive instructional program for preschool through third-grade chlldren/systematic 
training for Instructional staff In skills necessary for Implementation of the Instructional 
program. Including classroom management. 



OTHER JORP-APPROVED PROJECTS 

CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES FOR AN AFFLUENT TOMORROW - Texas 3 6 

A program designed to attack the problem 0 f deficiencies in English performance'for the 
Spanish-speaking child. 

CORPUS CHR'STI FOLLOW THROUGH BILINGUAL PROJECT - Texas ,* 3 . 6 

An early childhood education program providing bilingual Instruction, anclliarv'services! 
parent Involvement, and staff development. 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT BILINGUAL PROGRAMS - Texas 3.7 

A blllngual/blcultural program that provides Initial Instruction in the children's native 
language and cultural environment. 

MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS) - Arkansas 3.7 

An educational and health system for migrant children, preschool-12. 

NOMAD: ?<eeds and Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development - Michigan , 3-8 

A school year tutorial program, a summer education program, and a family unit program 
designed to meet the special needs of migrant students through Individualized instruction. 

SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM - Washington 3 . 8 

A continuation school for secondary-grade migrant students who have been attending'schooi 
In another district or .state and are not able to continue schoo! beacause of the need to 
work. 



•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16. for related programs. 

ERIC 
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PROIECT ?RWECT CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences 

Jai^JEilr ITS*?! Ut ! 1W L n9 aU ? 0SSlb,e cor ^ n<t > other resources to meet physt- 
till I e J*; t,0fl4l » dnd soc1dl ^eds of migrant farmworkers and rural families, 

infants through adults, days, evenings, and weekends. 



tQFgtt QUdiente Approved by JDRP for infants through adults of oil abilities, English-, French- or 
Spanish-speaking. ■ • v 

de$CriptiOtt {child's education cannot take place in a vacuum - isolated frcn fully and corwunlty or 
J^iwiH,,,!. goring personal and family needs that mav be handicaps to learning. CHILD incorporates 

iTllltin L 9enc i e$ ' cwiunUy resources, daytime, evening, and weekends. The project series B?ac ! 
Algonquin Indian, Mexican-Anerlcan, Puerto Rican, and white rural/migrant families. A l^hourdav-oroaram 

S J^YrtTaSTl^V* ^ " counted by: "he ^nlL^ar^lSgTo^ra^ 

p J£!! I 9 ^f 10 ^ 1 JonPonent In hones and camps for parents and older siblings, a Weekend Recreational 
mSS h Si ??: ,, ' ,$ ' de ? U1 and h " lth "rvices; an Aide Training Program, which trains and employs 
EE? \IX \rl r S bM T " c, " $roon * <d es. *•* P^. and Inservice education for teaches and staff? Stu-< 
«£le£e1 fi3j;*fi! ed ; ar ?. beh f: 0ra1,y Stated - related reS0UrCes and ^"-interest learning 

£!ha 1«s read no <H Ms fi^Lf? Wjntlfled. and evaluative devic-s are determined. Academic instruction 
eopnasiws reading skills for all age levels, Career education Is an inteqral part of all Droarams Staff 
develops prior to and during the program proves teaching skills and sensitivity? P™ 0 -"**' Staff 



evident pf effeCtioerieSS Evaluation Is specified for each objective. Teacher recycles Uimer to 
Tp*. „ nt f,«t t .^.r,^ a » "i ?^ her ,Mrnin ? experiences if objective is not met. Wide Range Achievement 
les. posttests indicate students gain three months in reading and rath skills over five-week period. 



implementation requirements 



Project CHILD program conponents are replicable at individual 
nt* n .Mt <it*ffi nn i « ^ « i,,. * district, or regional levels, depending on adopter/ adapter 

site needs. Staffing, training, and facilities depend on conponents selected by adopter/ adapter. 



financial requirements 



Several handbooks and inservice training manuals, costing between S2-$6, 
r»H*. Am nf are a * a ] ]able « Host instructional materials used are teacher- and student- 

made, and of minimal cost. When commercial materials are used, they are generally adapted. Staffing for each 
£2Z£f « n , r ? JeC L CH, ^ D J*'*" • P"9«- coordinator, teachers and/o? tutors! and'trained e? gro u 
paraprofessionals and volunteers. Cost per student depends on component selected. 



SerOICeS aVQilQble Awareness materials are available at no cost, n si tors are welcome at project 
i*ar»..»«* «..»< „< /,«c»c ♦ V te * n t tWn ! » by JPPO*ntaent. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
Tra^nn'^! In 9 ( i? ^ t0 f be ;? t,nedl ; T " <n1n9 ,s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
I \ ItlnVt I ;M";b'e « adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). . " arc 



ERIC 



COntaCt Gloria Hatter*. Director, BOCES Geneseo Migrant Center. Hoi cor* Learning Center. Geneseo, NY 
14454. (716) 245-5681. 



Developmental Funding: US0 £ ESEA Mtle | ( Mlgrdnt ) 

Compiled Suxrwst 1981 



JDRP No. 23 



Approved: 4/9/73 
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PROJECT £ARU PREVtNTl0?4 * :>C,{O0L FAILURE MltiHANT PROGRAM (For Spanish And Lngl tsh-Spc« i ng Children) 

A program designed to prevent school failure -- adapted for t»i$rant children -- thrujgh early 
identi flection and remediation of developmental learning deficiencies that could affect later 
school performance. 



tQfQtt QUdltnCt Approved t>y JOR? as a screening and cumculjH planning prograi appropriate for migrant 
children ages 3-6 in regjlar or short-tern programs. Teacher and parent training 

program included. 

UtStnpliOn The Larly Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program provides the necessary screening asse*s- 
oent to determine the aigrant child's strengths and needs m developmental . ill competencies. 
The project provides a follow-up pro«jra* for teachers and parents that helps children with developmental lags 
prepare for formal reading and writing. The prograu was adopted during the su<T»er of 1974 by 10 migrant sites 
in Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan and 13 in Minnesota. Since JURP approval, the jirogra* has been adopted m 10 
other states for sumer and/or regjlar programs. 

The directors of the sunder migrant program selected Larly Prevention of Scnool Failure during spring 19/4 to 
assess the developmental level of children age 4 and S entering the summer migrant program. The highly deundmg 
work of learning to read and write requires the development of many prior skills before a child can undertake 
the complex neurological task of understanding written and oral langjage. Migrant children it age 6 often ire 
Introduced to oany fortial aspects cf reading and writing considerably out of nanwny with their developmental 
timetable. The Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program provides instructional activities in gross 
and fine ootor, v«sual and auditory perception, ind receptive and expressive language. Training in these areas 
Is valuable for subsequent readlnO >\J writing experiences. 

Literacy for America's Spanish-Speaking Children , by Dr. Deanor Thonis, and The *oung Child Who Speaks Spanish , 
by Or. uoris Ching, cite studies that support Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program goils. The 
sequence of developing the pre^academlc skills before undertaking forual reading holds true for all children in 
all cultures. 



tVidCnCC Of tfftttlUtntSS The achievement gains (for Spam sh-doninant , Lngl ish-do n nant , and bilingual 

students ages 4-0 as measured by three standardised instruments were 
statistically significant at or i>eyomi the .OS level using a one-tailed test of significance. Teacher and 
parent attitudes concerning the program were extremely positive. 



iWpltlMntOtiOn rtQUirtnWnlS Training and follow-up services include an initial two- jay training 

workshop and -a one-day follow-up consultant service. Local adopter 
district cOTMituent requires a tean composed of a principal, a classroom teacher, an aide and/or voljnteer, and 
a special service staff leooer. No special facilities are required. 



finQflCIQl ftQUiftffltntS Stiff training, S10 per child, consumable materials, SIO per child. 

Subsequent costs* consunable materials, SS per child. 



$tfOlCt$ QUQltoblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any tune by 

appointment at project site and additional demons t rat ion sites in hone state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per dien njst be paid). 



COntQCt Luce I lie Werner, Project Director, Peotone School 01 strict 297-U, I 1 N» Second St., Peotone. 
IL 60468. (312) 2S8-3478. 



Developmental Funding: USOl ESLA Title I (Migrant) JORP No. 77-116 Approved: 4/19/77 

Compiled Sumer 1991 
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PROJECT INDIVIDUALIZED BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION (IB!) 



A comprehensive instructional program for preschool through third-grade children; systematic 
training for Instructional stiff in skills necessary *or Implementation of the Instructional 
program, Including clissroon oinagement. 



target audience 



equivalent). 



Approved by JORP for Spanish/English bilingual children, preschool through grade 3, 
teachers, and aides (adult paraprofessionals with a high school education or near 



d&CNptiOn Originally used with children whose primary language was Spanish, the prograra has been success- 

fun * extended to other languages. Trained paraprofessionals. supervised by professional 
staff, provide Instruction to chtldren In English and Spanish oral language. English and Spanish reading, math, 
handwrit ng. and cultural heritage. ParaprofesslCial s work with groups of six to eight youngsters. The progrin 
is individualized, although some instruction Is conducted with homogeneous small groups. 

Training materials for instructional staff emphasize classroom management, with focus on positive reinforcement, 
and provide skills necessary for isplementlng every curricula area. Training covers the use of observation 
Instruments for comparing actual teaching behaviors wittt criterion performance levels. The monitoring system 
measures maintenance of teaching behaviors and adequacy of children T s progress through curriculum mastery tests. 



In English, the language Component uses SftA 01 STAR Language I and II (Science Research Associates. Inc.). Level 
I was translated into Spanish for the project by Bilingual Mini-Schools, which Is now making the Spanish edition 
available at cost for dissemination to other sites. In English, the Reading Component uses Phonics Prim er (Stu- 
dent Behavior Lab), fo lowed by the Sullivan Programmed Reading Series (McGraw-Hill). In Spanish, the Reading 
Component uses the project-developed priaer Comenzando a Leer to prepare children to work In Aprendlen do a Leer 
(Behavioral Research laboratories). The Math Component uses Singer Sets and Nuabt.^ (Random House) with project 
adaptation. The Academic preschool Component uses project-developed pre-DlSTAft language (Spanish and English), 
pre-math (Spanish and English), and cultural activities, the University of Kansas follow Throuqh handwriting 
levels; and reading prime* , and English and Spanish OISTAR. Identified above, 



mitnu of effectiotntss 



In 1973. children's concepts were measured using the Cooperative Preschool 

, Inventory before and after 200 days in the program. Pre/post percentile 

SC °T S/J 6 * S f0, l W i e #J 9e 3 » ? /55 l i q * 4 * 56/7Z( 5 * 5Z/74, Corresponding data cumulative through 1977: 
age 3, 34/69; age 4. 35/70; age 5. 4B/7S. 



implementation requirements 

serve several groups during the day), a trainer for on'site Inservlce training, a parT-timetester (can be para- 
professional). Training: two days for every curriculum component adopted. Five days for trainer providing 
Inservlce to adopting staff. Also, adopters must furnish certain monitoring and test data to developer. 



Personnel: one teacher or aide for every six to eight children 
for small-group instruction (scheduling may allow one teacher to 



finQnCIQl Tt(\U\TtMtf\l$ Training, curriculum, and testing naterials are required for every component 

adopted. Free brochures and S-nple Material Packets are available from the 
Dissemination Office. Adopters pay travel and per diem expenses of project staff providing adopter site services. 
Developer can send staff either from Texas or from Washington state. 

services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. D roject staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training is also available at adopter site 
(trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adooters 
(travel and per diem oust be oaid). 



ERIC 



CODtCCt Oianne Barr-Cole. Oissemination Coordinator, IBI. *>.0. Box 2367; Pasco. WA 99302. 
r (S09) $47-8441. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles 1 and VII. and OCD 
Compiled Suwr 19$ I 
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JDRP No. 48 



Approved: 4/9/73 



30 



PROJECT CONFLUENCE Of CULTURES FOR AN AFFLUENT TOMORROW 



A program desl&r.-o t\, attack the problem of deficiencies in English performance for the 
Spanlsh-speak'ng chile. 



target audienu 



Approved by JDRP for bilingual students of all abilities in grades 4-f«. 



dtStriDtlOn The- project Incorporates both Spanish and E r>gl i sh to help students achieve their educational 
goals. It stresses the need for proficiency in both languages, while acknowledging English 
as the first language. Curriculua structure consists of performance objectives (for math, reading, language 
arts, culture, and heritage), evaluation tests, and mastery charts of each child's objectives. No single approach 
Is used. Teachers enroll voluntarily end receive training through Texas Education Agency Institutes. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



£OflflI£i Socorro A. Garia, Alice Independent School District, 200 N. Reynolds St., Alice, TX 78332. 
(S12) 664-0981, ext. 41. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title VII JDRP No. 75-56 Approved: 6/27/75 

Coapil^d Sunwr 1951 



PMtCT 



CORPUS CHRIST! FOLLOW THROUGH BILINGUAL PROJECT 

An early childhood education program providing bilingual instruction, ancillary services, 
parent involvement, and staff development. 



tQTQtt QOditnCt Approved by JDRP for Hispanic students of limited English-speaking ability, grades 
9 K-3, from low-income families. 



dtStflDtlOfl The Cor P u$ Christ i Independent School District follow Through progran is a research and devel- 

* opnent program des4<)ned to extend the benefits of Head Start into the primary grades. The 

program serves approximately 800 students in two elementary schools. 

The primary objective of the instructional program is to provide for the unique needs of Hispanic students of 
Halted English-speaking ability. Instruction is designed to accomodate the individual student's fngllsh and 
Spanish oral language proficiency and learning style. 

The follow Through Project incorporates the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEOL) model into the 
local cistrlct's regular instructional program. The SEOL -«del is based on the premise that children fraa low- 
tncoae families need a developmental program. At the kindergarten level, the model stresses visual, auditory, 
language, motor, and pre-writing skills. In the first, second, and third grades, the language development and 
reading components of the model stress the development of the student's communication skills, initially, instruc- 
tion is given in the child's dominant language, so that skills acquired in the first language may be transferred 
to thexSecond. The Social Education program utilizes a multimedia approach to develop social concepts and promote 
culturaiNawareness. 
\ 

s 

Contact the project about available training and other services. \ 



tQt\tQtt Resource Centers-Special 1st, follow Through Resource Center, Elementary School, 

3102 Highland, CorpusXhci^tl, TX 78405. (512) 884-0611. 



ERLC 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
Compiled Suwwr 1981 
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JORP Ho. H-MO Approved: 9/1/77 



PSOjiCf "WSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 



A bil i ngual/btcultural progran that provides Initial Instruction In the Children's native 
language and cultural environment. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students grades K-12. 



description This program is designed to serve Spanish speaking students by developing culturally and 
x ' linguistically appropriate Curricula, providing relevant training for teachers and aides, 

developing parent and community Involvement in the educational process, and generally effecting a change in 
attitudes toward bilingual educatton. The intent of this projraa is threefold: to help students become fluent 
and literate in English, to increase student' achievement In all content areas In English or Spanish, and to 
facilitate students' culttral growth. Initial instruction in all content areas Is given In the students' native 
language, while a strong English language development prograa is provided. As students attain proficiency in 
English they are phased into Instructior. in English, but may continue Instruction In Spanish language development 
and Spanish reading in schools where the program Is provided through the sixth grade. 

State-adopted materials are now provided for grades k-3. Other materials are provided through state and local 
funds for grades 4-6. In addition, curriculum guides, performance objectives, and other materials for all grade 
levels have been written locally 



At the secondary level, the program includes English as a second language for monol Ingual Spanish students, 
bilingual courses for students who have already attained some degree of bilinguallsm. 



and 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tQntQCt August ina Reyes, Executive Director, Bilingual Department, Houston Independent School District, 
3830 Richmond Ave.; Houston, TX 77027. (713)623-5126. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title VII 

ComplliS Sunmr 19$ X 



JDRP No. 75-52 Approved: 6/24/75 



PROflCT M,WAJ ^ STUOENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (HSRTS) 

An educational and health system for migrant children, preschool -12. 



target auditnu 



Approved by JDRP as a program for migrant children, preschool through secondary, 
teachers, teacher's aides, nurses, counselors, and administrator*. 



de$CriptiOn ™* computerized sys*en w ith 180 teletype terminals located in 44 states serves all 50 states, 

• the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and American Samoa. Terminals submit student 

dau on migrant children on a daily basis. Curriculum being taught to migrant children is established by each 
state through an application submitted to the United States Office of Education. The curriculum varies according 
to the established needs of migrant children at their various levels. Through the HSRTS, teachers have at their 
disposal special programs, tests, criterion test data, and special interest, health, and other data. This allows 
teachers to formulae ideas on what the student has mastered and what level program should be developed. No 
single approach Is used, however, saany programs have been developed ar)und the tutorial. 

Presently, the computer is being programed to provide skill-based information on all children in the areas of 
reading, suth, oral language, and early chiidhodd skills. This information will then become a part of the total 
history of every child in the development of hij or her profile. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOfltQtt ** o1 * n ^Murray. Administrator for Special 5ervices and Technical Advisor, H^rant Student Record 
Transfer System. Arctt-ford tducation Building. Little Rock. AR, /2201. (S01) 3/1-18S7. 



Developmental Funding: USOE LStA Title I (Higrant) 
j^J^I(^ Compiivd Suicvt i '1 



JDRP No. ig 



Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PROJECT N0KAO: Need$ and 0b J ecti 

ves for Migrant Advancement ,and Development 

A school year tutorial program, j suaner education program, and a family unit program designed 
to meet the special needs of Migrant students through individualized instruction. 



iQttytt QUdlttKt School year program approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades K-12, summer 
program approved for students ages 2.S-17 and young adults to age 21 If they hive not 
gh school diploma, family unit program approved for total family, all abilities, all ages. 



received a hi 



description The school year tutorial program operates in conjunction with the county's school districts. 

Certified teachers provide daily intensive Instruction in reading, math, and language usage to 
each student at his or her development level. Enrichment activities In appreciation of culture and the arts and 
self-concept development are integral parts of the curriculum. The teacher counsels students in social behavior, 
adjustment to new school situations and teachers, attendance, completion of schcol , and the advantages of educa- 
tion. The summer program provides six to eight weeks of experiences planned to compensate for the migrant child's 
interrupted education. Curriculum Includes nutrition and health care, cultural enrichment, career awareness, pre- 
vocation^l opportunities, and reading, math, language arts, science, and social studies. Students 10 years of age 
and older participate in three of the following prevocational program, on a half -<ay basis, secretarial/clerical, 
power mechanics, building trades, and agricultural science. Students are pretested, identified needs dictate 
behavioral objectives for each child. The curriculum includes a preschool program designed to prepare migrant 
children for school. Chllaren are assessed individually and assigned development skills. Social, motor, and oral 
language development are emphasized. Classrooms are staffed with a teacher and an aide, one of whom is bilingual, 
Preschool and kindergarten classes have additional aides. A mobile unit provides support services to nigrant 
families at the camps. Activities include basic education, recreation, and human resource assistance. Parental 
Involves is encouraged through recruiters, evening open houses, and a Sunday fiesta celebration. The family 
unit compon»nt is an evening program designed to encourage total family involvement. The curriculum includes In- 
struction it, basic skills, home economics, and training parents in preschool education, ' 
Contact the project about available training and other serytxes. 



COfl fCCi John H * Dorainguez, Jr., Director, Van 8uren Intermediate School Oistrict . 
" v lawrence. Ml 49064. (616) 674-8091 , ext. 214. 



701 S. Paw Paw St. 



Developmental fundlrg: uSOE ESEA Title I (Migrant) 
Coripilmd Suj»*r 1991 



JORP No. 21a 



Approved: 4/9/73 



PM/fCT 



SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

A continuation school for secondary- grade migrant students who have been attending school 
In another disfict or state and are not able to continue school because of the need to work. 



target audience 

Approved by JORP for migrant high school students who oust tnnifer credits from one 
district to another. 



dt$tnptlQtt Tne students tran.fer into the credit exchange alternative schools and are enrolled in the 
■ sane schedule of classes they followed at their home-base school. They are given individu- 

alized and stall-group instruction and complete their course of study in the receiving school. Upon completion 
of the term, their credits are transferred to the home school on an official high school transcript. 

Classes meet at a time when the students can attend, usually in late afternoon or early evening. Certificated 
staff are employed and the content of the work at the credit excharge school Is identical to the work at the 
home school. Students can attend a combination of their home school and the credit exchange schools for all 
four /ears of high school and graduate on target with their classmates who do not mig.'ace. 

Provisions are also aade for non-£ngl 1 sh-speak »ng students and students who have dropped out but wish to 
return to school or pursue a GED. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtttQtt °* v1d w * l* 1 **! 1 1 State Coordinator, or Tito J. Moreno, Oeveloper/Demonstrator, Secondary 
Credit Exchange Program, P.O. Box 719, Sunn/Side, WA 98944. (509) 837-4344. 



Developmental funding: USOE ESEA Title 1 (Migrant) 
]^J^|(^ Compile Su#w»r 19*1 



JORP No. 77-113 Approved: 4/18/77 
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SECTION 4 
CAREER/VOCATIONAL EOUCATION* 

; NON-fUNOEO OEVELOPER/OEMONSTRATQR PROJECTS 

I 

* J 

project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program - Arkansas 4-3 

A pVograa for infusing career awareness into the regular eleoentary curriculum, emphasizing 
the relationship between careers and basic academic skills. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - Ohio 4-4 

A :areer education effort that exemplifies the integrated approach to career development 
by utilizing career education activities as part of the ongoing curriculum. 

CAREE* EDUCATION RESPONSIVE, TO EVERY STUDENT (CERES) - California 4-S 

A career education program in which students practice their basic skills as ihey develop 
attitudes and decision. making skills in a world-of -work mode. 

project DISCOVERY - Iowa -. , 4-6 

Alsysteoatic approach to career/vocational exploration that allows the participant to 
SMrCh for a "career theme." not just "a job." 

projbct EQUALITY - Washington 4.; 

A 1 project aimed at reducing sex-role stereotyping and expanding students' perceptions of 
job Options open to feiaales and males alike. 

HEAR: Hunan Educational Awareness Resource (A Career Education Program to Reduce Effects 

of Sex Role Stereotyping) - New Jersey 4-8 

K prograo that £ombfn«s career education with human growth and development processes, sex 
Stereotyping affect* a'n^vocat iopal choice psychology to reduce the effects of gender-role 
limitations. / v> *^ 

MATCHING ATTITUDES ANO TALENTS TO pAREER HORIZONS (MATCH) - California 4-9 

A program designed to Infuse carter education into the regular K-8 curriculum, with a 
/component for staff development and self-evaluation. 

OCCUPATIONAL/ VERSATILITY (O.V.) - Washington 4-10 

An exploratory^pc^vocat ional experience for all students in a general multiple-activity 
i Industr/at arts shopv^ \ 

RtHA OTHTfffY MV€^ > MrTO'TARgER GUIOANCE PROJECT - Arizona 4-11 

A K-12 infjftion model designed to help students develop knowledge and skills in self- 
awareness ^nd self-esteem, the world of workVand decision making. 

OTHER JDRP^PROVEO PROJECTS 

CAREER EDUCATiow «rsoWE CENTER PROGRAM (CERCP) - 01 strict of Columbia 4-12 

A progra* "ic ease self-appraisal', occupational information, goal selection. and planning 
and problem solving among urban tent*? graders. 

CAREER INTERN PROGRAM - Pennsylvania 4-12 

A program aimed a b, dropout prevention at the secondary schoo 1 '<*vel. 

CAREER PLANNING SUPPORT SYSTEM - Ohio...., 4. 13 

A set of materials 1 for implement 1 ng a comprehensive high school career development program. 

project CDCC: Career Development. Centered Curriculum - Michigan 4-13 

A sequentially coordinated career development program with teacher-developed classroom u nits 
that focus on career awareness,] se.ff-awareness, and introduction to decision making. 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) [Afpalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL )] • West Virginia 4-14 

An experience-based career education program operating in a community setting rather than 
in a traditional classroom. 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER E0UCATI0N (EBCE) -- FOND 0U LAC. WISCONSIN - Wisconsin 4-14 

A career exploration program that integrates community experiences, academic experiences, 
and basic life skills. 

EXPERI ENCE-6ASED CAREER EOUCATIUN (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools. Inc. (RBS)J - Pennsylvania 4- lb 

A program of inquiry and planning that integrates schovi and community experiences to help 
students develop life goals, career choices, and postsecondary plans. 

FREESTYLE - California 4-IS 

A series of television programs aimed at reducing sex-role stereotypes and expanding career 
awareness for children ages 9-12 and their parents. 



•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index. P. 14-10. and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16, for related program. 
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ERIC 



OCCUPATIONAL ANO CAREER DEVELOPMENT - Georgia 4.16 

A sequential career education prograo focusing on student awareness, exploration, and 
preparation. 

OPENING THE OOMS - New Jersey 4 . 16 

A nongraded. nonjudgsiental career elation curriculum combined with reading readiness and 
writing. 

•OCtA ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS PUBLICATIONS - California 4-17 

A three-year student-oriented program designed to introduce secondary school students to 
allied health occupations. 



4-2 



PROJECT pROsJECT ZKP - B«ton Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness krogra* 

A program for Infusing career awareness Into the regular elementary curriculum, emphasizing 
the relationship between careers and basic academic skills. 



tbfQtt QUdlttKi Approve J by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 1-6, supplementary Learning 

9 ActlvTy Packets approved by JORP for grades ? and 8. A kindergarten program Is 

available, bat no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. The program now 
operates primarily In grades 1-6. 



ut$CnptiOn Career awareness becones an integral part of the total curriculum of pupils grades K-8 

through the use of Learning Activity Packets (LAPs). For' each grade level, there are 32 
different pickets representing 30 occupations. Each packet includes a career story incorporating the concepts 
of work as a way of life, tools, tasks, training and education, traits, and economics. Pupils are provided 
the opportunity to exercise Individua' preferences, to use problem-solving skills, to be creative, and to do 
some decision waking. Each packet also includss an academic skill. The worker's need for this skiM, teaching 
facts or Information, and practice activities for developing or Improving pupil skill are provided in ea'.h 
packet. A posttest (review) covering the career concepts completes the packet. Care has been t-K... . *how 
students that school Subjects are important and related to the world of work. 



The packets are designed to be completed in 15-30 minutes, 
force their companion academic skills at the appropriate tl 



They may be used to introduce, review, or rein- 
imes. 



Key Elements, teachers and administrators have received inservice tracing in infusing Project CAP into 
classroom, sufficient materials have been provided for all participating teachers and pupils, pretest is 
administered (posttest planned for), teachers are using materials in accordance with plans made at training 
workshops. 



tVKltnCt Of tfjtttiOtntSS Project pupils Show a significantly greater (.01 level) awareness of 

careers than -tudents in comparable schools not infusing a career aware- 
ness program into their curricula (LvaluatWe Research Associates' Occ pational Career Concepts and worker 
Activities Tests, administered in 1976). This shows that at minimal cost and without adding tiae to the 
daily schedule. Infusion of career concepts into a regular academic skill area results in greater career 
awareness. 



implementation requirements 



or further mservlcp v 
in a Strong program. 



sits if requested. 



Project staff provide a workshop (of one or more days) for adopting 
district teachers and administrators and return for monitoring 
Experience has shown that administrator and teacher support results 



financial requirements 



by the adopter. 



A set of U CAPS-LAPS (25 copies of each) for a sinq'e grade level S105. 
Teac'ier's manual SS. Student materials may be purchased or reproduced 



service* available 



Awareness naterlals are available at no c*,st. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project sire and additional demonstration sues in hone state. 
Pryject staff are available for out-of-state awareness meetings icosts to be negotiated). Training is conduced 
only at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem «ust be paid), follow-up services are available U adopters 
(costs to be negotiated). 



tOntQtt Jeanne Leffler. Director, or "artha Rothrock. Assistant Director, Bo*. 13. Greenland. Aft 72737. 
(501) 443-3336. 



Developnwrtal Funding u$ot t ^A Title III 
Compiled Surcvi 1991 



JDRP No. 78-178 Approved 5/24/78 
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PROJECT CAR££ft DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

A career education effort that exemplifies the integrated approach to career development by 
jtlluing career education activities a$ part of the ongoing cSrrlCJlun. aeve,opn * nt by 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students of all ability levels In grades K-10. This program has 
been used in other settings with grades 11 and 12, but no evidence of effectiveness 



has been submitted to or approved by the P* n lV." " "~ ^ "* BW,BcnfcB 01 ef f «tiveness 

dt$CriptlOn - «^«; u *»y demonstrates the many relationships between school subjects and 

n n iAat . _ aspects of the world of work. The program conforms to the Stale of Ohio model; thus it 
Provides for three career development stages. Career Motivation (K-6). Career Orientation (7-8) aid Itrllr 
Exploration (9- 2). At the elenentary level, the program develop po t ve attitud \ \Zrk task croietl£ 
Z?L l 8 CC r H$ r nt ' i*™'™" of the variety of workers, the dignity of work/a™ se lEoSn! In ' 
occuo t wi^A^ ^ n9e ? f S CuW i , ? n$ -orker characteristics, relevance of school subjects to 

orades 12 Xl l'J* ?r a,u " ,0n ? f ^erests. aptitudes, and abilities receive the major emphasis: For 
grades 9-12, the exploration phase Introduces in-depth studies in occupational areas of Student choice actual 
exploration ,nd work experience, and value and interest clarif ication/wlth . he£ e«ph!m on aellsfon 

During all three stages of the program, seven developmental areas are integrated into all segments of the 
curriculum ndlv dual and envlroment. education and training, world of work, economics, self? J> ovabllitv 

2rVi2 SUV? " • i? deCi$i ° n aak^0<, • * "*t° r e1enent of ^ W*° the Semen of cSSuSi y mem? 
bers and workers of all types as collaborators with educators In the career education process. *** 



eOidenU Of CffCCtiOCneSS Process and product evaluation designs utilized were developed and conducted 
n«^, - « » . by Studies in Education, Testing included a large number of students In 

5SEr^pS;X?, r ^SS! ,$ - Re$UU$ tMt Pn " r " eff0r " Pr0v1ded ^owlLge^inS 0 con!u?ently 

implementation requirements A Single teacher, a school, or an entire district can adopt the 

oft fh» ht* rt # .... i ».« » ^ . progran. One or more project coordinators are needed, depending 

? the population to be served. Successful implementation depends on intensive staff mservice 
n t ¥ C S cesTmla J'Jl * U "? $ted "tivUies are Introduced. The project makes extensive H e of cot 
re$ ° urWS Jy * ean$ 0f st * Cl " on « 01,| « COTnunlty-based programs involving local business, Industry, *nd 

financial requirements Start-up costs .fill vary depending on the Intensity of activity expected In the 
for ,„,.i,i » . , * beginning year and the size of the adopMng district, A rtnmura suggestion 

J :%t™K! V 1 arvJ ^ jrct, ^ e of ?\tcr.als needed by tearher and counselors Is S3.0OO. The Akron schools 
serve 26,000 students with a budget of S10 oer student. *cnoo»i 

SerOUeS aOQilable Awareness materials are available at cost. Visitors are welcome at project site any 
i, t . . , ti"ie by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
net- ngs travel and per j,„ , u$ t be paid). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own 

2 le jIT ?«? JlS?,M' n UM % i ?.' d0Pter ,,te ■ ,d - Au *« t*™*» (twiner travel and p r , 

*js be paij). Iniplenentation aw follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated), 



contact 



•lie* 'opougis, Director of Career tduCa:ion Programs. 0 r Jerry Ryan. Protect Coordinator. 
6*» >teme«» Ave., Avrjn. OH 44301. (216) 434.3404, ~~ 



Developmental Funding: jjo^ 
Compiled Suwvr 19$ I 



JDRP No, 78-181 Approved: 5/2S/;8 



PROJECT CARttR t00CAT,0? < «SP0SSIV£ TO EVERT STUDENT (CERES) 

A Career education prograa In which students practice their basic skills as they develop 
attitudes and decisio. <aak1ng skill* in a world-of-work node 



target audience Approved by JDUP for primary school children grades K-3. This program has been used in 
otN»r settings with grides 4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to 

or approved by the Panel. 



description Project CERES ha\ developed instructional Procedures to facilitate the Infusion of Career edu- 
cation concepts into the regular curriculum, project staff have developed a career education 
tutrix thai identifies guals and objectives in seven areas, nunerous Infusion units, a variety of career education 
learning centers, i simulation program, a career education test for Pleasuring student gains, a Program and Manage- 
ment Evaluation System (PAHES) :hat establishes staff responsibilities, and a Career Education Inservice Model 
(CEIM) that guides career education activities. The project strongly stresses staff development. 



evidence of effectiveness When compared with a control group, project students showed significant 

growth in their career development as reflected by their achievement of 
jectives representing seven areas of career education. Student growth was measured with a ^oject- developed 
career education test. 



ItnplementQtlOn reQUirCMCntS Thc project's activities a*e easily transportable since they can be 

• inpleisented without disr-.ptlng existing programs. The program can 

be adopted by individual teachers ^txi/or schools. Two Jays of staff training are advisable. 



fWOnCIQl reQUirCmCntS Copies of unit development and S'aff Inservice materials, instructional 
materials, tests, and reports are helpful. Release time is required for 

staff durinj inservice training. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome* at project 

site by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings [costs to be negotiated). Training is available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementa- 
tion and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be regotiated). 



COntaCt Virginia H. Lish. Curriculum Specialist. Ceres School Jistrlct. P.O. 8ox 307, Ceres. CA 9530/. 
W (209) S38-0148. 



OeveloPWntal Funding. u$ot Career Euucatton <mj YE* Part J 
Cotspi 1*4 Sooner I9tl 



JORP Ho. 78-182 Approved: S/25//C 



PROJECT PRW "f OISCOVERY 

A systematic approach to career/vxational exploration that allows the participant 
search for a "career the^e," not just 'a jot).' 



tQtgCt audit tKt Approve-! by JORP for individuals of ill abilities. igc 1? and up. incljd'ng minority 
groups, the deprived, and the handicapped, as well as "typical" populations. 



description Project Discovery package activities can be used alone for exploration, or co»-<>med with 

other activities (care, r Inforwatlon materials, Shadowing, Expcnence-3ased iircer iducation 
work evaluation, 4nd eapl oyabi I ity skills training) to foru a. wore comprehensive s/stcu. Thirty-seven explora- 
tion packages and a Guidance a*d Counsel inj Component comprise the "Regular Edition." Packages contain hardware 
171 S ?I tW fl! e n ece$$ary to perfom work activities. These activities include indi /idual i zed. written instructions 
(fourth- through sixth-g^de reading level) (n cartoon-style forwat. Participants gain experience and a feeling 
for work by performing t he se activities. Guidance and counseling activities assist in processing information. 

fifteen exploration packages ("Special Edition") are designed for special needs populations, including disable! 
refers. Modifications of the Regular Edttiv,- were based on f.eld testing in schools. The resulting changes 
include a lower reading level (second through fourth grade), addition of an introductory book for each package 
and a revise* set of guidance and counseling snaterials. The Guidance and Counseling Cavonent illows staff to 
help participants more effectively "process" these experiences. Guidance materials include a manual, instructor's 
notes for each package, and a I6n a fil*. These gatcnals support f.ve functions staff orientation, partici- 
pant orientation, package details, experience processing, and integration. 



CVidtHCt Of tfjtCtlOtntSS 'Project Discovery increases participants' experience base and heightens 

awareness o f *ne kinds of work foy which their abilities and interests 
sui. tbeia. Experinental and control groups (3o8 students at four schools) were pre- jrvj posttested over a 
two-year period with the Majure Assessment of Oiscovery Exploration. Evaluation of test results shows that 
the greater the group mean f 0r Project Oiscovery packages explored, the greater the ,oean change on alt sca»es. 

implementation requirements The Discovery approach to career exploration offers various adop- 
tion possibilities. There are numerous nodels. but most follow 
one of three basic forwats the Career Exploration Center Approach, where all packages are located in one 
large open or subdivided area with stjdents scheduled for explorations, the Multiple Classroon Approach, with 
packages located in two or ^ore roons with separate staff ings. and Mobile Approaches, where packages are circu- 
lated among different buildings or transported in a mobile lab. Staffing requirements vary accordingly. Lab 
course teachers are often selected, but any teacher dedicated to individualized instruction is suitable. 

finQntlQl retfUirementS Ccoplete System of 3/ Project Discovery Exploration Packages plus Guidance 

Counseling Conponent. SI4.620. Special Edition systeo 0 f 15 Project 
Discovery Exploration Packages plus Guidance and Counseling Covonent. W.980. Indivioual packages, fro-n S60 
to S3.I85. Guidance and Counseling Conponent included at no cost on all orders over S3. 000 for the Reaular 
Edition, over $2,000 for the Special Edition. 



SerOlteS OUailablt Awareness naterials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses rust be paid.) 
Training is also available at adoPte' site (all expenses nust be paid.) Liplenentation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses nust be paid). 



COntQCt p *'lip A. Olive, experience education. 401 Seed St.. Red J*k % !A 51->6b. (/12) 6^-4913 or 
(COO) 831-S886. 
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PROJECT PR0JECT E( * ,ALU 



A project aimed at reducing sex-role stereotyping and expanding students' perceptions of job 
options Open to females and males alike. 



target audience Approved by J3RP for grades K-6. 



description Project Equality proposes to reduce sex-role stereotyping in students, grades with mate- 

rials designed to counter such stereotypes In occupational and home sex roles. Project- 
developed materials wtitch may be used independently or In combination pro.lde students with nontradl tlonal 
sex-rol« nodels. All materials arc self-contained, easily adi,ved to a variety of classrooc settings, require 
no additional staffing, and fit wlthn. the context of subjects the teacher Is already expected to cover. HGit 
require 15-45 minutes" use per day over a two- to three-week period- Activities are simple, interesting, and 
experiential, aaklng then usable with students of different ability/levels. Six Occupation Simulation Packets 
(56.25 each) 'eature a hands-on career education activity based on *he Isolated job skill concept. This concept 
singles out a saleable skill required fo~ a wide variety of jobs and already possessed In some measure by students. 
As st.Jents Identify and „se the skill In a hands-on simulated work experience, it becomes clear that a skill 
required for one type of work can often be transferred to another. Discussion questions emphasize these 
points. The six packets ("Color Discrimination" and "Crawling and Squatting" for grades K-2, "Assembling" and 
"Creativity" for grades 3-4, and "Measuring" and "Oral Persuasion" for grades 5-6) are sensitive to many kinds 
of discrimination. Illustrations show a six of races and sexes, and K-2 packets Include a discussion of how to 
use the activities with handicapped children. Packets Include lesson plans and a list of required support 
materials. Kits containing all required support materials are available, ranging In price froo »155-S375. The 
yellow. Blue and Red Book , for grades K-6 (526), is e large loos -leaf notebook containing many Ideas for 
Stort-tera activities that help teacher and students expand their awareness of sex-role stereotyping and 
^broaden their views of sex roles in the home and appropriate job opportunities for qualified people. Activities 
in the yellow area take 10-20 minutes to arry out. those In the blue area require 20-40 alnutes. and those In 
the red, more than 40 minutes. Many Thousand Words ■■ Work Pictures , for grades K-6 (526), Is a loose-leaf 
book containing pictures of women and men, girls and boys in a variety of nonstereotyped work settings at 
home, at school, and in the community, a variety of skills and abilities Is depicted. Discussion questions 
focus on the job skills needed and on whether possession of those skills is limited by sex. 



evidence of effectiveness Pre- and posttestlng of 5,259 students in six school districts with the Who 

Should test (an objective Instrument designed to assess degree of sex-role 
stereotyping) was conducted In 1977-78. Primary students showed a 17. 3t reduction and Intermediate students a 
16.11 reduction in sex-role stereotyping after exposure to just one set of Equality materials. Control groups 
showed little change. Results were statistically significant at less than the .005 level. The materials are 
even more effective when used In combination. 



implementation requirements St*ff: district career education director and/or curriculum director, 

principal, school librarian, and fix teachers. Training: one one 
and one-half day training session, optional one-day follow-up meeting. Total cost for staff development of 
implementation team and «H Interested teachers {to a maximum of 60). 5800 plus tra.el costs for two trainers. 



financial requirements >< an materials are used, total cost is 51.769. Estimated continuation 

cost Is 575 a year. Materials can be used by all district elementary 
schools in turn. Assuming 3,000 K-6 students In a district, first year cost of implementing the program Is 85£ 
per pupil. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitor* are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment, project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (travel and per diem awsj, be paid). Training is conducted at project (adopter pays only Us own 
costs). Training is also available at dopter site and at turnkey sites in Bellevue, Washington jnd Faralngton, 
Utah (all expenses must be paid, including trainers' stipends), implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt John R oss. Director of Federal Programs. Highltne School District, 15675 Ambaun Blvd. SW, Seattle, 
WA 98166. (206) 433-2454. 



Developmental funding: uso£ £SEA Title II! and 1V-C and 

Women's Educational Equity Act Prograa 
Compiled Swmmr I9$l ; 



JDRP No. 78-180 Approved: 5/25/78 
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PkOIECT H£Afl: Hu!fa " i Educational Awareness Resource (A Career Education Program to Reduce Effects of 
' ~ m Sex Role Stereotyping) 

A program that combines career education with human growth and development processes, sex 
stereotyping affect, and vocational choice psychology to reduce the effects of gender-role 
limitations. 



forger audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 4-9. It has been used in 

other settings with grades 1-3 and 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

< 

(ttStfiptiOft Project HEAR consists of Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary Learning Units, each integrated 

~* * student s regular curriculum over a 45-day time span. Learning Units are sequentially ' 

organized, ungraded, and designed for use in any existing classroom structure with any discipline, they may be 
adapted to multiple learning needs. The -developmental tasks of each learning unit are geared to differences 
in learning level. Because the learning needs of twelfth-grade students are different from those of eighth- 
and fourth-grade students and because individual learning styles also differ, Project HEAR' s materials combine 
reading, writing, verbal, auoiovisual, simulation gaming, and kinesthetic learning experiences. Activities 
are varied and afford students opportunities to work individually and in large and small groups. 

Project HEAR alas to expose students to the concepts of growth and change and to make them aware of their 
needs, skills, strengths, aptitudes, feelings, and motivations. The program relates a variety of occupational 
information to the student* s self-concept. Emphasis is placed on choosing and examining alternatives in order 
to make decisions. At the elementary school level, the primary goal of the program is to change students' 
attitudes toward the world of work and to break down occupational stereotypes. At the upper levels, the program 
aims to increase students knowledge of the world of work and to align their occupational choices with their 
occupational interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

Project HEAR' s curriculua is designed to help students explore themselves without judgement of success or 
failure, to lead students to a successively widening exploration of the world outside themselves, and to teach 
then decision-making skills and provide skill-building activities. Self-awareness, career awareness, and 
decision making ar e the threads that weave the project's components together and the respective foci of the 
Primary, Intermediate, and Secondary Learning Units. 



WkiCnCt Of tfjtttlOtntSS The program is effective In reducing the impact of gender- role limlta- 
_ Hons. Oata collected from locally developed Instruments In 1976 were 

analyzed by a pre/post contrast of experimental and control groups. Two years later, a second experimental 
design confirmed Project HEAR' s effectiveness. • 



implementation requirements Ho special. facll itles or equipment are needed for successful 

implementation. Curriculum units are packaged in classroom sets 
with supplies for 30 students. Staff training, evaluation of student Impact, and follow-up are required for 
adoption. Each training session is uniquely developed for adopters and averages two days. 



financial requirements Materials costs for 1981-82. $395 for a classroom unit. The only consumables 

are the unit workbooks, which can be replaced for $2.50 each (Primary and 

Intermediate) and $4 (Secondary). 



StrOlteS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

s*t* an> time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training Is conducted only at adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters "(costs to be negotiated). 



tOntaCt Joel Geller, Director, Project HEAR, Cogent Associates, 306 Alexander St., Princeton, NJ 08540. 
(609) 921-1484. 



Developmental funding: USOE E SEA Titles III and IV-f 

Complied Swamr 1991 



JDRP No. 78-185 Approved: 5/31/78 
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PROjlCT ATTITUDES AND TALENTS TO CAREER HORIZONS (HATCH) 



A program designed to infuse career education Into the regular K-8 curriculum, with a component 
for staff development and self-evaluation. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students of a 



U abilities, K-8, and their teachers. 



description 



Project HATCH Is designed to Infuse a career education component Into the regular curriculum 
of a K-8 school district program. The program emphasizes career education In three ways: 
by an Infusion process built around the various content areas, by experiential activities within the classroom 
for real-tforid understanding, and by wide-ranging study and research opportunities that are centered in career 
education yet keyed to the content areas. The project has developed behavioral objectives in 10 areas of 
career edjcatlon, a grade- by- grade guide to achieving these objectives, a series of curriculum Infusion units 
that integrate career education concepts Into most curriculum areas, special Individualized programs, a simula- 
tion progr/R in civics, and career education evaluation Instruments (both formative and summatlve). Training 
sessions for program implementation have also been developed. During the two-day inservlce session, teachers 
are Introduced to the project and to ways they can assist In planning for Implementation and evaluation. 
Optional Inservice for professional development Is also available. 

The 10 goal areas of MATCH are career awareness, self-awareness, attitude development, education awareness, 
economic awareness, consumer competencies, career orientation, career exploration, career planning and decision- 
making skill development, and civic responsibility. Of the program's 67 objectives, a third are Introduced at 
the kindergarten level and all are Included In the materials for grade level 7-8. Project materials include 
teacher guides, consumables for students, game designs, bulletin board Idea sketches, evaluation instruments, 
administrative guides, and a fllmstrip for general program description. 



evidence of effectiveness 



When compared with a comparable control group, project students showed far 
greater growth in career development as evidenced by their achievement of 
objectives 1n 10 areas of career education. Student growth was assessed by project-developed evaluation instru- 
ments with a high degree of validity and reliability. 



implementation requirements 



The project's activities are easily transportable, they can be 
Implemented by teachers without disrupting existing programs and 
without adding special periods, special counseling, or staff. The program can be adopted by individual teachers 
or schools. Project materials and evaluation Instruments are needed for implementation. A staff training 
program of one to three days should be planned, based on needs of the adopter and the adoption plan. Implementa- 
tion shoui^ cover an 18-24 week time span. 



financial requirements One set of project materials (K-8), $400. Consumables, 

less if grade span of adopting school Is less than K-8. 
mentation are included in the project materials. 



$100. Costs are 
Guides for inple- 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own 
costs). Training is also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem nust be paid). Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per dies must be paid). 



ERIC 



tOntOtt 0arvel Alt red. Project Specialist, Ontario-Hontclair School District. 950 West "O" St., 
P.O. Box 313. Ontario, CA 91761. (714) 983-7412 or -9501 . ext. 235. 



Developmental Funding: usoi £SEA Title IV-C 
Compiled Swmvr 1981 



JDRP No. 78*167 Approved: 3/16/78 
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PROJECT OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY (O.V.) 



An exploratory prevocatlonal experience for all students in a general multiple-activity Indus- 
trial arts shop. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades 6-9 in industrial arts. This program has been used in 
other industrial arts settings with grades K-5 and 10-12, but no evidence of effec- 
tiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



de$CriptWn Occupational Versatility is a method whereby students learn in an exploratory industrial arts 
program. Throughout the learning procedure, the educator creates the scene in which the 
learner functions, and provides counsel. Th. \e«rner is responsible for selecting, directing, managing, and 
evaluating his/her performance. The degree of \earr\er responsibility increases as he/she progresses through the 
program. 

Facilities provide opportunities for work in areas that include, but are not United to woods, plastics, power, 
electricity/elecfonics, sheet metal, wrought iron, forge and foundry, welding, graphics, drawing, career infor- 
mation, and general industries. 

Classes are heterogeneous, composed of boys and girls froa different grade levels. Two or three instructors 
form a teaching team to supervise student activities. Students have access to a variety of information 
resources, to ipstructors, and to more-experienced peers. O.V. has been applied in one-teacher st.ops. 

The O.V. method has been expanded into four phases, the Awareness Phase, for the elementary school, the Explor- 
atory and Emphasis Phases, for the junior high school, and the Preparatory Phase, for the high school. Efforts 
are under way to merge the O.V. method with the American Industry Project, a study of the free-enterprise system. 
Adaptations of the O.V. 'nethod have also been applied to the home economics and art areas. 



tVldenCt Of effeCtiOeneSS In 1970-71, on the Childhood Attitude Inventory for Problem Solving, O.V. 

students (n«H8) scored 111.72 compared to non-0. V. students (n«137), who 
scored 107.46 (significantly higher at .01 level). In 1977, O.V. students (n«40) on the sane test scored 111.32 
(significant at .01 level). 



implementation requirements o.v. i s more corvwnly adapted than adopted, specific requirements 

are not listed here, due to the flexibility of adaptations. The 
O.V. Installation Manual has worksheets that cover all expenses and obligations. A workshop and/or visitation to 
demonstration sites (not mandatory) will assist the adapter in determining the extent of Implementation desired. 
A model adoption proposal for Title IV-C funding is available through TON Facilitators and/or the project office. 



financial requirements Installation costs vary greatly, since they depend on what materials are 

available and what degree of implementation a district wants. Installation 
Manual has a section intended to aid adopter in determining tue cost of desired program. Manual may be purchased 
for S17. 50 (including postage and handling) from. Jim Grossnicklaus, Albany Union H.S. Oistrict 8J, 2310 S. Elm 
St., Albany, OR 97321. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated,. 
Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



erJc 



COntaCt John Lavender, Director. Occupational Versatility, Huhlme School Oistrict, 15675 Anbaun Blvd., 
S.W. , Seattle, KA 93166. (202) 433-2453. 



Developmental Funding: US0 £ £S£ A Tit i e m 
Compiled Stave r 1981 



JORP No. 12 Approved: 4/16/73 
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PROJECT PIMA COmi °^ £L( >WENTAL CAREER CUIOASCE PROJECT 



A K-12 Infusion model designed to he!p students develop knowledge and Skills in self- 
awareness and self-esteem, the world of work, and decision making. 




target audience 



Approved by JORP for student* of all abilities grades 4-12, teachers, administrators 



counselors, and community raecbers. This program has been used in grades K-3, 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$tription The Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project is a state-fended inter-district or^ant- 

zation that coordinates or delivers a variety of cfcreer education services to all county 
schools. The project has several major conponents. direct services to students, services to school staffs 
who need help in planning or inpltoenting career education activities, selection and maintenance of up-to-date 
career education media and materials for use by all county school staffs, coordination of community resources, 
sues as volunteer aides, speakers, and work experience/exposure sites? conduct of parent discussion groups, 
and a variety of other services, such as career education implementation unit development and services to 
special education teachers. 

The approach to career education in Pima County is often referred to as "infusion," that is, the continued 
demonstration of the relationships between academic subjects and particular occupations or the world of work 
as a whole. Infusion redirects the focus and intent of school subjects without changing subject content. For 
example, addition may be taught by totaling prices on restaurant checks in a sinulated coffee shop instead of by 
adding nunbers on blank paper, i 

Elementary level activi.ies focus on self-awareness, self-esteem, and an introduction to career areas. Activi- 
ties in grades 7-9 focus on wider study of careers and use of decision-making skills. Activities at the high 
school level are aimed at giving students actual exoosure to work. 



CVidt!)Ct Of CfftCtlOin&S As a result of high levels of exposure to this career education program, 

a sample of county students in grades 4-12 performed better in all 
categories tested, as measured by a locally developed Careers Test, than a comparable sample of students with 
low exposu-e to the program. The program has been externally evaluated since 1972, 



implementation requirements The model is a counselor/consultant design that may be adapted to 

any educational setting, according to available personnel, facil- 
ities, and other resources within the adopting district. Requirements for adopting districts include qualified 
counselors or student-services personnel, commitment to the model, appropriate media and materials, and teacher- 
training time. Between two and two and one-half days of preservice training and additional follow-up inservice 
training are required. 



financial requirements 



A wide variety of commercially available curriculum materials already found 
in most schools is used. Costs of preservice and Inservice training for 
adopting staff and evaluation (testing, scoring, reporting) are borne by adopters. 



strmts amiable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment (one scheduled visit per semester). Project staff 
are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Tralnino is conducted at 
project site (all expenses must be p*1d, including trainer's fee, cost of training materials, trainer's travel 
and per diem). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntQCt ^rb^n Hanson, Program Manager, Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project, S45 N. Camm 
Seco, Tucson, AZ 85710. (602) 296-5451 or .2397. 



Developmental Funding: u so£ Educational Professions 
Development Act 

Compiled Sujwwr 1981 



JDRP No. 78-177 Approved; 9/10/78 
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PRO}tCT CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER PROGRAM (CERCP) 



A program to Increase sel f-appr)1sa1 , occupational information, goal selection, ano planning 
and problem solving among urban tenth graders. 



target audience Approved by JORP foi 



r students in grade 10. 



description Although this program was developed tor large, urban, principally minority-student school 

systems, project staff belle*- that It can be used by any system whose graduates face potential 
unemployment owing to inadequate training in career planning and insufficient knowledge of career possibilities 
and requ1rMnents» 

Coordinated activities take place in the Career Education Resource Center, the classroom, and the community. The 
project employs the Infusion approach to weave career education content Into Instruction In academics, counseling, 
and supplementary student activities. In the academic disciplines, competency-based lesson plans and instruc- 
tional materials are used to Integrate career education Into subject area content. Each semester includes a 
minimum <rf 40 Instructional sessions lasting between 45 and 70 minutes. 

Program activities Include student assessments, teacher training, individual and group guidance, field experi- 
ences, mlnicourse instruct loiHin test taking, lite skills, and career decision making, career research and explo- 
ration, a career-focused newspaper, parent seminars, and community Involvement activities. q 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntOCt Essie Page, State Coordinator of Career Education, Ellington School cf the Arts, Room 102, 35th 
*imi»wv» An(J R sts ^ N<y<; Washlngt0rw [£ 20007. (202) 282-0186. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Emergency School Assistance Act JDRp No. 80-4 Approved: 4/22/80 

Compiled Summr 19 $1 



PRQIECT CAREER ,NTERN pR0GRA * 

rnv/ui a program aimed at dropout 



program aimed at dropout prevention at the secondary school level. 



tOraet audienCe Approved by JDRP for students grades 10-12 who have been designated by school officials 
9 as having dropped out of school or as having the potential to drop out. 



dtttriDtiOn Applicants are dropout and potential dropout students from Philadelphia high schools. The 

■ selection criteria art: lack of consistent school attendance, inability to adjust to public 

schools, no major disciplinary problems, family adjustment problems, negative shifts In academic achievement 
levels. After prospective Interns (students) are recruited, they are exposed to the Intake Interview. They 
are also tested to determine If they have attained the minimum fifth-grade reading level requirements for 
admission. They are then scheduled for orientation and admitted to the program. Interns participate In the 
following courses during the first phase of the program: math, English, history, science, reading, career 
counseling seminar* cultural arts, typing, graphics, consumer math, humanities, and foreign language. In 
addition, career-oriented activities are employed, such as field trips, seminars, mini-fairs, and resource 
speakers. The curricula consist of career-oriented subject matter Integrated Into academic subject matter. 
At least one counseling session is conducted every two weeks. During the second phase. Interns are involved 
In Individualized Instruction and Independent study. Advanced courses In the aforementioned disciplines ensue. 
On-site exploration of careers In which *erns have expressed Interest is conducted. Career-oriented activities 
and counseling support continue. The t. phase commences when the Interns are prepared to graduate! College 
preparatory activities are implemented foi wOllege-bound Interns. Arrangements are made to place inyerns , 
into OJT, advancec skills training, and employment slots. / \ 
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Contact the project about .available training and other services. 



COtltnCt Robert Jackson, Program Manager, Oivlslon of Special Programs, OICs of America, Inc., 100 W. 
»vm»w*» coulter St.; Philadelphia, pa 19144. (215) 438-9800. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Sumor 19H 



National Institute of Education 



JDRP No. 77-119 Approved: 6/1/77 
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CAREER PLANNING SUPPORT SYSTEM 

A set of cuter 1 its for Implementing a comprehensive high school career development program. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for high school staff. 



dtilflptlOn The Career Planning Support System was developed between 1971 and 1973 by the National Center 

for Research In Vocational Education in response to an apparent need for the aoplicatlon of 
system aethodology to career education. The result 1s an extensive set of printed materials and fllmstrip- 
tapes describing a conprehensive educational framework and procedures that school staff can use to set up an 
accountable, school-wide high school career development prograa. (Career development has been defined as the 
Acquisition of nontechnical skills needed for a person to be able to work.) 

five elements are considered essential for a systematic planning process: a structure that wakes provision for 
leadership and active committee work, assessment of local career education needs and use of the results in 
establishing the program, a se; of career development goals listed in order of importance, behavioral objectives 
related to these goals, and activities for students related to these objectives. The printed materials and 
filastrlp-tapes provide the necessary training. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtttQtt Linda PflSter or Harla Peterson National Center for Research in Vocational Education, I960 Kenny 
Rd.; Columbus ,^H 43210. (614) 486-3655. 



Developmental funding: National Institute of Education 
Compiled Summr 19$1 



JDRP No. -80-5 



Approved: S/23/8D 



PkOftCT PR<WECT C0CC * Career Development Centered Curriculum 



A sequentially coordinated career development program with teacher-developed classroom units 
that focus on career awareness, self-awareness, and introduction to decision making. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels in grades K-6. 



dCW/flt/Ofl A carefcr 1s the combination of a person's continually changing occupational, family, civic, 

r and leisure life roles. This program Intends to help children move through '.he career devel- 

opment process as smoothly as possible and to help them understand that basic skills such as math, reading, and 
writing are used dally In the "outside world." The three major outcomes of the program are: increased awareness 
of life roles, development of and practice with decision-making skills, and enhanced self-concept formulation. 
The program consists of 27 curriculum units focused on a variety of career awareness and self-awareness topics. 
Each unit contains goals, objectives, specific instructional strategies, suggests resources, and evaluation 
instrumentation. The units are Interdisciplinary in that they include learning and practice in math, communica- 
tion arts, science, am? social studies while contributing to the career development aspects of each individual's 
growth. The units w»pl )y a variety of teaching strategies, such as role playing, discussions, work sheets, field 
trips, use of role models, and use of audiovisual materia's. They include evaluation strategies based on unit 
performance objectives. Tlwe of implementation for each unit is approximately two instruction hours per day <or 
a period of one to three weeks. One unit Is taught during each nine-week grading period at each grade level. 
The project s Inservlce component assists teachers in planning for and implementing unit activities in their 
classrooms. Many of the unit topics and activities are familiar to many teachers. However, what this program 
has to offer is a set of wel 1 -developed teaching materials that are sequenced, coordinated between grade levels, 
easMy adapted, and designed to be Incorporated Into existing social studies and science curricula, with built-in 
evaluation components and high-Interest activities for children. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQtt Lee Down ey, Project Director, Coloma Community Schools, Administration Building, P.O. Box 218. 
Boyer Rd., Coloma, MI 49D38. (616) 468-6785, ext. 46. 



q Developmental funding: USDE ESEA Title III 

j^J^Jj^ Compiled Sumer 1981 



JDRP No. 78-168 Approved: 3/16/78 
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PROJECT EXPERUNCE-BASEJ CAREER EOUCATION (EBCE) tAppalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL)j 

An experlence-basod career education program operating in a community setting rather than in 
a traditional classroom. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students grades 9-12 who wish to learn about and explore career 

options through experience and want minimal entry-level skills, and for those entering 
college who *jnt to test tentative career cho.ces. 

ut$tf\pl\Qf\ T he Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) program developed by the Appalachia Educational 

Laboratory (AEL) is an alternative program implemented by the school systems of 20 states 
at the Junior/senior level of high schtfol. Through EBCE, students earn academic credits, explore the real 
dimensions of many careers, learn about who they are and what they want to become, and master some of the 
skills they will need to successfully negotiate the complex world of adult living. Their goal should not be 
to train for one preselected job. but to discover by direct experience which career(s) they consider most 
potentially rewarding, not to use occasional field trips to supplement classroom study, but to actually do 
their studying in the context of real sites with people in the cornunlty. not imply to learn about responsi- 
bility, values, and vturity, but to become more responsible and mature and tu begin Initiating plans for 
career development. Implementation of EBCE requires the tra.nlng of two kinds of professionals not found in 
the traditional rchoolr a learning coordinator and an experience-site analyst. 



Contact the project about available training and Other services. 



COt\taCt Jack Sanders, Appalachia Educational Laboratory. P.O. Box 1348. Charleston. WV 25325. 
»vfi»w»» (334J M7 . 04||i 



Developmental funding: National Institute of Education OORP Ho. 75-22 Approved: 5/7/75 

Compiled SuMmr 19$1 



PROJECT EXPERlEfCE-BASEO CAREER EOUCATION (£8C£) -- TOKO DU LAC. WISCONSIN 



A career exploration program that integrates comr)unity experiences, academic experiences, and 
basic life skills. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students of all ab/lities. grades 11 and 12. who wish to explore 
careers while earning high school credi/t. 



de$Cript\Or{ The 90<*l of f0n<1 <^ Lac Experlence-Baseii Career Education program is to help students 
r look at themselves and at various career options in a realistic and mature manner, through 

use of corwunity resources with the guidance of a professional staff. Students experience responsibility and 
develop the decision-making skills necessary to form a career plan. 

The Pond du Lac program allows hiqh school juniors and seniors to earn academic credit while exploring careers 
in the community. Academic work is related to career exploration experiences, which helps students realize the 
relevance of subject matter to the real world of work. Heavy emphasis is placed on problem-solving and decision- 
making skills. Students are required to complete activity sheets on such basic life skills as banking, insurance, 
personal loans, and budgeting. 

Instruction Is on a one-to-one basis, and academic woric 1$ geared to each student's interests, abilities, and 
needs. A Career Guide helps the student to relate each career experience to his/her own values and needs. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtttaCt Ron4l<1 R- Nelson. Oirector, franklin School •- Goodrich Annex, 401 S. Military Rd. . fond du Lac. 
Wl 54935. (414) 921-1937 or -2440. 



Developmental funding: USOE BOAE 
EJ^C Co 'P il9<i Suorvr 1931 



JORP No. 79-4 



Approve*: 9/27/79 
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PRO/fCf tXPERUNCE-BASED CAREER EDUCATION (EBCE) 'Research for Better SchooK, Inc. (RBS) J 



A program of inquiry and planning that integrates school and ccmunity experiences to help 
students develop life goals, career choices, and postseCondary plans. 



forget audience 



Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12, teachers who develop corounl- 
ty-based learning activities for students, and school/comunity cooperation groups. This 
program has also been used in eighth grade, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 
the Panel. yy . 1 

dtStriptiOtl This progran focuses on five basic goals for students, preparation for career opportunities, 

growth in communications skills and mathematics; increased accuracy and breadth in student 
perceptions of their environment; enhanced motivation to learn, and increased ability to plan, solve problems, 
make decisions, <>nd take action. Three Interrelated components form the RBS EBCE Program. Career Development 
Career Guidance, and the Academic Resource Center, The most vlslbW component, and the one that distinguishes* 
this EBCE program from otner,s, is Career Development. Career Development directs students into the cccrounity 
for career explorations and contact with working adults. Career Guidance helps students to integrate their job- 
site activities with personal and academic Interests, needs, and skills through structured group and individual 
guidance sessions. The Academic Resource Center provides individualized instruction In mathematics and corrnunl- 
catlon skills. The existing school progran, of which RBS EBCE is designed to be part, provides the remainder of 
students academic needs. Once a week student* leave school and spend the day in the coorwnlty at a business, 
government office, or service agency participating in specific preplanned activities. Stu^ nts spend two periods 
a week in group guidance sessions. Guidance sessions serve both as an instructional setting in which to learn 
and apply problem-sol vl ng skills and as a forum in which students can jhare inforoatton about cosriunUy learning 
experiences. The group works with a process skills curriculua, The Career Clarification Program. A p, oblej-Solv - 
ing Approach, designed primarily for students in their first year of the program. rBS LBCE was not developed /or 
use in a rigid, predetermined manner. It was meant to be stretched and mo>ded to fit the circumstances of the 
particular comunity and school district. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntatt LOu ! s M *9 uire « Development Division Director, Research for Better Schools, Inc., 444 N. Third St. 
tvututt Philadelphia, PA 19123. (21S) S74-9300. 



Developmental funding: National Institute of Education 

Compiled 5unwr 19$1 



JDRP ho. 75-22 



Approved:5/7/75 
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FREF STYLE 

A series of television programs aimed at reducing sex-role stereotypes and expanding career 
awareness for children ages 9-12 and their parents. 



forget audience A PPr0 vej & y 



JORP for children ages 9-12 and their parents. 



ERIC 



de$CriptlOn freestyle seeks U> develop rore positive attitudes toward both males and fenales engaging in 
* . act wi ties and occupations that traditionally have been seen as appropriate for only one sex, 

to Promote the belief that iiales and females have rore abilities and engage in more varied activities and occupa- 
tions than the prevailing sU'eotypes Suggest, and to increase each child's interest m childhood activities and 
adult occupations that traditionally have been the do-vim of the opposite sex. Freestyle television program are 
centered around three content areas child pre-occupat lonal activities (activities that .nay lead to specific 
ca.eer interests), childhood behavioral skills (skills that children can begin to develop that may be useful in 
educational progress and in careers), and adult worV and family roles- The series consists «f 13 haif-hour dramas 
dmded into 26 l$-nmute seguvnts for classroom use. The programs portray a multiethnic group of young teenagers 
anj their families. *s the teenagers engage in n^nstereotyp ical interests and activities, they model behavior 
strategies needed for successful achievement in school and in work, hewers learn about the changing roles of men 
and wonen through the setting and plots of the dramas, freestyle can form the basis for a new emphasis m career 
education programs or wy be integrated into the regular language arts and social science program in the midd'e 
grades and in junior high schools. It is useful in the implementation of Title IX and m sex equity programs for 
♦eachers, admnistotors, parents, and connunity groups. The publication Curriculum for the Television Career 
bareness Project FBELSTYLE contains materials that can be copied for classroon use and information to support 
curricula* Jcv'eTopnen* , staff training, and parent education in career awareness and sex equity programs. The 
FREESTYLE Guide, the teachers' guide for the television programs, suggests classroom activities. 

Contact the Project about available training and other services. 



tOtltQtt ?lt ''^e*. Consul* ant, rreestyle, Division of Lducational Media. Los Angeles County Education 
r en» e r, )300 taper* 1 1 Highway, Do*ney. CA g&742. (21 3f <)22<b221. 



Developrvntal Funding National Instttite of Location jdrp No# 80-10 Approved: 7/11/80 
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PROIICT OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



A sequential career education program focusing jn student awareness, exploration, and 
preparation. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all ability levels, grades K-12. 



ae$CfiptiOlt The program emphasizes awareness and Orientation at the elementary level, exploration and 
orientation at the middle-school level, and preparation and Information at the secondary 
level. The program Is built around a career education theme that has as Its process "goals: student e/aluatlon 
of self-characteristics, exploration of broad occupational areas, Introduction to the economic and social values 
of work, Introduction to the psychological and sociological values of work, consideration of educational and 
training alternatives, and development of stuuent decision-making skills related to the other goals. Analysis 
of the process goals has led to the development of six elements that have been incorporated Into career education 
activities on all grade levels. These elements are: hands-on activities, role playing, field trips Into the 
community, resource people In the classroom, subject matter tie-Ins, and Introduction to occupations In the 
community relevant to students' Interests and abilities. 

The unit approach was chosen as the original structural framework for Implementing career education because 
Cobb County teachers felt more comfortable with units. The concurrent and overlapping nature of the elements 
stimulated Individual creativity and permitted flexibility within any given unit. Teachers were encour<iged to 
plan unit activities related to the curriculum and focused on students' interests and abilities. Through use 
of the six elements and the unit approach, teachers were given a basic framework with which to develop activ- 
ities to meet their students* needs. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CQritaCt Jud * Comer, Career Education Supervisor, Cobb County Public Schools, P.O. Box 1088, 
frviiiwfri Mariett4( w >jqo S1< (404) 422.9171, 



Developmental Funding: USOE BOAE JWP No. 74.7 Approved: 1/18/74 

Compile Swmmr 1901 



PROJECT ^NING THE DOORS 



A nongraded, nonjudgnental career education curriculum combined with reading readiness and 
writing. 



target auAenCe Approved by JDRP for students In grades K-3. 



detitlptlOn Almost 90 percent of all American women will work for part of their lives -- two Out of three 

■ because of economic need. Nevertheless, girls stilt aspire to a narrower range of careers 

than boys, and be/s still view girls within a narrow occupational scope. The developers of this Interdisci- 
plinary, multimedia career education curricul u» assume that If children In the early yea»*s can be taught norms 
and attitudes that allow flexibility In role Identification, their future occupational choices can be based not 
on sex-role stereotyping or societal expectations but on individual potential. On the pre^se that children 
learn by doing and that learning Is fun, learning activities combine reading readiness, writing aural, verbal, 
visual, slmulfttloi, gaming, and kinesthetic learning experiences. Students work Individually or in small or 
large groups. In the K-1 curriculum, four dramatic play units give children opportunities to construct a work 
environment and to role-play occupations. In the process, they are encouraged to assume stereotyped roles, 
learning centers allow children to select their oWn activities, thus enabling them to become more Independent, 
responsible, and socially cooperative. Language arts activities Improve verbal skills and build positive self- 
image. Learning activities for grades 2-3 follow a logical sequence and help students to look at themselves, 
the world of work, and decision making. An activities resource guide describes ISO activities, the rationale, 
goals, and object!* ts for each, suggestions for Implementation; and alternative strategies. 



Contact the project about available training and other sen'ces. 



tOntatt Joel Cogent Associates, 306 Alexander St., Princeton, NJ 08540. (609) 921-1484. 



ERIC 



Developmental Funding: USOE Office of Career Education 
Compiled Siummt 19$ I 



JDRP No. 80-36 Approved: 12/9/80 
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PUDJiCJ UCU AUIE0 HCAL ™ PROFESSIONS PUBLICATIONS 



A three-year student-oriented progra* designed to Introduce secondary school students to 
allied health occupations. 



targH audience Approved by JORP for secondary students. 



liOH Th « purposes of the program are to acquaint students with the allied health field and provide " 
then with training in it; to offer students positive educational experiences to encourage and 



motivate thea to continue their education, to give students skills and information with which they can compete 
and move upward in the world of work, to give students a better understanding of the health field to make then 
better consumers of its services, and to guide them into positions, occupations, and training programs for further 
education. The sequenced series of student objectives is based on inventories of tasks requisite to speciffc 
health careers, ranging fron biomedical photography to ward management. 




Contact the project about available tral'fng and other services. 




Developmental Funding: USOE BOAE 



J0«P No. 73-1 



Approved: 12/13/73 



Compiled Swamr I9$l 



ERIC 
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SECTIUN 5 
EARLY CHlLOHOOO/PARbT 1NVQLVEMLST* 

NDN-fUNDEO OIVELOPER/OEMONSTRATOR PROJECT^ 

COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Pri*ary Experience . Pennsylvania S s 

A comprehensive sequentially progrd^d prepnpary curriculum and «wna»ie/*nt"sySteiVth a - 
provides for individual devclopv«ntal growth and learning of basic readiness skills. 

DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY (OP) : A Validated Pupil Personnel Services DeoonStration 

Project • Florida 

A training* program for adults who wish to work wlth'young'chlidren'in'a'rH " 
activftybased intervention program. \ 

EARLY PREVENTION Of SCHOOL FAILURE - Illinois c ; 

A progrAci designed to prevent school failure in children ages 4-6 through 'early 
Identification and remediation of developmental learning deficiencies that would 
adversely affect their school performance. 

HCHP/VIP: Mother*Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project . New York.... 5 3 

A voluntary hone-based program for preventing educational disadvantage in children -wo""v 
four years old by enhancing parent-child interaction. 

PARENT READINESS EDUCATION PROJECT (PREP) . Michigan - c 9 

An early-intervention project for academically high. risk preschool childreVinwhich 
pa.ents attend classes to learn to becooe effective change agents for their own 
children and high school students learn preparenting skills while working uiih 
Children. 

PERCEPTION* - Hew Jersey 

A prerequisite to any formal learning discipline. 

the PORTAGE PROJECT A Hone Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children . Wisconsin... $.11 
A home teaching progran serving multicategoncal handicapped children fron birth to Six 
years of age. 



OTHER JORP-APPROVED PROJECTS 

A00E0 DIMENSIONS TO PARENT AND PRESCHOOL EOUCATION - Colorado s , 2 

An early childhood education prograa built on the belief that parents are their "child "s 
first and oost effective teachers. 

AKWN FOLLOW THROUGH. Project SELF {Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) • Ohio s.12 

An individualized, structured, sequential instructional Curriculum in readiness, readme. 
and mathematics leading to profr 

BAPTIST HILL KINOERGARTEN • Alabana 
A school readineS' project for f 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF EARLY EOUCATION PROJECT - Missouri 



and mathematics leading to proficiency in the basic skills. readiness, reading, 

A school readines- project for five-year-old children who are educational iy disadvantaged! " 5 ' 3 



A program designed to help parents «Su*ie their'natural role as the'child's'priwary & *' 3 
language teacher through parent«child interaction. 

the CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER - California s 

A ewdel community center designed to identify children's special" "developmental" needsand 
provide appropriate interventions before scnool begins, through joint cooperation of 
>arents, kindergarten teachers, and special educators. 

CHILO-PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY (CPC) . Illinois , 

An early intervention program stressing language development and reading Readiness for 
three-, four-, and f ive*year-old children. 

CLINCH -POWELL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE . Hor^Based Early Childhood Education 
Prograo - Tennessee 

A home-based early childhood education progran using parents is the pri^ry'teachers'ot 

their own children. 

COGNITIVELY ORIENTED PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM - Michigan n c ,c 

A preschool profaa with the designated purpose of (aainstreaai-g wildly and (roderateiy" 
handicapped children w1 th nonhandicapped children. 

COMMUNICATION PRO-AMS - Washington 

A prograa U nelp young children who have a variety of conifluoication'and'iinguag^'hindicaps." 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL 77 BRONX BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER • New York c . 6 

A public school K»3 progriu. 3 10 



ERIC 



•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Oescnptor Index, p. 14. lb, for related programs. 
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I COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 

IN RURAL AND NON-URBAN AREAS - North Dakota 5-17 

A comprehensive program providing for maximal growth and development of handicapped 
preschool children and their families in rural areas* 

COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR INFANT AND YOUNG CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 

(CP. Project) - Wisconsin 5-17 

A program serving children three years of agt and younger having a primary disability of 
moderate to severe neuromotor oandlcap with physical Impairment severe enough to limit 
motor activity* 

EARLY CHILDH00O EDUCATION — ALL DAY KINDERGARTEN - Ohio 5-18 

A program timed at strengthening the child's perceptual and auditory skills, improving his 
or her language development, and developing the potential of the family to motivate the 
child's learning. . 

EAST ST. LOUIS DIRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH - Illinois 5-18 

A comprehensive early childhood program for students In grades K-3. 

FAMILY ORIENTED STRUCTURED PRESCHOOL ACTIVITY (Seton Hall Program) - Minnesota 5-19 

A program that prepares the parent to be the child's first and oost significant teacher. 

FOLLOW THROUGH NQNGRADEC LEARNING MODEL: New York C1ty/Haapton Institute - New York 5-19 

A continuous-progress prograp In developmental skills for a multlaged nongraded classroom. 

FOLLOW THROUGH — PORTAGEVILLE UNIT - Missouri 5-20 

A highly structured behavior modification approach to prlaary education. 

project HOME BASE - Washington 5-20 

A program for "helping parents teach their own." 

INOIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - Indiana 5-21 

A program using the behavior analysis approach to teach basic skills in reading, arithmetic, 
handwriting, and spelling. 

KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT. Resource Center - Missouri , 5-21 

An individualized K-3 basic skills program with built-in motivation. 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving - Connecticut 5-22 

An intervention Program for vulnerable children (with a deficit In a skill area) In 
regular classes In their first years of schooling. 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - Montana * 5-22 

An Individualized early childhood approach to the teaching of basic skills, utilizing 
parents as classroom teachers' aides. 

OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM: Learning Through 

Literature - California , 5-23 

An interdisciplinary approach for students In grades K-2 utilizing a literature-centered 
curriculum. 

PARENT-CHILD EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM (Saturday School) - Missouri 5-23 

*A program, available to all four-year-old children and to high-risk three-year-olds, 
structured to increase each child's chances for success In school. 

PREVENTION. OF LEARNING DISABILITIES. An Interdisciplinary Model - New York 5-24 

A program to prevent the cognitive and emotional effects of learning disability by early 
Identification and educational intervention. 

PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN WITH DOWN SYNDROME - Washington 5-24 

A prograa designed to accelerate and maintain developmental gains of children with Down 
syndrome and other developnental delays', to give help and training to their parents, to 
develop a transportable model, and to provide an exemplary demonstration program. 

project REAL - New Hampshire 5-25 

A prograa providing comprehensive services for low-Income children an* their families. 

RICHMOND (VIRGINIA) FOLLOW THROUGH* RESOURCE CENTER - Virginia 5-25 

A program teaching parents to establish a home environment tnat promotes active 
participation in their children's education, and to augment their children's self- 
esteem and learning abilities. 

project STAY School To Aid Youth - Oklahona .- ,. 

A prograa providing early identification and treatment of social, emotional, and academic 
needs of pupils. 

TITLE I ESEA PRESCHOOL - Alabama 5-26 

An early childhood diagnostic/prescriptive program providing Individual izeo instruction 
for each child. 

TRENTON FOLLOW THROUCH. Behavior Analysis Approach - New Jersey 5-27 

A complete program in the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling. 

TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH -California..-. 5-27 

Five separate components proroting children's chances for success in school, with parents 
as contributing partners in their children's education. 
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MI ^?^!:V HI! !! UGH: l n «'ld u jliz*d Urly learning Proqrw - Iom 

iJSS^]l^TT M pre5r,a of ,n " ruct,o ' , ,n ™* d,ne " sk,ni - ws;' 

WAU«C« FOLLOW THROUGH DEMONSTRATION RESOURCE CENTER - Illinoli 

tne «E«VILIE SCHOOl/BANK STREET COLLEGE: FOLLOW THROUGH mogran - N~ York 

IffSS^^ErtST"' " Wolv "" ,t - h " ,th «* nutrition. .nd'^uT 



COPt: Cognltlvely Oriented ?rt-?rintry Experience 



^SSn h 5J^li? e iJ en i 1 l lly , pr09ril ? ed prcpriwry Curricula* and oanage*ent system that 
provides for Individual developmental growth fl nd Uarnlng of basic readiness skills. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for preprlnary students In pre-klndergarten, kindergarten and 
develop lags and iWJSi,,^^ "* ^H" "S^rf with 



description 



? f «t<v1t1es and objectives (2-6 years deve.opnentally) oair.es It ,ff«tiv«. 
for u$ e .1th preprloary children from ,ar1ed socioeconomic >.ckq£und\ and JSTmlS'lS^ 



at entry, he/she works 



lesson plan cSnpleJe "?th oWecfwe wEX!?!' £?hi? , !S 0l,0 ? < \? rWth ; f" h ,evH 1$ «» fl tH11y a ainl- 
MWl M l« Ma S«11-9rou^^^ ^J^^jy^l*. through 

t^tgrirgf!!!!!! 1 /^ COnta,nS U ** H 1n Pc-ceptual-ootor, conceptual- 
ly the AchfeTe^rATea contains units of instruction In reading, ^th, 



The Curriculun consists 0 f two areas 
• anguage, and socloemotlonal developnent, „ 
science, social studies, and health/safety. 

Teachers ai_ ^ 
corae to understanu 4 conpiete 
particular teaching situations 



mirfence of effectiveness 



SlI'SI «" 1 ?. 72 " 75, P iPt1c1 P« j "9 children demonstrated an 
Slossonamtelllgence Test, equivalent !o aboVtJr,? t<'Jtl 7?™* ^ ™ th °J as measured on the 

Sho-n in testing 9 for languag^i^ °' ^ ^ were 



implementation requirements 



Progrannay be lapleoented in an Individual classrooa, a single 
and fvjnageoent systea *«st attend a two.div 11**1^°' J ^ $ I r1Ct ' twcher " <sMn 9 to lepleoent program 

In elementary schools. unities, space, and instructional equipment required are those typically found 



financial requirements 



u1\ttl °i ^ PE / urr, culu« required per classrooa at cost of JSO per set. 



strokes available 



tltZT," ^T 11 ' 5 are f J,lab,e " "o cost. Vfsitors are „elcme any tine by 
out of state Project staff IT. ^l^.^ifl.^ ad!), ' , °"' oeaonstratton s.tes in hone's H 5nd 



tOntatt Ha^AMce fe.jelsen. J^C^.n.t.r Pr£««COK. Research for Better : 44< , 



Oevelopnenul Funding: uso£ ; £SU Tjtle |H 

Coitpiitd Surrwr 1981 



JORP No. 75-49 Approved: 5/10/7* 



ERIC 
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PROJECT DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY (OP). A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

A training progrA* for adults who wish to work w wh young children in a relationship-focused 
activity-based intervention program. 



tQTQCl QUdlttKt Approved by JORP for snail groups of children ages 2-6 with learning and social 

' behavior problems. This program My offer greater potential for larger groups of 

norvial children ages 2-6. but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



$t$tFiptiOtl Developmental °lay Is boph a relationShlp-fOCuSed activity-based intervention program for 

■ young children and a training model In child development and behavior for college students, 

pupil service workers, teachers, parents, and paraprofessionals. Although the focus is on play rather than 
school worif. It is a structured program in which participants (first child-to-adult and then child-to-child) 
get to <now each other by having a good time together. In addition to having fun, the children are encouraged 
to become aware of and express their feelings. When Successfully Implemented , the program creates the atmo- 
sphere of a large family whose members experience warmth, caring, and openness with each other. 

Small groups of children meet together with the sane nusfcer of adults. Each child is assigned to one adult 
who becomes that child's parent for that hour. The goal is to stirrjlate an attachment relationship between 
the adults and children just as "good" parents become attached to their children. The rationale is that 
through this attachment process the child learns the basics for being able to learn reading, writing, and 
anthsnetic in a> school setting. 

weekly sessions are divided into three parts, individual child-adult play, circle time for group activities, 
ard juice time for closur*. Supervision is provided for participating adults to help them analyze their 
experiences with thr children. 



tVidCHCt Of ttittl\\)tl\t$$ Children participating in the DP program one hour per week for a minimum 
99 of five months made gains m Intel Actual functioning as measured by the 

Wechsler intelligence Scale for Children. Children in control groups did not make gains. 



imnltmtntQtlOn rtQUirtlttintS Internship training for people with backgrounds in psychology, 
Uffj/lCllfCiil,fMVii I Mfuutf $ociai ^ eaHy chll(Jh00d ^uc^non. Follow-up visits to sites. 

Follow-up and advarced training for leaders. On one level, the DP approach can be utilized as an enr< "hment 
program f 0 r whole classes, grades <-3, by uSinO the circle time activities. It is primarily a training program 
that requires intensive training for the adult leaders. 



financial rtQUirtnitlltS When implementing DP as a remedial program for s.nal 1 groups of children 
fiHMffWMi i learning and social behavior problems the per-learner start-up costs 

'or j three-year prolan are less than $20. There would be no additional per-learner -,x>nthly operational costs 
for a school with an elementary school counselor or psychologist who could devote a minimum of one half-day per 



ween to the pro*jr*n. 



StfOiCtS QUaitabtt Awareness materials are available at no cost- Visitors are welcome at project 

$ite ^ by appolntm€nt# project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (ail expense: must be paid). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be 
Paid). Training »s also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



mntfltt Ralph E. Bailey. Director. Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, Euclid Center; 101$ 
lUJJIUtt Tcf)th Ayenue North> $t PcterSburg< fi 33705. (813) 822-0158 or 442-1171 . 



Developmental Funding: USOE ES£A Title III 
Compiled Svrrmr 1981 



JORP No. 74-116 Approved 12/6/74 



PROJECT mU PREVEr, UON 0F SCHOOL FAILURE 



A program designed to prevent school failure in children ages 4-6 through early Identification 
and remediation of developmental learning deficiencies that would adversely affect their school 
performance. 



target audience Approved by JORP as & screening and curriculum program appropriate for children ages 
4-6. 



description The goal of the nationally validated lir\y Prevention of School Failure program is achieved by 

successful i'compl ishnent of the following objectives: screening all kindergarten and/or 
first grade children to Identify their skill developnent frTlhe modalities of language development, fine and 
gross motor, and auditory and visual perception necessary for success 1n formal reading and writing curricula, 
providing professional training for teachers so that they may acquire skills and competencies in providing suc- 
cessful learning experiences for all children (talented, learning disabled, etc.), providing special education 
services for children identified as having moderate or severe learning problems, providing management guidelines 
that Include parent volunteers and learning center concepts for greater individualization in the learning 
environment. 

In addition to using educational strategies already found successful, a teacher should provide 20-30 minutes of 
small-group and/or Individualized activities daily (based upon screening results and utilizing the IPSF management 
system) for al 1 pupils. 

Early Prevention of School Failure program materials include screening instrument*, classroom management guides, 
classroom activity guides, and parent materials. 



evkknce of effectiveness [valuation data demonstrate that achievement growth in all modality areas 

exceeded Project objectives. Further, children initially identified as 
having severe learning problems made sufficient achievement gams, proving that early identification prevents 
failure when children are screened and given a systematic educational follow-up. 



implementation requirements \ tean of at least four (including kindergarten and/or first grade 

tejchers, special education teacher and psychologist, speech teacher, 
4T»d an ddulmstrdtor) is involved In a two-day leadership training wO»kShop that covers screening instruments, 
staffing, educational planning, and management systems. Involvement of parents is encouraged. Follow-up by 
project site determines effectiveness along with growth as shuwn on the pre/posttesting data. 



financial requirements Cost of a two-day leadership training session dt project site and/or local 

school site for school district te*n (minmun of four persons). One set of 
cjrnculj»i gjides and screening ,>aterijls, $ ! 00 per set for each tea..i involved in leadership training. Cost of 
substitutes for d one-ddy follow-ip msemce timing for adopter tedi. 



services available 



Awdreness materials are available at no cost. Visitors dre welcone dny tune by 
appont.nent at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
jjI )f state. Project ->taff are available to attend ou:-of-stdte dwdreness meetings (costs to be negotidted). 
'*-atnng i, cTHiucten if project Site (adopter ^dys only its own costs). Training is also available to adopter 
sitp fcosts .<) be negotiated). Tjllo^-jp services are available to ddopterS (travel and per die.i must be paid). 



COntaCt t'T.Mllp ,^ern.'r, Project Jirectnr, Peu'one School Ji strict ^U/-U, IM N. Second St.. f»eotone. 



Developmental funding 
Compiled 6u«-v* V)6l 



)Y>| Si A T ir1.. 



JORP NO. /4-4n Approved. S/14-l i >//4 
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PROJECT MCHp /Y IP - Mother-Child Hone Program of the Verbal Infraction Project 



* voluntary home-based progr** for preventing educational disadvantage in children two to 'our 
years old by enhancing parent-child interaction. 



tQfQtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JOKP for two-year-olds at risk fo» educational disadvantage. 



™&tT'P*'On MCMP/VlP's theory is that cognitive and soc ioeiot lOnal }»-owth \z fostered by :he preschooler 

and mother eNChanging language (s/cbols fur events and concepts) arounj interesting, conceptu- 
ally rich natenals. "Mother" nay be any adult who has a prinary, nurturing relationship wi'.h the child. Goals 
are to increase mother's positive interactive behavior, aid child's cogmive-sucioemotional growth, and orevem 
school ?robleo>. * 

The program is based in the child's hone, with twice-weekly, half-hour Hone Sessions over two school years, the 
child s starting age Is two. The number of sessions is geared to the nother's needs, with a maxinun of 4b per 
year. Hone visitors ("Toy Denons'r^ors") model techniques for the mother fron a structured curricula and 
involve the soother and child togttner in play. Materials consist of 12 books and II toys, given to the child 
each year in weekly installments. There is a Guide Sheet for each. The Guide Sheet is intended for the Toy 
Demonstrator, but it -nay also be used by the nother. Ml Guide Sheets list the saw core concepts (e.g., colors, 
shapes) and related behaviors (e.g.. etching, inagimng), but exanples of each fron the related book or toy are 
given to encourage the adult to devise «>re exanples of his/her own. The books and toys (chosen on 37 specific 
criteria, of high quality, and commercially available) and the uuide Sheets are progressively more complex. Toy 
Demonstrators dre w&aen, paid or volunteer. They need no work experience or education beyond high school. They 
learn their progran skills fron a college-degreed program coordinator m an initial eight-session tramng 
workshop, which is followed by weekly meetings and individual conferences. 

Ji iqje progran features are the explicitly detailed two-year nethod. the structured yet flexible curriculum, the 
permanent gifts of quality curriculum materials, and specific techniques to guard agamst the program' s possible 
intrusiveness (hone visitors are trained nor » k0 teach or counsel). 



evidence of effectiveness Rigorous research, 1965-73, with low-incone mnority families. 1973 

t Postprogram group surpassed controls in naternal interactive behavior 
oa '/IP s "MB" (26 7 to 157) and n child Binet I.Q. (107 to 101). Third grade prugran group surpassed compar- 
ison on wRAT subtests (reading. 100 to 89. arithmetic. 102 to 91). Acceptance 85-1001. Visits failed: 15%. 
General uabt I ity. 29 certified out-of-VlP replications. 1969-73, including two fjnded by Title I. 

#■ 

ifflplefflCntQtiOn requirements Staff consists of coordinator with college degree to supervise one 

paid or volunteer Toy Demonstrator per 15 mother-child dyads. Coor- 
dinator trained at D/0 site. Adopter agrees to follow standards and methods of 0/0, with tninor variations for 
local adaptation, and to provide coordinator with office space for conferences and supplies, telephone, and 
part-tine secretary. School districts, single schools, or other service organizations (family service agencies 
or nental health clinics), alone or in cooperation with a school system, nay aooPt. 



flHQnCiol requirements Based on 60 dyads (30 in start-up year). 0/0 per-unit cost for first two 
. years is S143 (staff training by 0/0. 23%, overhead, 7%, books and toys. 

701), salaries not included. After first two years, per-unit cost is Si 1 3 (staff training by 0/0, 31, over- 
head. 9%, books and to> . 88%). Additional costs 0/0' s occasional long-distance telephone calls to adopter, 
and four visits to adopter site during the first two years. 



services available Awareness materials are^avs liable, at no cost. Visitors are welcone at Project site 

any time by appointment Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses tust be paid.) 
training is also available at adopter site (all expenses nust be paid). Implex tat ion and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Hiony 'eldhem. Director, Demonstration Center, or Phyllis Levenstem, Executive Director. 
Verbal Interaction Project, SUN¥ at Stony 3rook ,H> Broadway, Freeport, NY 11520. 
(516) 868-7770. 



ERIC 



Developmental funding: 
Corp tied Sorrvr 1991 



HlH Children's Bur., (Ofc. of Human 
Oevel.). Nat'l. Inst, of Mental Health, 
Hat'l. Ctr. for £d. Comm. (USOE) 



JDRP No. 78-lo5 Approved. H/2//78 
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PROJECT PARENT REA01NESS "^CATION PROJECT (PREP) 



An early-Intervention project for academically high-risk preschool children in which parents 
attend classes to learn to become effective change agents for their own children and high 
school students learn preparentlttg skills while woiking with children. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for preschool children with developmental delays and for parents and 
high school seniors. 



ile$triptiQn PREP is appropriate fnr special education, Head Start, and Title I programs. The goals of 
PREP are to identify preschool children with potential learning problems and develop a p'an 
of remediation, to teach parepts how to develop the skills necessary for academic achievement by these children, 
to teach child development and management techniques, and to train high school students for effective parenthood. 
This is a cost-effective program that enables two part-time professionals to reach 52 families. The model 
has been successfully adopted In Inner-city, suburban, rural areas, and diverse socioeconomic areas throughout 
the United States. The PREP nodel provides for intensive parent involvement in an atmosphere of openness and 
trust. Continuing contacts provide opportunities for modeling, trying new parenting behaviors, and changing 
parent-child Interaction patterns. Increasing parents' awareness of how their everyday activities can be 
learning experiences is a major goal. 

All children are tested in the fall of the year before they enter kindergarten. Based on Indications of 
potential learning problems and parental willingness to participate. 48 children ? e selected. Priority is 
given to children with younger siblings. The children attend PREP one morning a week in groups of 12. Activi- 
ties that the parent and child do togetner at home are tne key to skill development. Language and conceptual 
development, visual skills, auditory skills, snail- and large-muscle coordination, enhancing the self-concept, 
and the world around us are emphasized in the classroom and home curriculum. One parent agrees to attend D REP 
class one morning a week with the child. The parent observes the children in the classroom and receives activi- 
ties to do at home daily with the child. Parents also meet in a group to discuss topics related to raising and 
nurturing children. Twelve high school seniors work individually with the preschoolers to stimulate language and 
conceptual development and to enhance self-concepts during the second semester. The high school students also 
attend weekly seminars and receive course credit in child development. Topics such as the origins of behavior 
and responsibilities of parenthood are discussed. 



evidence of effectiveness Participants made great gains In school-readiness areas. Mean scores 

from the Caidwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory, administered 1972-74. 
pretest, 24.35, posttest. 49.92. Control mean pretest. 24.95, posttest. 40.20. Results are significant at 
.01 level. Parents had excellent attendance, reporting that their parenting styles evolved toward promoting 
cognitive growth and positive self-concepts in their children. 



impltmCntQtiOtl reQUiremCntS Staffing to reach 52 families requires two teachers (can be .6 

time), one part-time secretary, and one part-time aide. Training 
sessions last three days. A large classroom equipped for young children, an observation room, and a meeting 
roots for parents are required. Program can be adopted by an individual school., an entire district, or a region. 



fittanCial requirements Staff (all can be part-time) two teachers, one secretary, one aide. Cost 

of equipping preschool classroom. $1,200. observation room, $1,000. PREP 
manuals, $25, parent library, $500, curncjlun materials, $800. 



services amiable 



Awareness materials are available at shared cost. Visitors are welcome any time 
by appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hoc? state 
and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness .leetmgs 'costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training is. also available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and fjllow-jp services are available to adopters (all expenses must 
be paid). 



EMC 



COntaCt 0,,jne *■ 8< - ,rt » Project Director. Sedford Union School Jistnct, 18499 Beech Daly Rd., Redford. 
Ml 48240. (313) 535-2000. ext. 201 or 202. 



Developmental Funding' USOE EbLA TiHe III 
Compiled Sutrvr 1981 



JORP No. 74-51 Approved: 5/9/74 
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PROflCT PERCEPTION. 

A prerequisite to any formal learning d i sc i pi i 



tQrgCt OUditnCC Approved by JORP for kindergarten (Levei I) and first grade (Level II). This program 

h . ^ S bee \ u$ed * ,th other 9 r4de ^vels, but no evidence of effectiveness has been sub- 
flitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$CFiptlOn PERCEPTION, addresses the student's ability to learn, it is based on the premise that learning 

can be learned as a skill. PERCEPTION* is not a reading, writing, or arithmetic prograa it 
prepares students to learn to read, write, and do arithmetic. It is not a remedial prograa. but it is being 
used for remediation. It is designed to be introduced at the kindergarten level, but it is being used effec- 
tively from preschool to junior high. y ira e " c 

T^ri 1 ?; per "' v,n9: * ce,n ? <s l00lced taring what is listened to, feeling what is touched. 
tE ?S mn i , ^^r n r t D mS qi, i SUeS f ° r lear " ,n ^ ^e foundation for the "basics," and they are attainable through 
the I5-Binutc PERCEPTION, lessons, given three tines a week throughout the school year. An entire class, not 
J2M£^! ' dc " t, i ied " navin 9 perceptual deficiency, participates as a group. The teacher offers experiences 
and the students describe then in their own words. PERCEPTION* ,s also processing. Unprocessed JnfSnMt l!* 
meaningless and irrelevant. In each lesson of the Level I and II instructional units, PERCEPTION* students 
continually process data. They analyze, relate, compare, judge, sequence, decode. They critique and self- 
correc. They internalize information through their individual and group interaction with experiences. The 
teacher functions as the Prouder of experience and director of the process of internalization, not as an exposi- 

^ If',^ fPP»y1"9 information that has been internalized can be easily and readily applied: 

PttrTpnXJ 9 9Cnerat ^ 1n 0ne COntext can be transferred to new and different contexts without reteaching. The 
PERCEPTION* program addresses its activUy to the transfer of understanding. Studer.ts become sensitive to the 
nterrelatedness of experience. They also co*e to perceive the subtle differences, the 5n?2e5S of wrlSSct. 
l£t J llV*™* l . hCy kn ° W Wil !, ,ng t0 "««igate that which they don't know. Teachers who know what 
their students xnow can determine logically what they have to know. As students apply Internalized understanding 
to new experience, teachers will know what their students know. unucr««nuing 



evidence of effectiveness 



EvaljatiOn through pre/posttesting with Knobler Perceptual Development 

Vtrltt * ~A fsiMiii.'t t - *. .j . .....1. 



benes and teacher's subjective-response questionnaire showed 1005 greater 
growth for experimental classes in skills tested than for co.trol classes. Teachers consistently report above- 
average inpdet on perceptual awareness, comunication skil' -- ■ — ■ ' repori aoove 



maki ng. 



eye-hand coordination, thinking, and decision 



implementation requirements 



In recogni'.ion of the unitjue character of each classroom situation, 
A , , PERCEPTION* is a program more to be adapted than adopted. It may 

be initiated n a vngle class or district-wide. It requires no special staff or physical arrange<*nts. Teachers 

" e J S a l!!!!?iKi! r #^ C l %Uf l trf °/ nd ° ne "^ lf h0urS ' 0r they CJn ^Plicate the program fro? the teacher's 
guide and available f 1 Imstnp-tape or frOT the TV presentation on project philosophy, rationale, and methodology. 



financial requirements 



The program can be implemented for as little as $30 (the cost of One 
m instructional kit) by the regular classroom teacher in the regular class- 

row, 'here are four instructional kits Level I (first year). Level II (second year), and Tactual Level I and 
J C J Ual i evel 11 as Supplements for children with deficiencies. Each kit is $30. These are totally self- 
contained and nonexpendable and are for use with an entire class regardless of size 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
ar, y tine b y appomtsnent. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness wrings. Training is conducted at Project site (adopter pays only ,ts own costs). Training is 
Jlso available at adopter site (trainer travel' and per diftn must be paid). Implementation and follow-up 
services are .jvjilable to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COntatt Arlene Schor. Director, or Edward Tittel. Project Disseminator . PERCEPTION* Union Township 
Board of Education. 2369 Morris Ave.. Union, NJ 0/083. (201) 088-1200, ext. 257 or 288. 



Developmental funding: usot ES£A Tf tie III 
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PROJECT M P0RTAG£ PR0JECT ^ K Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children 

A home teaching prOgr*i serving r»ul t icategorical handicapped children from birth to six 
years of ige. 



target audience Approved t>y JOftp for handicapped children, mental age 0-6. preschool program, 
nonhandlcapped Head Start home-based programs. 



description The Portage Project Is financially supported by 23 local school districts In south-central 
Wisconsin 1n cooperation with the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. The program 
provides a hone teacher to each family each week to aid parents In assessing the child's present skill level 
1n five developnental areas, targeting emerging skills, developing skills necessary to teach the child, defining 
appropriate teaching techniques, and evaluating the child's performance. f( 

The program follows a precision teaching model and Is based on the premise that parent involvenent is the main 
ingredient in effective, long-term early childhood Intervention. During the home visit, the hone teacher 
demonstrates how the parent Is to teach the child during the week, and baseline data are recorded. The parents 
then model the teaching process for the home teacher and a system for recording child performance 1s determined. 
Three or four prescriptions are left weekly, and parents teach the child dally and record progress. On the 
following hone visit, the home teacher records post-basel tne data on each task th*t se"ve as the basis for 
weekly Curriculum modification. 

A new aspect of the project 1s the Portage Parent Program, a systematic parent-training component to Improve 
parental skills in the teaching and child-management domains. During the regular home visit session, instruction 
is provided for the parent as well as for the child. 



evidence of effectiveness 



As measured by the Cattell Infant Test and Stanford-Binet , childrer in the 
project (mean I.Q. 75) gained 15 months in an eight-month period. Another 
evaluation measure showed that greater gains were made by Portage Project children in mental age and in language, 
academic, and socialization skills than bv children receiving only classroom instruction. The Portage Project 
has been replicated In approximately 30 sites. All have demonstrated stmilar gains. 



implementation requirements 



At least two teachers, including one master teacher (professional), 
should be employed on the project. Resource personnel should be 
available to the staff for assessment and curriculum planning. All instruction takes place in the child's home. 
The only facility necessary ,s a small office for storing materials and for staff meetings. Initial training 
consists of four or five days of intensive instruction at the replication site. One or two follow-up visits 
must be scheduled during the year to assess program effectiveness and evaluate curriculum planning, data collec- 
tion, and the home teaching process. 

financial requirements Based on a nine and one-half month school year, per-pupil cost averages $650. 

Start-up cost ranges from $775-51.600 per child per year (data secured from 

replication sites). 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site* (adopter pays only its Own costs). 
Training is also available at #jopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COntQCt Schortmghuls. Director. Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12. 626 t. Slifer it.. P.O. 

Box 564, Portage. WI 53901 . (608) 742-8811. 



Developmental Funding- >jsq£ g£n 
Compiled Surmer 1991 
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PROftCT A00€0 0|M£NSI0NS T0 ™W ANtf PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



An early childhood education^progran built on the belief that parents are their child's 
first and nost effective teachers. 



(flfgft QUdlitKt Approved by JORP for preschool children of all abilities, age 3-4, and their 
parents. 



description Added Dimensions offers a comprehensive program with four interrelated components.. Preschool, 

Parent Involvement, Developmental Screening, and Home Visits. For districts with no pre- 
school and parent programs, Added Dimensions offers a comprehensive plan for beginning them. For districts 
with programs In these areas, It offers the opportunity to add components. The Preschool Program offers twice- 
weekly sessions of two and one-half hours each for all three- and four-year-olds In the district. The curricu- 
lum Includes objectives In the areas of personal-social, motor, aesthetic, language, and cognitive development. 
It stresses a hands-on approach with individual attention to children with special needs. The emphasis of the 
Parent Involvement Program 1s on reinforcing the concept that parents are the most influential educators of 
their children and on providing supoort to parents in their role as educators. Parent activities include two 
to six preschool sessions nlth their child, regular work assignments at the preschool, small-group discussions 
led by trained teachers, and larg^group meetings. The Developmental Screening component utilizes the Oenver 
Developmental Screening Test (DOST), a widely used screening tool that can be administered by trained parapro- 
fesslonals. It points up any developmental lags a child may have. Parents are Involved In the screening 
procedure and discuss results with the teacher assistant. Through the Home Visiting Program, every family 
receives an Initial visit during which the DOST Is given. Families that will benefit from follow-up caMs are 
visited on a biweekly basis. Play Materials Lending Libraries, from which home visitors can select appropriate 
activities for home use, are located throughout the district. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQtt ?«H y Benjamin, Project Director, Early Childhnod Education, Jefferson County Public Schools, 
1209 Quail St.; Lakewood, CO 80215. (303)231-2346. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JORP No. 75-46 Approved: 5/15/75 
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PROJECT A** 0 " F0LL0W ™a° UGH: Project SELF (Selected Educat ional Learning Fundamentals) 

An Individualized, structured, sequential Instructional curriculum in readiness, reading, 
and mathematics leading to proficiency in the basic skills. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades K-3. It has also been used with preschool and special 
education students and with Intermediate grades, but no evidence of effectiveness has 
been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$tflDtlOn SElF 1s a combination of the Primary Education Project (PEP) and Individually Prescribed 

r Instruction (IPI) developed by the University of Pittsburgh Learning Research and Development 

Center. PEP 1s the kindergarten or readiness component, while IPI focuses on developing specific skills in 
reading and mathenatlcs. PEP presents 400 hierarchical prereadlng and math objectives to kindergarten children 
In six learning areas quantification, classification, visual motor, general motor, auditory motor, and letters 
and numerals. IPI Reading Is taught using a phonetic approach emphasizing mastery of specific reading skills 
plus group Instruction. IPI Math stresses Individual progress with continuous growth In numeration/place value, 
addition/subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, noney, time, systems of measurement, geometry, and 
applications. The Akron SELF Program provides a continuous Individualized educational experience for primary- 
grade children. The major goal of the program Is to enable each child to make steady progress toward mastery 
of academic skills. Achleve-rent of this goal is facilitated by a structured curriculum in which each content 
v- 1 . dr " 1s comprised of behavioral objectives arranged by unit and level, an assessment system comprised of 

criterion-referenced tests, a management system that enables the teacher to provide Individualized educational 
experiences for students, Individualized instructional materials, and a monitoring and record-keeping system 
that depicts the location of each student in each curricular area and facilitates di«jgnostic teaching. Test 
results are used to Prescribe learning tasks. Although students progress through the curriculum at various 
rates, a tianage«ent system has been developed to provide group experiences. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQCl '^nette Brown, Crosby School, -?35 Smith St., Akron, OH 44303. (216) 253-3287. 
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JORP No. 77-155 Approved: 9/12/77 



PROJECT BAPT,ST Hlu KINDERGARTEN 

A school readiness project for five-year-old children who are educationally disadvantaged. 



fflftjft QUdlCnCC Approved by JDttP for kindergarten students. 



QtSCTiptiOt) Experiences are provided to ht p children increase their vocabularies, learn to speak in 
■ sentences* comuMcate more effectively, grow in independence and initiative, understand 

and deal with the world around them, and develop _ uMen-solvIng skills. Learning centers are set up in each 
classroom. Daily program ecphasize the development of psychomotor skills. Ch^dren experience success daily, 
interact with peers and adults, and learn to respect the rights of others. Student needs are assessed and 
continuous evaluations are made to ensure program effectiveness. Cach teacher has a trained aide. The program 
is oonitored by a parent Involvement component. 

One way this kindergarten differs fror. others is that it is housed in a separate building. In addition to the 
10 kindergarten classes, there is a large Indoor play area, a room for musical or rhythmic activities, and a 
cafeteria. The interior is unusually attractive, with appropriate colorful furnishings, open shelving, and dis- 
plays of students' art. 

It also differs from many other kindergartens in the multiplicity of materials and equipment available. The 
abundance and variety of materia 1 .* enable teachers to vary their approaches to meet the individual learning 
styles and needs of f 1 ve-year»o1ds. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CQntfltt Georgia GaUher Lucas, Butler County 8oard of Education, P.O. 8ox 160. Greenville, AL 3603/. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
Compiled Suemr 1981 



JORP No. /4-102 Approved: 10/18/74 



PROJECT C£NTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAf EARLY EDUCATION PROJECT 



A program designed to help parents assume their natural role as the child's primary language 
teacher through parent-child interaction. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for children under four years of age who have educationally 
significant hearing Impairments, and their families. 
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de$trtPllOn The COre of the Program consists of weekly individual sessions m a Home Demonstration 

- Center. The sessions are parent-oriented so that families .nay realize their primary responsi- 

bility in the language development of their children. Sessions are indi vidual j:ed so that the program developed 
is the tnost appropriate for each family and child. They are held In a hone-like setting and focus on typical 
daily household activities. This setting and focus aid parents in learning strategies and techniques suitable 
fur jse tn their own holies. Emphasis is placed on helping parents provide a learning environment that takes 
into account the child's impaired auditory abi'ity. Regulir audionetnc evaluations are conducted by staff 
audiologists. Since all heari ng- mpai red children have some residual hearing, early amplification combined with 
auditory training can significantly affect the child's acquisition of speech and language. Therefore, amplifi- 
cation is provide*! in order to inaxinize the child's use of his/her residual hearing. The Early Education Project 
or Clinic may lend the child an aid and follow up with observation and retestmg before recommending a specific 
nd for purchJse. Parent group »>eetings are an integral part of the program. They include group discussion 
meetings, which allow parents to explore their feelings and share their prublems and solution* with other parents, 
as well as .flore didactic 'Meetings, wn'th respond to the parents' need for current, accurate, scientific informa- 
tion. Children over two are enrolled in short nursery class sessions taught by a teacher of the deaf trained 
in early childhood education. Parent parttcipat on is an important part of these classes, 'he development of 
>OCUl and behavioral skills in preparation for preschool is emphasized. Activities are designed to provide 
children with opportunities for social-coTiunicative interaction paving the way for verbal interaction. 
* Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Audrey Si n»x>ns-Martin 
St. Louis, **) 63110* 



director, Larly Education, 
(314) o52-3200. 



Central .ml'tute for the Deaf, 31J S. Euclid. 



Developmental Funding- gsg, >jr^ 
Corpftvl Sowf 1981 



JDRP No* 77-158 Approved* |l///// 
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PROIICT THE C>,lL) DEVELOPMENT CENTLft 



A oodel ccrwunlty center designed to identify children's special devel opnental needs and 
provide appropriate Interventions before school begins, through joint cooperation of parents 
kindergarten teachers, and special educators. cwnwra-ign 01 parents. 



target audience Approved by J0*P for three- to five-year-olds of all abilities, their parent; 
kindergarten teachers, and special educators. 



dtSCnpUOn The Child Deveopnent Center is based on the conviction that the sooner educators identify 
in,^ „ k y ? u " 9 chMdren 5 developmental needs and work together with parents to achieve effective 

S e n n 10 "J; H n he stronger the chance of children's early access in school. u o a s n g 

fomat of child/parent services starting the September before the child is age-eliglble for Undero^ten 
Zll e SJJf I tV J VTJil C "r" 0 , * ere P r « ch00 ' ers ' e «" e evaluations frco 3 school r ^ech/ 
Mi lit fSrlJ I. dnd i SyC holo 9 m ' J resource center, where parents *eet with educators to discus 

S«ir?^l«r?f„; C Si?L a ;5i C 2 OC ! rnS • 1 k c *' ,d " stud > cen < er ' preschoolers meet per.odicSly w th pee s or 

eSfSpIn E ?« f 5 ? observed by parents and center staff, and a referral center, which provides 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



Developmental Funding* usof t SEA Title IV-C 



JORP No. 79. Approved: 5/23/79 



PROJECT CHILD-PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY (, P C) 



torgrt aud/ence 



Approve-) by JDRP for educationally deprwed pupils, preschool to grade 3. from low- 
income families. This program now operates only for preschool and kindergarten. 



deSCnptiOn ]^ Child-Parent Centers provide an individualized, locally designed, highly structured half- 
service* ,r» , JV mstruc ion program for preschool and kindergarten children. Supplementary and support 
services are provided by school nurses, speech therapists, and curriculum specialists. "PP«^ 

J^M^ heavlly e,nphaS1 " s pa ' ent '^oWement. recognizing that the parent is the child's first teacher 
and that hone enviroment and parental attitude toward school influence a child's acadenic succe s A parent 

ZZ C J r iCh ? r '5 t0 WOrk S0le,y " lth SJrents * ? * r *<^ * r * tra.neo to instruct their chMdren !t 

hone and jr e also involved in the school program Potential adopting school districts may be nterested iJ 



ERIC 



Con* act the project aboit available training and other ser/ices. 



COntflCt velw Thomas. Director .or Dorothy Kellberg. Administrator. Child-Parent Centers. Chicago Board of 
Education. too* 1150. 2ZTh. LaSalle St.. Chicago. R 60601 . (312) 641-4685 or -4w5. 



Developmental Funding uSDE Title 1 
Compiled Sutr*>r 1)81 



JORP No. 74-31 Approved: 4/29/74 



C3 - 



PROJECT CLINCH-POWELL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATIVE ■ Hooe-3ased Early Childhood Education Program 

A home-based early Childhood education program using parents as the primary teachers of 
their own Children. 



target audienu Approved by JDRP for three- and fojr-year-old Children and their parents. It has also 
been used with children from birth to age 3, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dfSCflptfOn This program consists of an integrated three-phase approach to early learning. The curriculura 
component has three elements. The first is designed for use by parents in the home. A weekly 
publication, the four-p*ge Parent Guide, contains a descriptive text on sooe topic of interest -~ child develop- 
ment, health and nutrit on, parenting, the role of social services -- and suggested activities for every day of 
the week to be performed by parent and child. The second element Is a susroary of Parent Guide contents wh'Ch 
goes to the teacher, while the third is addressed to the home visitor and coordinates activities prescribed by 
the Parent Guide with the weekly visitation. The home visitation component entails a visit to the home of each 
child enrolled in the program once a week. Tailored to the needs of each Individual child, these visits last 
approximately one hour. The home visitor delivers the Parent Guide and helps prepare the parent to teach the 
child by explaining the curriculum materials and, when needed, by demonstrating each suggested daily educational 
activity. The home visitor also lends toys, books, and other child-centered materials to parents. The classroom 
component, under the direction of a teacht. certificated In early childhood education, makes use of a paraprofes- 
sional aide and parent volunteers. The teacher and aide travel to selected locations and spend One half-day per 
week teaching 10-15 local Children. Sessions last between two and three hours, and Offer the Children an oppor- 
tunity to socialize and learn In a group situation. In areas where facilities are available, the classroom 
sessions are conducted at stationary facilities. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



iOntQCi William W. Locke, Executive Director, Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative, P.O. Box 279, 
Tazewell, TN 37879. (615) 626-4677. 



Developmental Funding: US 0E ESEA Title III 

Coapiled Suawr 19 $1 



JDRP No. 77.108 Approved ./25/7Z 



PROJECT C0G NITIVELY ORIENTED PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM 



A preschool program with the designated purpose of mamstreaming mildly and moderately 
handicapped children with nonhandi capped children. 



target audienu Approved by JDRP for preschool Children of all abilities. 



dtSCriDtlOn T he Cognltively Oriented Preschool Curriculum is an open-fraaework model derived from Piagetian 

■ theory. Through designated key experiences for Children, teaching and parenting strategies, 

and chi Id-obse-vatlor materials, the curriculum provides a decision-making framework. Within this framework, 
teachers design a classroom program that reflects the expressed needs and interests of the children being served. 
This approach emphasizes the Identification of the child's status on a developmental continuum by examining 
his/her strengths and accomplishments. The project views discrepancies In behavior between handicapped and 
nonhand 1 capped age peers js developmental delays, not as deficiencies. Basing their tasks on this Orientation, 
teachers Initiate developmental ly appropriate experiences in the classroom that reflect the basic long-range 
goals of the program. These goals are. to develop children's ability to use a variety of skills In the arts 
and physical movement, to develop their knowledge of objects as a base of educational concepts, to develop their 
ability to speak, dramatize, and graphically represent their experiences and communicate these experiences to 
other children and adults, to develop their ability to work with others, make decisions about what to do and how 
to do it, and plan their use of time and energy, and to develop their ability to apply their newly acquired 
reasoning capacity In a wide range of natural ly occurring situations and with a variety of materials. The plan- 
do-review sequence encourages Children to achieve these goals by involving them In decision-making and problem- 
solving situations throughout the day. The teacher's role is to support the Children's decisions and encourage 
then to extend learning beyond the ori-jlnal plan. Similarly, teachers rely On a basic room arrangement and 
daily routine designed to stimulate and support active learning. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntatt Clay Shouse, Acting Director, Preschool Education Department, High/Scope educational Research 
foundation, 600 H. River Sir. , Ypsllanti, MI 48197. (313) 4BS-2000. 
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Developmental Funding- uSOE BEH 
Compiled Sumetr 29fl 



JDRP No. 79-9 



Approved: 3/28/79 



PROJECT COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 



A program to help young children who have a variety of conaunicat ion and language 
hand (caps. 



target auditMe Approved by JOR? fo- children 4ge< t>.r.h to 6 in early childnooo -rogr^s H Kh 

identified or suspected comunication deficits (not related to current hearing loss). 



d($CnptlOn The C<minication Programs serve classes of young children whose delays and disorders result 
i^< ~~ * ,^4 3 var , y 0 kn0wn and unknown etiologies frequently accompanied by other developmental 
S , U J !°! S handicaps. The program offers training,,^ classroom teachers and Ccn/unicat ion Si o^r 
£V*A !!J C ° SS, T in C J a$$r0 °* W'SWent of comunication* behaviors. It also provides experience in tea* 

abih iTor u™\ J^n* ^< par f"J $ J 1 "' a$ked t0 ,denUfy the1r ' or>CernS < b0ut * chil(J,$ corwunication 
abi ty or language skill. Assessment tools are used to Support the .onc^n *~i document the severity of the 

SmlTiro^^r^h'S f^ $$r0 °° ?)"*\ % *\ Pr ° V,de "W^-"' -^tion. Tea. SiSfflX I d du- 

/ ?? ? ° CaCh Ch,ld ' arrange for Cementation of ttese -ograms. and see that data are gathered. 
Iv^iu ? I'p .' n$ rU ;r t? ° n /, $$Cnt,dl f° "-"Went of target behav.ors is achieved by u her ing ?™ icaUon 
n^I ,1 ttl Z ™™ ° f «^ e ? C 5° 01 day * AH1 language pro ^s are related to the child's caseation 
rt^l 1 \ r environment. Mutual decision making and implementation of programs icinediately useful to the 
child are critical elements of the procedures. Personnel trained in this program have identified he following 

2£ ISVon ZulTr ]y " thC tra1nin9 $ite ' aM1,ty t0 1dent1 " y ^"9uage prOb WsThrO h c is >rZ> 

observation, ab lity to plan nanagement strategies that can be implemented in the classroom, ability to arrive 

S sor erTslc isTT^n ° f J ?" f ?: ent d {2 e, ?Jl ne ' The clJ$$r<W$ 're staffed by teaches SKl 
™ t \ St J "° rk t0 9 ether ' 7ne CDS assists the teacher in developing strategies to promote 

anTntegral I^K^f ^ne'teal '"^ ""^ $equenCed pr09r * a$ in * variety of Un *»W ^eas. fronts are 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt ^becca F. DuBose, Director, Model Preschool Center for Handicapped Children. Experimental 

\tflt\l\\i n %^ ^ Hent ' 1 Ret ' rd ' t,0n Center ' University of Washington. 



Developmental Funding: uSOt 8F-H 
Compiled Sumner 1991 



JORP No. 75.64a Approved: g/3/75 



COMMUNITY SCHOOL 77 3R0NX BEHAVI*Jft ANALYSIS FOLLOW TMK\, 'flH RESOURCE. CF.NTLR 
A public school *-3 program. 



tQtqel atldienCe Approved by JORP for children grades K-3 and their families. This prograc has been used 
c* n < K„f nn * - j... nf »J P r "«e and public school settings for children with learning and/or emotional handi- 
caps, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

deSCriptlOn The priory programatic goaU of Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through. 
n fn ™* r» 4 developed m cooperation with ,he University of Kansas Behavior Analysis staff, are grade-level 

performance in reading ^thenat .cs, handwriting, anj gelling. The instructional program, which provides 
1T< \? n °°J* % \ C Sk,] l $ dMe1 °P"* n t. e^hasi:es three key exponents, instructional procedures 
St C A ! ! 1 i l i,low / 0r c,ose systematic mon«.or1ng of children's acadeoic progress to ensure grade-level 
achievement by the en<1 of the school year, positive emforcement and motivational techniques that facilitate the 
;;' nlen !;" of * Mm * «PPr?nng classroo* environment, and a rotating 40-day cycle training parents to teach to 

P re" S 0? cv'Sd ^rv ' T^V^ $ ^ P rJct,c «: Pol,c > f °^«« on thJ parent level 'takes place Tn a 
Parent Policy Advisory Council which, in ronjunction with the efforts of school personnel, creates an environment 
S >° 7 vers,n ^ the h,stor y of «adei^ failure anong low-mcone children. Other cri t .:al factors contribut- 
ing to academe progress are frequent classroom planning sessions and intensive staff training activities. Provi- 
sion is nade for supporting heilth. nutrition, and social services through the assignment of staff, ensuring a 
comprehensive approach to the total development of each child. cn 5U riny 



Contjct the project about available tram ng and other services. 



COntQCt Ruth Khelseau Coordinator, or Louise Cooper Sneed. Resource Center Manager, Comunity School 77 
Bronx follow .hrough Resource Center. USO rfard Ave., Bronx, NY 10472. (212) 893-8991 or -98S&. 



Oevelopff^ntal Funding usgf Follow Through 
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JDRP No. 77-135 Approved: 8/24/77 



Compiled Sunvr 1)81 



PMMFf T A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOl CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES IN RJRAL 
rnv/LVi AfQ hoh.orban AREAS 

A comprehensive progra-n providing for maximal growth and development of handicapped preschool 
children and their families in rural areas* 



timet Qudientt Approved by JORP for multlcategoncally handicapped preschool children, birth to age 6. 
and their families. 



QtStflpUOfl program consists of four components on a continuum from prevention to .1 ntervention. On 

the prevention end of the continuum is The Magic Kingdom: A Preschool Screening Program, 
which identifle* children ages 3-1/2 through 6 who require more intensive follow-jp evaluation, and which 
Mintains cost effectiveness through extensive parent Invol -ment. Next on the continuum is Porents and Children 
Together (PACT), a parent education program that provides pr ention and early intervention activities. In 
PACT, parent facilitators are recruited and parent groups are formed. These groups meet In members' homes to 
discuss prepared written packets concerning behavior management and social-emotional, speech and language, 
aotor, and cognitive development. Stimulating to Potential (STP.) begins the intervention end of the continuum, 
providing tn-home education services to handicapped preschool children. Children enrolled in STP are seen weekly 
by a home teacher, who develops individual education plans (IEPs) for the children and trains the parents to 
teplement these plans. Guidance and Instruction from the hose teacl»er are provided to parents while they laple- 
«ent the IEPs with their own children. The Therapeutic Evaluation and Treatment Center (TtTC) provides the nost 
intensive intervention of the four components. In this classroom program, ILPs are developed for eaCh child and 
Implemented by-a multldisciplinary staff,. with parents observing and participating. In both TETC and STP, 
observational data collection procedures are used to monitor implementation and to make program updates and 
revisions as needed. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 

COntQCt F- Moehle II, Director of Children's Services, Southeast Mental Health and 

Retardation Center, 108 S. Eighth St., Fargo, NO 53103. (701) 237-4513, ext. 350. 



Developmental Funding: u$QE BEH JDRP No. 79.35 Approved: 11/7/79 

Compiled Sujcxr 19$1 



PKQfECT COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR INFANT AND YOUNG CUEBRAl PAlSIlD CHllDRLN (CP. Project) 

A program serving children three years of age and younger having a primary disability of 
moderate to severe neuromotor handicap with physical impairment severe enough to limit notor 
activity. 



taraet audience Approved by JORP for children three years of age or younger possessing a primary 
disability of moderate to severe neuromotor handicap with physical impairment of 
severe dimension limiting motor activity, and the professionals who serve them. 



deStfiptiOtl Children admitted to the Cerebral Palsy Project exhibit feeding, speech, and/or language 

■ problems. The children receive a panorama of services, including physical therapy, nutrition, 

psychological therapy, speech pathology, occupational therapy, special education, social service, and medical 
service. The primary focus of project activities is on two instructional programs, the Pre-Speech Proqrw and 
the Language Stimulation Program. Parents take an active part in their children's therapy programs* 

To date, 75 agencies in the following states are replicating components of the program Alabama, kri~or\i, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois. Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne> Hampshire, 
New fori, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennesse , Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. Replicating -», j ncies include 
school systems, rehabilitation centers, and hospitals serving children ages birth to three year,, Thi •e-member 
teams from each agency are traintd in a* six- jay Fundamental Guidelines Course, and speech pat'ologists are trained 
1n the use of the Pre-Speech Assessment Scaie, which has been specially developed through tM» project. 



Contact the project about available ♦raining and services. 



COtttQCt Rona Alexander, Oemmer-fci wants Children's Center, Curative Rehabilitation Center, 9001 A, 
watertown Plank Rd. , Wauwatosa, A\ 53226. (414) 259-1414. 



ERIC 



Developmental Fund>ng- uS0[ BEH 
Corpne-d Summer 1981 
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JORP No. 76-62 Approved 9/3/75 



PROJECT £ARLY CHILOHOOO EDUCATION -- ALL DAT KINDERGARTEN 



A program dined at strengthening the child's perceptual and auditory skills, improving h«s or 
her language development, and developing the potential of the family to motivate the child's 
leami ng. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for kindergarten children. 



description 

materials o-t lai 

facilitate individual or small-group work. Perceptual skills are Sharpened through use of manipulative materials. 
Inservice for teachers and aides is continuous, requiring approximately one half day per mont*.. 



Teachers complete skills observation checklists for each child. These data, along with 
«*t. n « i, 3oehm Test results, are used to group students for work with the Sullivan Reading Readiness 
??" r !*!?_ 0 ? ' an ? ua 9? concept development. Six headphone units and one central console in each classroom 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntCtt i a "f, F ' / 0 P*; Project Olrector. Early Childhood Education - All Oay Kindergarten. Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 230 Z. Ninth St.. Cincinnati. OH 45202. (513) 369-4720. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title I 
Compiled siwmer J9$ J 



JORP No. 74-I6 Approved- */26/74 



PROUCT £AST ST ' L0UlS 0IR£CT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH 

A comprehensive early childhood program for students in grades K-3. 



tQiytt QUdit !Kl Approved by JORP for grades K-3. The program was developed for educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students. It has been used in other settings with students 
ITiMJ 1 ". Seraphic, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds, but no evider.ee of effectiveness has been 

Submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$tFiptlOn Components of the East St. Louis Follow Through prograa are instructions, staff development, 

health, and parental involvement. The primary emphasis is on the instructional components, 
iht core of the instructional program Is the Direct Instruction (Distar) curriculuu materials in reading mathe- 
matics, and language. Daily programmed learning tasks require mnedlate oral responses and must be mastered 
before advancement to highe- iev^s of difficulty. Follow Through teaching strategies are applied to supplement 
tary classroom materials. 



nd a con- 
g groups. 



Continuous wiltorng of ite system is provided by observation, videotaping of classroom performances a 
UnuouS testing program Students are dwided into groups, with a naxinum of 10 pupils in low-performln 

The prograa is governel by a Parent Advisory Council which makes re&^endations pertaining to all phases of the 
program. ,he three i nc'epei.-lent programs were developed in conjunction with Becker-Englemann from the University 
of Jregrn. An adopter may i x>lenent the reading, nathematics, or language progran in early childhood classes 
Tron -J. he three instructional programs are correlated but independent. Teachers and administrators should be 
tnvoi/ed 'n the selection and uS» of the program. Initial training requires one to three days for all three pro- 
gram. Lach adopter is provided with awareness sessions, awareness materials, preservice and inservice training 
an<J lonitoriryj of classroom progress at no cost. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Geraldne I. Jenkiis. Director 



£*V st. ions 



;nkins, Director, or Gretta Jenkins. Resource Director, Project r ollow Through. 
Soard of Education. 1500 Kansas Ave.. East St. Louis. IL 62201. (618) 274-2838. 



Developmental funding 
I^^Cv Cowpi led Sunr*?r I 991 



JSK Follow Through 



JDRP No. 7/. 144 Approved: g/6/77 
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PROJECT fAMRY 0RIENT£D STRUCTUREO PRESCHOOL ACTIVITY (Seton Hall Program) 

u A program that prepares the parent to b< the child's first and most significant teacher. 



tamer audience Approved by JORP foV parents and their children ages 4-5. This program has also been 
used with parents and their children age 3 through kindergarten, and with Title t and 
special education classes, but no evidence of effectiveness has been Submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

deStnptiOtt A child's capacity to 1?arn Is not entirely inherited, but is developed. Host of a child's 

basic intelligence is formed by the tie* he/she reaches school age. Parents are very effective 
educators, but need information on teaching methods and materials. Home environment has a greater effect on 
academic achievement than does the quality of the school. A warm. Intimate, continuous loving and sharing can 
grow from the parent's role as first teacher. Such relationships with parents give the child support, confidence, 
motivation, and feelings of self-worth basic to continuous Success In education. This Is the philosophy basic to 
District 742*$ venture Into early Chlldhood/faally education. 

P 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity is designed to involve all parents and their children in preschool 
and/or kindergarten activities that stimulate and reinforce Interaction within the family. Parents accompany 
their child to the neighborhood elementary school Once a week from September to Kay for a two-hour session. While 
at school, parents work and play with their children at learning stations set up In basic skill areas within an 
environment designed to meet the developing needs of the whole child. Parents observe formal -nodel teaching and 
Informal child-teacher interaction and participate in a discussion group facilitated by a parent educator. In 
this supportive, caring environment, they learn how to be with their child as they teach. Horae-o* tivity kits are 
designed to promote parent-child interaction and growth in basic skills, based on a validated assessment of the 
child's jkills. Both parent and child become *K>re confident in relating to the staff, principal, and kindergarten 
teacher, and this atmosphere of trust between hone and school continues in grades K-6. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQCt tlain^ HcCorraick Wray. Program Di rector. District #742 Conraunlty Schools. AVTI Parent-Child 
Programs; Seton Hall; 1204 7th Street South; St. Cloud. HN 56301. (612) 253-5828. 



Developmental Funding: u$Q£ ESEA Title III JORP No. 75-48 Approved; 6/15/75 

Compiled Sumrr 1941 



PROJECT F0LLOw THROUGH NONGRADED LEARNING MODEL. New York .ity/Hampton Institute 

* A continuous-progress progran in developnental skil s for a multiaged nOngraded classroom. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades K-3. especially for disadvantaged students. 



dtSCrfBtlOn T <> promote cognitive, affective, physical, and social development of disadvantaged children. 

~ three nonpublic schools in the Archdiocese of Kew York developed this comprehensive early 

Childhood program In cooperation with th* HaoptOn Ir- \itute and the Board of Education of New York City. The 
program features flexible grouping of children, indiv . 'ual ized instruction, and a multlfaceted approach to 
instruction. Nongraded classrooms group children of varying ability whose ages span two or thr^a years. Hultl- 
aged grouping allows children of different ages to work together and to leam from one another. tve-ry classroom 
*has a cleared floor space fjr group rveetings, tables for small-group activities, and learning centers for individ- 
ual reinforcement and enrichment. Ac 'd moves frcra one developmental skill to the next as proficiency grows. 
To ensure constant progress* each child is monitored and evaluated continuously. The teacher, assisted by an 
aide, directs constant attention to the needs, interests, and past experience of the individual children. The 
language-experience, multicultural, and multitext approach enables the instructional teaei to draw on the child's 
experiences and abilities and to foster pr,ide in self and ethnic background. " The instructional team is trained 
in use of mstrunents developed for this lurpose in the Nongraded Model- *«ful1-t1ee staff trainer called the 
Isplementor instructs teachers and aides in nongraded techniques, monitor* »Se of Ihese techniques, and assists 
In selecting and designing currlcul urn material S. To foster cooperation between school and home, a Policy Advisory 
cornittee involves parents in decision naklng at every level, and parents participate in ongoing school activities. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntOCt Project Director. Guardian Angel School. 193 Tenth Ave.. New fork. HI 100U. (212) 924-1420. 



Developmental Funding ^QE follow Through (EOA) 
Compiled 5u«rvr 1)81 



JORP Ko. 80-27 Approved: 10/17/80 



FOUOW THROUGH - PORTAGEVIIU WIT 

A highly structured behavior -codification approach to primary education 



forget audience 



Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



d&tription This project has as »t$ major goal the provision of a broadly enriched environment for poor 
,J\ s . . ch,ldr * n » *>th at school ano in the home, including a full range of services In the areas 

is implanted. The objectives of this approach are to facilitate the child' s mastery of basic skills oartle- 
f IM"? " 9, , ir . ,t 5? t1c ' a0d lan9ua9e ' throu9h the establishment of a "token ecoXv 1 n JoS 0 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COnlQCt Mart Tn; Follow Throug* - PorU 3 eville Unit, Kew Madrid County School District, 

°.Q. 3ox 230, Portageville. MO 63873. (314) 379-3612. ' 



Developmental Funding: u S 0E Follow Through ' JORP No, 25a Approved: 4/4.5/73 

Compiled Sumer 1981 



PROJECT ?R0JECT 8ASE 

A program for "helping parents teach their own." 



tQrget aUdienCe Approved by JORP for parents and their children ages eight months through four years. 
nt .4 ™* P r °9^m has also been used by parents and their children ages 5-8, but no evidence 

of effectiveness has been subnltted to or approved by the Panel. eviaence 



description 

Project Home Base was founded on the belief that parents are their child's first and best 
, n » k „ continuous teachers. It is aimed at supporting and enhancing the parents' teachlng/parentlnq 
behavior, thereby Influencing development of the child's growth/learning potential. The central feature of 
rh!tH Pr Sh J f ^ ^ V J SU by ' P*"P«-o'e$$1onal parent-educator who gives the parents information about 
• TtllV?,? <Se )l ]o ^ €nt -; c " e « «c. and presents then with a task selected to neet the needs of the 

•parent and cnfld. The parents then work on that task with the child during the week. As a result of the weekly 
contacts, tne parents are better able to identify and meet their child's developmental needs an) ! to increas? 
? J«V 1? f f!;?" le ? des1rable fetching behaviors. As the child's developmental needs are Identified and 
his/her growth/learning potential should be positively affected, consequently the child will be better 
prepared to learn, becocing a more efficient and more effective ]eirner t 

Mom* Base Council consists of all project parents plus community agency representatives. Topics related to child 
leveloonent and parent ng skills - behavior patterns, discipline, self-concept, child health and nutrition - 
are discussed at monthly Council meetings. Other parent concerns are shared at Small-group home meetings. 

?OSS 15' e J^ Ptat ! 0n 5 V *** BaSe 1nclude uSing the hone v,s1t component with other programs such as handl- 
fl!SI?tt li!!S It"; ? f ^ y -" re ' Ser r irv > faR,11,M " 1th Hcad Start, kindergarten, and primary-school age 

target Children, and using teachers, counselors, or social „orkers as parent-educators (home visitors). 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Cjr0 ! A - Jackson. Oirector, or Oarlene Mont:. Oiffusion Coordinator, Project Home Base. Yakima 
Public Schools. 104 N. Fourth Ave.. Yakima. WA 98902. (509) 575-3295. 
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PROfECT INOIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 



A program using the behavior analysis approach to teach basic skills In reading, arithmetic, 
handwriting, and spelling. 



target oudience Approved by JORP for low-Income children grades K-3 in racially mixed inner-city 

schools, parents of low-income children, arid certified teachers working in low- in cone 
neighborhood schools. This program can be used in other socioeconomic settings to accommodate diversity of chil- 
dren's interests and abilities, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

UtSCfipllOt) The nam purpose of the Indianapolis Follow Through Pr -ect is to teach basic skills in reading. 

arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling to children K-3. Teaching teams composed of a certified 
lead teacher, a teacher's aide, and one parent aide conduct snail-group instructional sessions during the school 
day. Kindergarten and first-grade classrooms are run on a "token economy/ i.e., children earn tokens during 
instructional periods and later exchange them for whatever items they choose (and car afford) from a "menu" of 
teacher-prepared special activities. In grade 2 and 3 classrooms, children make daily work contracts with teachers 
in each subject *rea. By the terms of the contract, a child agrees to complete an individually prescribed assign- 
ment to earn a period of free time for a self-selected activity. Individualized curriculum materials are used 
in the classrooms. The teaching teanS monitor each child's advancement toward a year-end book and page target 
In reading and arithmetic by keeping progress graphs. 

Parents of 1 -FT children are encouraged to apply for classroom positions as aides. Prospective members of 
teaching teams participate in one or nore weeks of training in a demonstration classroom staffed by an experienced 
team. Before assignment to a teaching tean, trainees must have demonstrated criterion levels of proficiency m 
behavior analysis Instructional methods. A staff trainer visits each classroom monthly to conduct observations 
and offer guidance. More frequent visits nay be made if needed. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COfttQtt Be ** 1e Chumley-Jones, Project Director, Indianapolis Follow Through, 901 N. Carrollton Ave. 
-Indianapolis. IN 4620?. (31?) 266-4137. 
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PROJECT KW <SAS Cir * FOLLOW THROUGH PROJLCT. Resource Center 

An individualized K-3 basic skills program with built-in motivation. 



torget audience 



Approved by JORP for low-income inner-city children in grades K-3 and their parents. 



description 



The Kansas City folio* Through program introduces readme, nathematics, handwriting, and 

spelling at the kindergarten level and emphasizes the continuous mastery of these skills 

through third grade. Classrooms arc staffed with at least one aide, enabling children to receive small-group 
and individualized instruction. 



Positive motivation is a program keynote. The school day is divided into "earn" and "spend" periods. A token re- 
inforcerent system is used to notivate kindergarten and first-grade students to work up to their maximum achieve- 
ment levels. During earns, or instructional periods, the children receive tokens and praise for attention to 
and improvement of the 1 ^ work. Children spend the tokens, buying an activity selected from a number of teacher- 
Prepared activities. Second- and third-grade students make daily work contracts with their teachers to couPlete 
assignments in all subject areas In return for a period of sel ' selected activity. 

Inservice training is provided at no cost for all teachers and aides. Costs of instructional materials and 
trilling manuals are minimal. A teacher aide or a volunteer is needed for each classroom. The program may be 
adopted by any school regardless of location or population served, implementation is normally begun In kinder- 
jarten. Program achievement scores are significantly higher than comparison groups and are at or above national 
norms. Contact Project Director for detailed effectiveness dctta and adoption information. 



9 
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Contact the projert about availaole trawmg and other services. 



COntQCt Maine &• Story, Project Director, 160U t. Linwood 81 vd., Kansas City, MO 64i09. 
(*I6) 923-2290. 
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PROJECT K£CC * : Kal(e Ever y Child Capable of Achieving 

An intervention program for vulnerable children (with'a deficit in a skill area) in regular 
classes in their first years of schooling. ft 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for kindergarten and first grade. 



de$CriptlOn In the MECCA progran, a learning disabilities teacher, with the help of the classroom teacher 

, * i c ' as J^ OT a * de « Provides observation, profiling, and intervention within the regular 
?!!2I?5 2 Chnd : en " 1th P° tent1al lea ™ in 9 Problws. The progran ut ,iizes a teaa made up of 

'm int* IVtllt'T^J^"? 0 ™ te f her ; and an d1de - ^ 0 together anal >" th6 «tivities of the curricu- 
l?^ ? !,«?. tasks that a child accomplish in order to be successful in the activity. The purposes of this 
ISif l ^ n \ C f refu ly db0ut ,s d5ked of the child jnd t0 Observe where Ee ch?ld is 

Li^^r i\ h i nee<JS help * The "tervention aspect of the rtECCA program is based on the principle 
of beginning at the level where the child achieves success and proceeding sequentially through the difficult 
teps to new successes. After the initial training period, the classroom teacher and\ h e special education 
teacher train each other to combine teaching strategies and curricula for individualized instruction. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt ^ r J; /Jester. Supervisor, Board of Education, City Hall, Keriden, CT 06450. 
(203) 634-0003, ext. 317. 
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PR0IICT *° RTHERN CHEYENNE FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 

An individualized er ly childhood approach to the teaching of basic skills, utilizing parents 
as classroom teachers' aides. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



deSCnptlOn The Northern Cheyenne fellow Through Project focuses on the basic skills of reading, math, 

. . dnd handwriting. It utilizes six concepts token delivery or contract system for motivation, 

inwlvefSIenl" ' ?r09r3n,: * d curricula, progress monitoring; staff training and career development, and parent 

A unique feature of the project is the use of traditional native activities as reinforcement for appropriate 
social and academe progress. Thus, culturally relevant motivators are used to sustain efforts in basic skills 

I!!«,?i 1 !i"5 ,0n °! W r^ ntS " ^"foon'tejehers 1 aides has provided an opportunity for active parent and com- 
munfty Involvement. The parents also serve as advisors in making policy decisions concerning the project. With 
fUSil °I v pr0 ? rdr *r ed ^terials and effective progress monitoring. Children are progressing at a rate that enables 
the^i to work at a level comparable to their respective grade levels. cn«uic> 



ERIC 



Contact the project about jva^able mining and other services. 



COntQCl "°™ >da Cady - Oir «tor, Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project, B.I. A. Bldg., Lame Deer. MT 
59043. (406) 4/7-6386 or -638'. 
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PROIKT OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL OISTRICT fOlLOW THROUGH PROGKAM. Learning Through Literature 

An Interdisciplinary approach for students In grades K-2 utilizing a literature-centered 
curriculum. 



tQTQtt QUdlttKt Approved by JDRP for grades K-2. This program is applicable to other grade levels, but 
no evidence of effectiveness has been Submitted to or approved by ihe Panel. 



description The Learning Through Literature model emphasizes the writing process and has as its overall 

goal children becoming authors. Reading comprehension and oral language Skills provide entry 
into the writing process. Nutrition education is built into the cur IcuUm through literature selections. 

Units of work jre organized under a central the**. All possible Subject areas are integrated througn the theme, 
with concentration on language development activities. 

The literature program supplements the existing basal reading program, it replaces the basal reader only In gifted 
and tali-nted classrooms, where children have mastered decoding skills. 

Learning Through Literature utilizes the library for literature selections. "Books" written by the children are 
used for additional reading material. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQtt Marilyn M. Jones, Resource Center Coordinator, Oakland Unified School District Follow Through 
Program, Resource Center; 1011 Union St., Oakland, CA 94607. (4)5) 465-5073. 
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PROIKT PARENT -CHILD EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAM (Saturday School) 



A program, available to all four-year-old children and to high-risk three-year-olds, struc- 
tured to Increase each child'* chances for success in school. 



forget audiente Approved by JDRP as a program for four-year-olds , Including those with Special 

problems. This program has been used in other settings with three-year-olds and 
their parents, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



ERIC 



QtSCnptiOn The overall objective is to Increase each child's chances for success .n school, with a partic- 

■ ular concern for locating, testing, and treating children with special problems. We test 

children beginning at age three, then provide the specialist staff for weekly hone-teaching follow-up *ith child 
and parents on «ny problem that coula Interfere with later learning. When the children are four, we 1 -ovide a 
comprehensive program -. called Saturday School •- that not only is still home-based and parent-chi Id .entered 
but brings child and parent to school. Saturday School has four major components. The first unites jssessnent 
with diagnosis and follow-up. Every child is individually tested in language, motor, perception, ge ieral know- 
ledge, hearing, and vision. Twelve to fifteen percent require through-the-year specialist help. A, additional 
nusfcer receive short-term attention. The second component is a three-hour school "day" on Saturda > that mam- 
streams even the most severely handicapped. Four-year-olds rotate in small groups to four learnu , centers, led 
by a teacher or parent, for skill and concept development activities in language, math, motor, art, auditoi, . or 
visual discrimination. Seventy-eight percent of the parents teach once every six weeks. The th rj component 
Involves weekly one-hour home vis,tt which include two or three neighboring children and their ;jrents. Home 
vlsfts are provided to ajM chi'dren, with additional ones by a teacher-specialist for those wiU pecial problems. 
The fourth component consists of home teaching by parents, who receive a weekly home activity g <k« suggesting 
learning "games." Child Development Consultants provide consultative serv'ces they work with .eat. tt r-special ists 
in diagnosis and individual programming, consult with parents and teachers, and provide teacher tramn^ during 
the year. Staff development is a continuous process. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQtt Mar 1° n M. Wilson, Director, Carljr Education, Ferguson-Florissant Set 
Ave., Ferguson, MO 63535. (314) 595-2354 or -235S. 
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PROIECT PREVENTION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES: An Interdisciplinary Model 

A program to prevent the cognitive and emotional effects of learning disability by early 
Identification and educational intervention. 



tQrgtt audlCnCe Approved by JORP for children In grades 1-2. This program has been used In other 

. ^^ Mt ^t * ti " tt,n 9 $ " Uh Children In kindergarten and clinically with older children who have 

neuropsychological deficits, but no evidence of effectiveness has been Submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$CtiptiCn The prograra provides a three-part approach to the prevention of learning disabilities 

»n 4~Hw4h, ,1 7n „< SC ? n \ 9 : d ' a ? nos1s ' and intervention. Scanning locates vulnerable Children through SEARCH, 

IT. \li li t S test administered by teachers and educational assistants to all children in kindergarten 
liJX l \\ ? r ^ C ; SEARC ? tapS thc "Wropsychological precursors of learning problems In young Children, 
o ! It 5 J M,^ 1r ^ 1°: SCt ^ 1n9 1ntervent1on Priorities, allocating diagnostic services, and buHdlng eacMng 
cr^l \ J n J \ rlnT^° n ' SC ° reS My be eviluated ^ther by age or local norms. Age norms permit 9 

lEEt H^roJi Ji!«S r ? i * refcr r Ce gr0 V p ' thc standardization sample of 2.319 children from 

iU •K M ? de !2J r 5 en ClaSS " 1n 1nner " cU y. suburban, small-town, and rural areas. Local norms permit comparison 
w h the irradiate peer group with whom children will be learning In their own schools. Olagnosirhelpwo 
I y fn <cZZ% 0 Zlf°/i l**'*" 6 S J U nerability. The Learning Olsorders Unit offers training in diagnostic 
I It Ji 1 ^^rlct interested In developing or expanding these services. Intervention's based on TEACH, 
a prescript ve approach hX helps to meet the educational needs defined by SEARCH. UACH tasks are organized 
IfrfM n > >l rel ! t,n9 ,V < SEA ? CH components, tasks have been chosen for their experinental ly demonstrated 
cor.tribu Ion o the job analAis of reading. The 55 tasks proceed through three stages of Increasing complexity 

ZT. l lT* 1S r ? 1n f 10n ' cJpy1n9 ' reCalL Mastery critcr1a are P™ 1de<3 <° ensurrau?0«atlcf?y U th?ap"liL 
tlon of these skills in reading and the language arts. TEACH provides a two-year sequence of activities, with 
emphasis on accuracy of perception in the first year and on intemoda, and prereading skills in the second 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tO!ttQtt Ro« A - Hagln, or Archie A. Silver, Learning Disorders Unit, Department of Psychiatry, New York 
University Medical Center, 560 First Ave., New York, NY 10016. (212) 340-6209 or 561-4078 or 
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PROJECT PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN WITH DOWN SYNDROME 

A progran designed to accelerate and maintain developmental gams of children with Oown 
syndrome and other developmental delays, to give help and training to their parents, to 
develop a transportable model, and to provide an exemplary demonstration progran. 



forget audience 



Approved by JDRP for Down syndrome children, birth to age 6. 



de$tnptlOn Children and parents participate In three programs Infant Learning, Early, Intermediate 

, and Mvanced Preschoo's, and Kindergarten. The Infant Learning Class provides Individualized 

instruction In e ar i y ^0,., $ocial , and cognitive development for children from birth to 18 months of age. 

i 13 ? one t0 , thC C £ nter fo C wceUy 0ne - h0ur sessions. Training Is also continued by parents in the 
hone. Early and Intermediate Preschool and Kindergarten parents participate weekly as teacher's aides and 
iili^TT t° T" techM ^ e$ for maintaining the child's progress at hone. The Oevejopmental Sequence 
Performance Inventory is used as an assessment tool and guide for setting curriculum objectives. The skills 
are developmental ly sequenced and provide a record of the child's performance and progress. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Rebecca F. 0u8ose, Director of Model Preschool Center for Handicapped Children, Expern*enta 1 
Education Unit, WJ-10, Child Development and Mental Retardation Center, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA 98195. (206) 543-4011. 
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project wwect reai 

A program providing comprehensive services for lowincooe children and thetr families. 



tQraet audience Approved by JOR? for elementary schools, especially grades K-3, teachers and teacher 
assistants, all school staff, and parents. 



deStlfiptiOtl Key elements of Project REAL are. a personalized educational program that emphasizes the 

basic areas of reading, writing, and mathematics/problem solving within an integrated learning 
process, provision for a variety of parent involvement activities aimed at helping parents become effective educa- 
tional decision makers, informed educational advocates, direct participants in their children's education, and 
active learners, and a staff development system that provides for ongoing teacher consultation by district staff 
in areas of the helping process, decision making, the educational process, and program management. 

Project REAL uses an instructional model based on tne Responsive Education Program developed by Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development. Under this program, the Responsive Principles and the Responsive 
Process are guidelines for planning and implementing activities in the key elements of classroom Instruction, 
parent involvement, and staff developmeit. The four Responsive Principles form conditions essential to the learn- 
ing environment. They are. Assets, which focuses on learners' strengths and Interests. Oecision Making, which 
helps learners become self-directed, Integrated Learning, which teaches basic skills in practical contexts, and 
Interaction, which promotes valuing individual differences and similarities. The Responsive Process provides a 
systematic set of procedures for planning and implementing learning activity. It helps to make learning objec- 
tives, activities, and assessments personally meaningful by stressing the need to gather information about the 
learnet , determine the learner's experience as a basis for program planning, and integrate the activity and apply 
the knowledge and skills gained to new situations. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Joan Garipay, Project Director, Project REAL/Fol low Through Resource Center, 35C Mechanic St. 
Lebanon, NH 03/66. (603) 448-3797. 
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PROJECT RIDw0f * D (VIRGINIA) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 



A program teaching parents to establish a home environment that promotes active participation 
In their children's education, and to augment their children's self-esteem and learning 
abilities. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for children in grades K-3 and their parents. 



Qe$tfiptlOn * he Richmond Follow Through program Is based on the active involvement of parents in the 
• education of their children. This concept Is founded on the premise that patterns of and 

motives for academic achievement and personality development in primary-grade children (K-3) are largely the 
result of home-study influences. The Richmond program is designed to provide a systematic means of linking home 
and school tor the ultimate purpose of improving the educational performance of the children involved. The key 
element In the Parent Education process is a group of paraprofesslonals called Parent Educators. Two are assigned 
to each Follow Through class. Parent Educators spend approximately 50 percent of their time as classroom aides, 
the remaining time (two (<ays per week) is spent visiting the homes of Follow Through children. The weekly home 
visit is an Integral part of the Home Learning Cycle. In simplest terns, this weekly cycle involves an individu- 
alized Hone Learning Activity (HLA) which is taught by the teacher to the Parent Educator, who teaches the HLA 
to the parent, who in turn teaches the HLA to the child, thus providing continuous reinforcement of the child's 
educational achievements. The guiding principle throughout the Hone Learning Cycle is a set of 10 basic tenets 
(Desirable Te«ching Behaviors). Teachers and parents are encouraged to use open-ended questions, positive 
reinforcements, and the discovery approach to stimulate and expand the Intellectual processes of the learner. 
Materials for Individualizing instruction are used at each grade level to Supplement school district curricula. 
The project is continuously developing a library of Home Learning Activities consisting of tasks designed to 
reinforce students' cognitive skills and affective behavior. 

Contact Vie project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt VirgieM. Bmford, Project Coordinator, Fol low Through Progran, 30' N. Ninth St., Richmond, 
VA 23219. (804) 780-.341. 
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PROIICT NO^CT STAY: School To Aid Youth 

A program providing early identif Icatlon and treatment of social, emotional, and academic 
needs of pupils. 



target audience Approved by JORP for 



grades 1-3. 



de$CTiptiOn Children enter on screening administered during kindergarten year. They remain la Project 
... ^ . I f0r onc ha,f 4 0 f J he da > df)d 1n the regular classroom for the other half. Activities 

ire organized and teachers are acquainted with specific instructional patterns to enable pupils to function at 
levels consistent with their potential. The specific objectives are: identification of achievement levels of 
9 il P V?! 1$ »' Pro^slon for Individual Instruction In mathttnatics and reading to correct specific deficien- 
cies; identification of social problems, poor self-concepts, and attitudes of potential dropouts, and provision 
for information and refcrra] of parents and pupils to various community agencies for help. Counseling sessions 
offered to parents and teachers create awareness and understanding which help in meeting problems. No one 
teaching approach is required. All Information available regarding the child (from teacher, counselors, test 
flits, tm) determines approach used. Program designed for each child Is given to regular . meroom teacher. 
Project STAY has used the innovative teaching dev1;« designed by the teachers, and it has ' und that they are 
nighiy successful. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntatt 73j 6 o° SS (405° J 794 8282 Ct ° ri Pr ° JCCt STAY * H °° re PubllC Schools » 2009 N - Oneway, Hoore, OK 
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PROflCT TITLE 1 ESEA SCHOOL 



An early childhood diagnostic/prescriptive program providing individualized Instruction for 
each child. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for kindergarten students. 



Oe$tfiptlOn Th f* program provides an open classroom design for kindergarten activities. Measuring and 

* fc weighing activities, number concept activities, nature observation, book viewing, muslcjl 
activities, home life simulation, water activities, and flannel board sharing occur in learning centers in each 
classroom. Intellectual development is stressed. Instruction Is divided into the following units, home and 
school, health and safety, community helpers, the farm, the city, pets, woodland animals, holidays, seasons, the 
five senses, foods, and our bodies. In addition, children are taught over IOC specific concepts in languaqe. 
math, and science. * * 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt ? onn ! e Nicholson, Besse«>er City Schools, 412 N. 17th St., P.O. Box 868, Bessemer, AL 35021. 
(20S) 424-9570. 
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PROUCT TPENTON FOLLOW THROUGH; Behavior Analysis Approach 

A complete program In the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling. 



tQr()Ct QUdltntC Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-3, and thejr parents. 

especially from low-income families. ThJS program has been used in other settings 
with grades 4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtStnptiQtt ihe Follow Through program employs a wide dmy of systematic techniques Involving the precise 
use of positive reinforcement to attain clearly stated Instructional objectives. The program 
Introduces reading, arithmetic, handwriting, and spelling at the kindergarten level and emphasizes the continued 
mastery of these skills tcrough the third grade. Augmented classroom staff, including a certified lead teacher, 
a teacher s aide, and a parent educator, allow for small-group instruction. 

Programmed instructional materials are used primarily, because they enable each child to progress at his or her 
own maximum rate. A high level of motivation is maintained with a token and contract systsn used by all members 
of the teaching team. The curriculum materials recommended for use In the Trenton program have been selected for 
their capacity to accommodate a continuous-progress monitoring system. 

Trenton Follow Through was specifically approved by JDRP for Its parental Involvement program. Parents become 
Involved in two ways as classroom Instructional personnel and as participants in the Policy Advisory Council. 
As parent educators, their primary instructional autles focus on the teaching of handwriting and spelling (for a 
five-month term). The rotation of parent educators provides ample opportunity for interested pare*- s to become 
acquainted and involved with their children's educational experiences. Each parent educator parti Ues in a 
five-day training sequence. The Policy Advisory Council assists with the planning and operation o* -iram 
■activities. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtttQtt Dorothy N. Barber, Project Coordinator, Follow Through Program, Trenton Board of Education, 
Administration Building, 108 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, NJ 0 8609. (60W 989-2876. 
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PROIECT TULAR£ F0LL0W through 



Five separate components promoting children's chances for success in school, with parents as 
contributing partners in their children's education. 



target audiente 



Approved by JDRP for all students grades K-3 and their parents. 



UtSCnptlOn The Language Development component stresses a flexible, sequential system of Instruction 
r leading to improved reading and oral communication skills. 

The Concepts and Language component focuses on concept development with kindergarten children aid teaches motor, 
visual and auditory skills. The focus of Bilingual Kindergarten is Similar, but uses both Spanish and English. 

The Thinking and Reasoning component is designed to help children become indeoendent problem s ivers by developing 
their problem. sol ;ing skill*, personality skills, and independent working skills. 

The Social Education component p. omotes the development of multicultural awareness, gives the children an under- 
standing of Cultural diversity, and helps then to develop a positive self-image. 

The Parent Involvement component includes five activities designed to encourage parents to become involved in 
their children's education as partners with the school and to help them become "iore effective parents through 
participation *n parent education sessions. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtttQtl M,ke w?nn - Coordinator, Til are Folio* Through Resource Center, 909 t. Cedar. Suite B , Tulare, CA 
932/4. (209) orfB-?892. 
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• PROJECT wATER L00 ^LLOW THROUGH: Individualized ii^y Learning Program 



An individualized sequential program of instruction in readiness skills and reading for 
students in grades K-3. 



tQttftt QUditnCt Approved by JDRP for children in grades K-3, espec lal ly^adaptable to low-incone students. 



description The Waterloo Follow Through project provides a sequenced prolan of individualized instruction 

with emphasis on student sel f -management skills ar»d classroom management techniques. Active 
parent participation Is stressed. 

The instructional program is based on the Individualized early Learning Program ( I LLP ) sponsored by the Learning 
Research and Development Center (LRDC), University of Pittsburgh. A readines* program (emphasizing basic skills 
In a hierarchical sequence) includes classification, quantification, and four perceptual areas visual motor, 
auditory motor, general motor, and letters and numerals. An individualized and adaptive reading program for 
grades 1, 2, and' 3 follows the readiness program. 

Staff training is provided for increasing teacher and teacher-associate skills in diagnosing individual student 
learning needs, prescribing, record keeping, and organization ano management of an individualized classroom set- 
ting. The development of instructional materials and teaching strategies that provide a variety of paths for 
student attainment of objectives is stressed. A five-week training program is" provided for parents to help them 
gain skills to facilitate student learning at hone and in the classroom. 



Contact the project about available training and' other services. 



COntQtt Doroth y Winter, Project Oi rector. Follow Through Resource Center Project, Waterloo Coonumty 
Schools. 1516 Washington St., Waterloo, IA 50702. (319) 233-8461 or (800) 553-1775. 



Developmental Funding: US0£ Follow Through 
Coapiled Summr 1981 



JDRP ho. 77-148 Approved 9/6/77 



PROJECT WA ^ KEGAN fOLLDW THROUGH DEMONSTRATION Rf SOURCE CENT LR 



A behavioral analysis approach program emphasizing the basic skills of reading, math, spelling, 
and handwriting. 



forget audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-3, especially for low-income 
disadvantaged students. 



(le$CfiptiOn The w <*u k egan 3ehavior Analysis Follow Through program has reversed the trend among low- 
r achievers in grades K-3 through emphasis on the basic skills reading, math, spelling, 

and handwriting. The nrogram promotes active parent participation in their children's education. 

The Behavior Analysis Follow Through model used in Waukeqan was developed at the University of Kansas. Com- 
ponents of the model are. emphasis nn basic skills, positive reinforcement techniques, continuous progress 
ronitoring, and parent involvement. 0 

The program introduces reading, mathematics, spelling, and handwriting at the kindergarten level and emphasizes 
continued mastery of these skills through the third grade. Programmed instructional materials are used at the 
project site for reading and spelling because they enable each child to progress at his or her own rate. Other 
curriculum materials can be used if adapted. A high level of motivation is maintained through use of a token 
economy or contract system by all members of the teaching staff. 

Teachers and assistants are trained in the use of positive motivation techniques. Parents are encouraged to 
become trained classroom assistants and they are given priority for employment. 



Contact the projec* ahout available training and other services. 



COntOCt Harry 8ow e n . Follow Through Director. Waukegan Public Schools, 1201 N. Sheridan Rd., waukegan, 
IL 60085. (312) 336-"M00, ext. 418, 419. 
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OevelopcentaJ Fundinq uS0£ Follow Through 
Comrilrd Sumner 1*81 



JDRP No. 7/-12t> Approved. 8/19/77 



PROJECT JHi ""KSVILLE SCHOOL /BANK STREET COLLEGE FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 

A project focusing on the total development of the child and his or her family through 
Instruction, staff development, parent Involvement, health and nutrition, and social and 
psychological serv.ces. 



tQfgtt QUdlCnCC Approved by JORP for K-J children of all abilities and their families. 



dtStriptlOn The prograa Is geared toward preventing early school failure and developing attitudes in the 

. , chl!d t t )it en4ble him/her to maintain his/her academic competencies throughout the school 

years. There Is systematic assessment of all entering children. Oiagnostlc teaching In the language and reading 
areas and an integrated curriculum are developed based on trained observation by staff, standardized tests, and 
4 ? ./I? 9 * S f * n4 !y Uc tool$ developed by Bank Street College. A consistent record of skills attainment Is 
maintained. Periodic review and evaluation of the children's progress 1s made by an interdisciplinary team In 
cooperation with parents. Emphasis is placed upon understanding each child's strengths, prior learning, competen- 
cies, needs, and learning style. The daily instructional program Is organized around Individual, small- and 
large-group Instruction, and child-Initiated activities. With social studies as the core, other curriculum areas 
are Interwoven in study of the child's Immediate environment that later extends to the larger environment. A 
wide variety of materials Is used. Classroom and curriculum management are based upon agieed limits, with children 
participating in discussions and understanding the reasons for decisions. Ongoing workshops and parent-training 
programs are designed for greater parent understanding and participation. The program maintains a curriculum 
resource room ,nd a children's ethnic heritage resource room. The Follow Through Program comprehensive team 
(consisting of the school administrators, project coordinator, the classroom team of teacher and educational 
assistant, staff nurse, social worker, family assistant, senior school neighborhood worker, and Bank Street 
College field staff and staff developers) facilitates the process of adult learning through demonstration, team 
planning, workshops, and supportive techniques. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQCt *j une Douglas, Follow Through Program; p.S. 243, 1580 Oean St., Brooklyn, ny U213. 
(212) 773-2850 or -2880. 



Developmental Funding: US0£ Follow Tnr0ugh 

Compiled Suammr 19$ 1 



JDRP No. 77.J55 Approved' 9/12/77 



SECTION 6 

ENVIRONMENTAL EOUCATION/SCIENCE/SOCIAL SCIENCE* 
NDN-FUNOEO OfVELOPER/OEMQNSTRATOR PROJECTS 

project ADVENTURE - Massachusetts 6 3 

An interdisciplinary program involving experience-based' iearning'in'acadOTics'aion^Hi'th 
group problem solving and an alternative physical education prograp In the out-of-doors. 

project CREATION: Concern Regarding the Environment And Technology In Our Nation/ 

Neighborhood - Illinois ~ t * 4 

An Interdisciplinary curriculum (science-social science) inenvironmentai education 
designed to prepare students to exaaine local environmental problems and understand 
why citizens oust develop an e nv1 ronnental ethic based on sound technological choices. 



project FCOlogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) - Washington 

A project aimed at infusing ecological concepts, career information, and futures'underl' 
standings into basic skills subject Ratter by utilizing a format that Is convenient for 
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u»i«iy ctoiuyitfli concepts, career information, and futures under- 
kills Sub.iect natter bv utilizma a fnr-nt tt*»t <c i.. 

teachers to implement. 

project I-C-E ( Instruct ion-Curriculum-Envi ronment) - Wisconsin 6 6 

A concept-based, integrated, interdisciplinary, total K-12 environmental education" program." 

INSTITUTE FOR POLITICAL AND LEGAL EOUCATION (IPLE) - New Jersey 6 7 

A secondary social studies program designed "t 0 turn students on to active citizenship!" 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System 01 semination project - Florida 6 8 

An interdisciplinary, modular science program preparing students who do not plan to major 
in postsecondary science to understand practical, real-world, science-related problems. 

project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment) - Pennsylvania 6-9 

An environmental studies approach based on Investigating real environmental concerns in 
tocal communities using "down-and- dirty" Interdisciplinary learning activities. 

LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY (LCS) - Texas 6-10 

A social studies program designed to improve the citlzenshlpskiiis and attitudes of 
students by providing them with an operational understanding of the law. the legal 
process, and its institutions. 

POLLUTION CONTROL EDUCATION CENTER -- PRIORITY QnE: ENVIRONMENT - New Jersey 6-11 

An Interdisciplinary environmental education program focusing on values clarification and 
decision making. 

RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE (RIHC) - Minnesota 6 12 

A C ?f 1 ?? P r °9 r ** ° n the w J° r religious traditions 0 f the"worid"for"soci'a^''s , tudies , "cia"ss , es", 
grades 9-1Z. 



OTHER JORP-APPROVED PROJECTS 



ERIC 



APEC' America's Possible Energy Choices - Illinois 6 n 

A program of energy education, with training for secondary science and social studies 
teachers and materials and study units for students. 

CURRICULUM MODIFICATION THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: Environmental Studies Center - Florida 6-13 

Sequential, hands-on, field-oriented study of an estuarine ecosystem as representative of 
the natural system and the effects of human interaction with it. 

OUVAL CONSUMER EOUCATION CURRICULUM - Florida 6 _ 14 

Sixteen units on consumer education for grades K-12. 

FACING HISTORY AMD OURSELVES: Holocaust and Human Behavior - Massachusetts 6 14 

An eight, to ten-week unit using the history 0 f *0th century genocide to teach the meaning 
of human dignity, morality, law. citizenship, and behavior. 

FOUNDATIONAL APPROACHES IN SCIENCE TtACHlNG - Hawaii - 6 . 15 

A course in the concepts and methods of the physical, biological, and earth sclences'and '* 
their relation to the environment. 

LAW EDUCATION GOALS AND LEARNINGS (LEGAL) - Florida 6 _ t5 

A comprehensive law-related Cumculua program designed to pronote'student" understanding 
of the criminal justice system and of the civil justice system (particularly as it 
relates to consumers). 

WWAS: Women in' World Area Studies - Minnesota \ 6 16 

Four two- to four-week units for high school students on the roles, status, and syfftoi ic 
representations of women in world culture. 

♦See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14 16, for related programs. 

, M 



PROJECT 



PROJ£CT AOvEMURt 



An interdisciplinary program involving experience-based learning m academes alonq «it- orouo 
problem solving and 4n alternative physical education progra* in the o^t^f-doors ' P 



target aUdienCe Approved by jo*f> for students of all abilities, grades 6 12. Parts of the program have 
hlc . _ 'l™ been applied in therapeutic and camp settings, but no evidence of eVf^ct i vVness 

has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. s ev.uence or errectiveness 

deSCnption JrW l r *»*J«« p e Signed to add an experience component to standard high school and middle 

££££ w-!rs irrsr^ w^r^i^r! £ 

concept, pt,y„cal a 9 .l,ty. and competence. It enccpasses .no support? a wide W , tt , of K2STS learning 

'he prwect is nade up of two separate ccn-ponents. «ti,ch nay be used singly or together a physical education 

KSS.'SS «2.i!i Uii** ^ 0U "°° r "f"' 1 '"- ' «•<*' Course'apparatus that ca b o st by 
\J?u . „ * ? J s , a nd an academe curnculun component designed to giie h an<ls-on experiences and a oractical 

^r,^y: o :nd^::^n^c-t,,^er^r;n 5 h'i:ce'u?.^^^. the - ho,e ^ »-* iaa/«sr 

IXWS'y^^U^^t^a sTude-n'ts! 1 ' °' - '« <« 

The project offers training programs in both academes and physical education to alve teachers skills in ( „ nJ ,^ 
^nagement. teaching strategies, and techniques necessary fSr ,«pl«4„ on ?de My a co e to p o en SS 
SMs tic eachers <rom a single school attends a Mve-day workshop. Follow-up sess o J and assistance with 
construction nay also be Part of the adoption process. >c»iyn> assistance vun 

Many of this Project's adoptions have been in the area of environmental education. 



evidence of effectiveness 



[.valuation data (19/1-/2) show thit participation in Project Adventure 
„ w . u . nnn _ significantly improved students* self-concept and level of achievement 

S I y!JnfW? r< 1 y e ;r ne " ee Self-Concept Scale, the Rotter Scale of Internal vs. External Control 

lr hI f 6 r y ' / 6 bCen "?« ur ' M * movement of physical functioning on five of s 
i?2rt£ies ^ <,r£> " ,n<J self - confl < Jef,c e '™ *«1ve participation ?n school programs 



implementation requirements 



Attendance at the five-day workshop Is essential. Ideally, one or 
more interested and enthusiastic teachers are trained in the nhv^ie*. 
education or curricula workshop or .n M th. (Both program can be taught by teachers who re wTl ?ng to^?y ) 
ll^Z II JZ i\ T! r r<l, *r ,Mr,t,Bn w,m "« t0 ^corporate new'teachmg styles n ! d 2i 
nay involve so«e flexibility in scheduling is also required. No special facilities J,e needei. although the 
Ropes Course jppantus for the physical education P rogra* calls for sane open space .round pa/.g fields or ,n 
■i wooded area. No special staffing is required. ' 



financial requirements 



T he five-day residential teacher-training progra.i costs approximately $235 
, n , , 4 u , per teJ cher. including room, board, and materials, travel costs are not 

included, 'or the physical education component, schools should allow a mini mum of \^.80Q for Ropes Course 
material! (actual costs vary), for the academic component, costs nay include transportation substitutes *nd 
cimpin-i eouipnent, depending on the curriculum developed. P ' ^osiuuies. and 



services available 



bareness Aerials are available at no cost. Visitors are weico^e my time by 
appointor at project site ind additional demonstration sites in hone st.ite and out 
of sra'e. Pruject snff ar, wjMable to a tend ^t-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Tracing is conduced Jt .r.^ct sue (all expenses oust be paid, including tuition, and room and board). 



COntaCt J}r ^ ? rou»y. fVjject Advenfjre, P.O. 8o* !S/, Hani! ton. "A 0!93o. (*17) 4t>8-176b. 

Alan 'jfn.kw.1, PrOjCCf Ad/entjre bojtheast, »VJ. 8ox 'jb/3, Savannah. 31404. (91<?) 3W-b,>04. 



0 

ERIC 



Oeveloptiental funding 

(Onf/iaW Sua«r»'f i 



yA ri»ie ;si 



JDRP No. 4 Approved* 4/9/73 
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PROJECT PWWtCT CREATION. Concern Regarding the Environment And Technology In Our Nation/Neighborhood 

An Interdisciplinary curricjlum (science-social science) In envi ronnental edjcatlon designed 
to prepare students to examine local environmental problems and understand wny citizens must 
develop an environment*! ethic based on sound technological choices. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students of all ability levels, grades 9-12. This progran has 
been used In other* settl ngs In selected middle schools and, with nodi f Icattons , in 
high school-level special education classes, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to c. approved 
by the Panel. 



de$triptlOtl Project CREATION is a curriculum for high school teachers to y se as the basis for a senester- 

or year-long course in environmental education. The curriculum Is divided Into four major 
categories, land use, pollution, urban management, and energy. A student studies one unit in each category 
during a semester, choosing units of his/her interest. The units available In each category are. land use — 
urbanization and zoning, streets and roads, parks and recreation, pollution -- air, water, noise, ard rural, 
urban management -- solid waste, waste water, and population, energy — gasoline, electricity, nuclear power, 
coal , and solar. 

The curriculum is intended to teach a series of objectives, those universal to all people on the planet, those 
particular to each of the four broad categories! and those unique to each unit. At the beginning of each unit, 
a student takes a pretesjt to assess understanding. The student completes the unit readings/activities, working 
Individually, in a snail* group, or as part of the larger class. Progress Is monitored on the basis of the 
student's objectives. Since the curriculum is designed around performance levels, students do not move forward^ 
In the unit until £hey demonstrate competence on objectives. When a unit Is completed, students are asked to 
examine real environmental problems in the local community. Often, such problems exist within the school 
setting itself, local problems selected for study may be slmpie, advanced, or open-ended, depending on student 
ability. A unit posttest measures student growth In terms of cognitive gains. In some districts, various media 
(slides, videotapes, etc.) have been used to record local problems for examination. 

A canmon problem-solving model is used as a guide for examining local problems, weighted between sociological 
and purely scientific concerns. The program presents a balanced view of the needs of a technological society 
and the needs of the environment. Emphasis Is placed on an acceptable balance within the framework of an 
environmental ethic. The progran has been successfully adopted/adapted in over 120 high schools located in 18 
states in rural, Suburban, and urban settings. 



eoidentt of effectiveness 



Three standardized tests were used in a pre/posttest design with CREATION 
students and control groups. Horehead Environmental Awareness Test 
(1975-76. 1976-77, 1977-73), Test of Reasoning in Conservation (ET5. 1976-77, 1977-78), and a local instrument 
(1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-73). CREATION students showed significantly Mgher cognitive gains on all tests as 
cmpared to control groups. 



implementation requirements 



The curriculun can be implemented as a new course or as a modifi- 
cation of an existing ecology/environmental education course. A 
one-day workshop introduces teachers to the curriculun design and shows the" how to adapt it to their own set- 
tings. Districts r«jst pre/posttest students with the evaluation Instrument designed for the course, and students 
mist study a ninimun jf fo<jr units per senester. K*ny adopters have integrated their own classroom activities/ 
exercises with program objectives, showing that CREATION is highly adaptable to Individual districts. 



financial requirements 



There are IS CREATION units, uith support natenals. Each unit costs $2.25. 
(Cost is subject to increase. 1 Curricjl um material s remain m the classroom 
and tJn be used by xj n y different classes each day. A classroon of 25 students doing snail-group work could 
rotate 2S units. Schools using all 15 units should estimote costs based on $2.75 per unit. Travel expenses 
aM per rj»em must be paid for stiff who visit an adopter site. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at cost, visitors are welcome any tine by appoint- 
ee"; at Project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out of 
state. Project staff are a/aiiable to attend out-of-state awareness -meetings [costs to be negotiated). Training 
1s conducted at Project site in August and November, 1981 (all expenses must be paid). Training is also 
available Jt adupter site (.trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation aid follow-jp services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotnted). 



ERIC 



COntaCt birwt A. Barchi. laSal le-?eru Township High School. 541 "-tres St.. LaSalle, II 61301. 

(315) ?23-bS96. Jean Mauser, 7320 urist Mill R4. . mleign. NC 27609. (919) 847.3207. 



Developmental Funding jsj^ tsiA **tlei1I! jnd W-C 
Coeipi J«*cl Summer l9fl 



J0RP no. 73-190 Approved: 6/6/78 
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PROJECT PRWtCT ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) 

A project aimed al Infusing ecological concepts, career Information, and futures undertakings 
Into basic skills subject natter by utilizing a format that Is convenient for teachers to 
implement. 



target aUdlentt Approved by JORP fo« grade 2 students of all abilities, teachers. Curriculum planners, 
nr*i« t i 7 i? i ♦ *** p ™ 9rva wagers. This program has been used In other settings with students In 
grades K.l and 3-1Z. but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by t->e Panel. 

d&tripttOn The project's goal is to Infuse ecology/science concepts, career information and futures 
r^wrlino tn^i und J f r * UrKl1r> J $ * nto basic skills subject waiter using an easily implemented format. Cycles. ' 
recycling, food, nutrition, pollution, and careers are all topics of the ECOLogy program. The project uses a 
motivating series of lessons/units/sirategies/act 1 vlties designed by teachers. Each unit Is packaged to be used 

LMrn?n2 S £SlJn£«\^ '° r 0ne h0ur P < r ThC un1t$ * re Z * U< * Enviar«enta1 

7 ?I~22* f p . ? ^ LEs) * of tnea have Supporting Project Activity Kits (PAXs). Six primary 14 

interned late, and eight secondary units, some of which have supporting Project Activity Kits, are available. 



rtfiu" ° f , l H? H? 1 ?-"?" Jf l1 » V ]* l1 ! S that reUle ^Pacifically to the development of Mgher-leve* thinking 
Skins - analyzing data, Identlfylnv trends/patterns/sequences, predicting outcomes, testing outcomes, and 
tl rZl^r ?2r^!° ^ t,onS ' ^--teen 0 f the units have information and activities that relate specifically 

1nforw ? t1on f^/areer understandings. These materials are coded to understanding jobs, relatl ng *asic 
Skills to occupations, entry Into the labor force, Job availability, relating jobs to personal potential, educa- 
tional and train«ng opportunities, and job-securing skills. Each ELE is attractive! 
the Project Activity Kit, background information, conceptual overview, master mater, 
ties and guided lessons. The contents of the unit focus on energy, water, air, solid 
materials are easily adopted by individual classroom teachers. 



dCkaged with a Picture of 
MSt . and preunit act 1 vi- 
:e, and noise. The 



tVKltnCt Of effetttOeneSS Analysis of test results showed a significant pupil gain at the .05 

ltvel of confidence. The Instruments were developed locally to evaluate 
Changes In cognitive knowledge as a result of project Intervention and to measure the lower cognitive processes 
identified in dloon's taxonomy. The JORP report is available. w«>« 



Wipleh tntatlOn requirements Jnder system/unit adoption, teachers review project ECOLogy units, 
. a cost worksheet is prepared, the decision to adopt is formalized, 

and a ^ne-day workshop is scheduled. Cost range $484 to S;,414, depending on the number and type of units 
selKte*!. Jnder teacher adoption, individual teachers order and teach the u nU(s) that Suit their Curricul-n 
'JSing the pre/posttest format supplied by the project. No workshop is required. Cost rar.ie $3 to $1,200. 'for 
a no.cost adoption, adopters select only units that nave no Supporting PAKS. 



finQnClQl reCfUirementS If the total program is adopted . a district purchases 27 aEs, 14 PAKS, 24 

evah' tion packages, .jpplies to replenish kits, and training and followup 
by jroject personne . at a naximjn CO st of S/,414. Cost of unit adoption starts a $3. A cost workshaet is 
available upon request. , m*** 



SerOICeS QUOlloble Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any ttr* by 
appomtnent at project Site and additional demonstration sites in hfrne state and 
O'j of s'lf. Priject staff are available to attend out.of-state awareness neetings (costs to be negotiate). 
Trjnnj ,s conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is alsi available at adoitei 
S' » ,cv- b »<> oyjjt i i»ed). Inylementdtion and fallow- jp services are available n Copters (costs to bf 
nego* i ited). 



COMQCt 3 ' M ww. 'tjhlmeScho Mstnct. 156/5. tabau-i Blvd. , SW, Seattle, WA 981t>(>. (206) 433-* * »3. 



ERIC 



Oevelopwntal funding ;t Title III 
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JORP No. 75.80a Approved. 12/18/75 



PftOfECT ?R0JC -' I * C *~ (Instruction-Currtcul jn-Environ-wtii) 

A concept-based, integrated, interdi sc f pi : nary , total 1 2 environmental education ^rSrgrjM 



tQTQtt QlfdltfHt Approved by J'JRP as a n-1J integrated enrfiron.wnldl edjcation ^rjyr*! 'or all teachers 
in najor discipline areas, excluding foreign, languages, and for >iost student ability 

levels. 



jtStnpUOtt 'ruje'wl I't'i ,;ffer>> a total <-12 curriculum acd instruction ijrogra.i for environmental educa- 

" tion. Its prindry goal n to lead students directly or subtly to awareness, appreciation, 
recognition, and action regarding the /itdl issues, concerns, and factors shaping environmental attitudes and 
values. 

Twelve .iiajor en* ironr^i^jt . jnc*'Pt categor'es provide a frai^etforV for the program, as well as for each grade 
level and subject area. The entire urogram ii neither scientifically nor technically ut >ented, it i$ based on 
tne assumptions that all teachers can and snould teach environmental concepts and that all dis iplines (subject 
areas) Tost be jsed to reinforce «nvironnental learning. 

"hrough the jse o f a soypl enentary ep'sode (mni-lesson) design, the learning activities nay be integrated 
Into traditional courses of study by substitution of content or activity, hence, the ,>rogran does not 'alee 
a!dit>ona1 instructional demands on teachers. The lessons are referenced as to concept, they have subject- 
area and topic designations, suggest several alternative stjdent-centered activities based on cognitive and 
a'fectWe object wes and necessary skills, and include suggested reference and instructional resources for 
teachers. *>e progran emphasizes use *)f the urban and natural coniunity as an e<tension of and reinforce- 
vntfor classrOui activities. *io special equipment, facilities, or staffing are necessary. 

Project curr icjI jn ^jides and x>del 'ield-activity units can be adapted and ised by individual teachers, groups 
of teachers, school •>, or a <-k systen regardless of locale or circumstances. 

Stnce O'S, !-C-L has accumulated over 110 adoptions/adaptations irr2Q states and the nrjn islands, involving 
nore than S.000 teachers, fi, ni-fcer of the adoptions include total <-l? district staff. 



CVniCnCt Of CfftCtlVCntSS An evaluation design using project-developed criterion- referenced 

instruments tested for validity a,nd reliability showed statistically 
s'gm'tcjnt student cognitive gams m the 12 najjr environmental concept categories for savle grades, oams 
from pre- to posttest were as follows grade 2, *j.23, grid* 1 5, 5.U, -ride 3, 2.9*), grade 11, resolts were 
tr-conclos »ve. A Lonplete evaluation reoort ts a^ai'able. 



ltt\p\t(t\tt\lQllOf\ ftQUlft(t\tl\t$ Th adopt ion/ada?tat;on agreement to n.ple^ent the ,-C-E prograi 
' * requires a nimmon of 23 teachers m the distrrct to be trained, 

or, if less than 20, a ta'al boildino staff, district/school acquisition of curriculum materials for staff 

training, a one-day (five*hour) pert \ available for training, lo^al staff conn Men t to teach a mini -in of 
x of the \£ vrvyrsn concepts, locil re . jonsib 1 1 i ty for «.»oni tori ng vnplenenla't ion, evjljaMun feedback from 

tejehers on lessons and act wi ties via s> vie monitoring reports, and, when possible, the pre- and posttest ing 

0* Students at sample grade* 2, 5, 8, and M. 



finQnClQl ftQUittmZniS T ^ W I -C-C Curriculum juiJes range in price from V>t to S3./b. The cost 
* * of th^so, together with other program mplet'entatton materials, averages 

approximately SS per teacher. 



$CrVIC£$ QUClllQble Awareness materials are aviilable a* no cost. V-S'tors are welcome at project 

sir* any tine by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-.tate 
awareness neetlngs (cos's to be ne<;o f »ated). Training is conducted only at aiiop'er site (C)Sts ^o be 
negotiated). Implementation and follu^-up services are available to adopters (costs to be neyot . ited). 



CnntQCi Hoftert J ^rpin-.ki. Director, Project I -C - Sr • Cooperative f 
VV " IV M.m St.. oreen Bay. WI ,4301 . (414) 49/-J/V/. 



f ducat lOnal Sprvice Agency No. 9, 



Developmental Fondlng' ;s«)f »S r A Tulp lit 
Cov-piW Suerrr I if I 



«0R" No. Approved' -5/14//5 
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PROUCT IHSTITUT£ f0R POLITICAL AND LEGAL EDUCATION (IPL£) 

^ A secondary social studies program designed "to turn students on to active c ituenship. " 



target audience 

approved by the Panel. 



ISJnSSf^? JDRP / or l ." udent4 of 411 unities, grades 9-12. Present materials are 
adaptable to grades 5-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 



deSCriptlOn Jj ' P°' '* jyfl'U t&StS Sh0w that r0St students have Insufficient knowledge or 

«a< funiPif ^ J ? ?! nclined to assume their political and legal rights and responsibilities. IPLE 

e oe We< I nVlVt^J \lltl" t "V^ Vf 1 9 ] VC SeCOnddr > Studenti knowledge, understanding, and practical 
TJJi tl. P ,?,t!cal - 9°yernnental. and legal processes. Staff have trained over 600 teachers and work 
c^i^n bP n \Z r \'T ° StateS ' WUh '"V*"""* interest in law-focused educat , pro r ns M the 
^1 u particular?; til*?™ < U ' CtUt ClM < en '» "-"Zts. the IPLE 

K ^llVrV^l?' ? we,0 P ed by the IPLE staff together with teachers and students in eight New Jersey 

d stricts. comprises an integrated mixture of Innovative printed and audiovisual materials roe playing Imula- 

°vJ ttJFZ' i'" expenence thr ~9 h "»ternshtps and contact with canity leaded . Cruc al to the 
J2 l 2*« i ne ^luntary services of resource people who contribute their expertise. The League of Women 
Voters and the Bar Association work closely with the project. The three exponents (focus ng on win caHtruc- 
ture governmental organization and processes and law-related .Concerns) are based on tE« clrMcK n u des ' 
Voter Education, Government the Decision Making Prnce^ and Individ ual Rights. u h 1 the-e s I 1 Jlcal 
sequence rom one exponent to another, each is Independent and can be offe ed a a c s Add Uon ly 
j yeile Justice and Law and the family , are two new guides for the legal component? i „"ed of I? t it de Id 

a oSs I Ld" ™^m» C S°ff? n0t ° n,y 3CqUlr ? P0|U1 " 1 < nd k ^ led 9 e develop o n1 t on . 

leadershv. and conmunicat ion skills, more importantly, they successfully use their new abilities « 

22^;iTii»S%«SJ?«"" ,ntCrn " l0Cal 0ffkeS ' «* in¥0We thWSeW " Conirruct,vely re 1n Uer 

52hf!S? J C °" nUnUy reSOurces ' ^"Uy/.chool involveien? projects. liteXEiplJ^r 

eVldenCe Of effeCtWeneSS * n comparison with a control group (1973-74). PLE students showed 

SuDStantia ' g^ nS m'both cognitive and affective area^ htmd on nr*/nn<.t 
'EPS? ? SV"' oV 0111 '" 1 <n0 * led 9 e (P < -OOO a "d the Inclination to P r pa ^Test p < 01 
iELTXd car«rs. /UP ° n thC,r C0UrSC exper ' enc « " <*monstrated\y JnHr choice of coflege 



implementation requirements 



An adopting/adapting district agrees to implement IplE materials 
rt<k . , , and ^det In a year-long course or In mimcourses. to have at least 

one teacher partic.pate in a training workshop, to purchase the IPLc teacher cur-ir-l .n QU ides and to 

t£tT" ^ lrM ' th « 1 P'°9"" "Suits »hen ,<,.nHtr«or. t Ne h,r^" stlfcj .tte™ 



financial requirements 

Major implementation cost is training of teachers. Depending on where worfc* 
, , , , snops are conducted, how trainer expenses are paid, and under what fundina 

eac n, TT^ h V*/ C ° SlS f dn &e iS l0w as Cos; of " rtsh «P "Aerials, which include o ese of a 9 
teaching r»nm Is required far a quality adoption, or approximately $65. After initial start-up investment or 
staff training 4n< l materials, program maintenance should not require an increase In meriting expenses 

services available 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
o appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in ho«ie <tate And 

out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings ( o be nego atedl. 

l 4 ?:° J M, ,,te ' S COf ^ cted A ^ uit "-27. 198) (all expenses must be paid). Train Sg is also 111 able 
,nd 1 L n^.L' eX?enS " TV^, be P " d * 1ncludi ^ travel. P er diem, and consult nt fee). 1 L 

js ^ d~^ p J5 rt eiSn. r :t i £)* ,e t0 ddopters {an expenses must be paid * inciudin9 project ^ifrr 1 ;^! 



COflfflCf Catherine Wallin. Program Administrator, Institute 
Improvement Center South, 207 Delsea Dr. (*te. 47), 
(609) 228-6000. 



Developmental Funding: USOC ESM Title III 
Cotrptled Su*n»r 1*81 



for Political and Legal Educoi Ion, educational 
R0 #4. Box 209. Sewell. W 08080. 



JDRP No. 74-92 Approved- 9/18/74 
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PROJECT Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project 

An interdisciplinary, nodular science program preparing students who do not plan to rcajor 
in postsecondary science to understand practical, real-world, science-related problens. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for science students of all abilities, grades 9-12. The progran 
has been used m grades > -8 and in health, social science, and physical education 
courses, but no e/idence of effectiveness has been sobentted to or approved by the Panel. 



description The ?ro^ri\-\ consists of 5<! snort, independent c 1 nicourses (3* of which currently have JDRP 
approval). The courses cover a broad range of topics of practical significance, they are 
intended to help students meet the dwe»se needs of today's world. Since tie mnicourses are independent, 
they can be used separately or grouped to form y*»ar-long courses in life science, general science, physical 
science, health, and environment science. Individual minicourses cover topics related to health, physical 
education, ecology, and so:ial science as well a* the traditional science areas. An accompanyl ng teacher's 
fnanual can ass'st teachers in using individualized, s«idl 1 -group, or whole-class teaching methods. 

Each ifiinicourse is based on 15-20 learner objectives that were drafted at the beginning of the six-year 
developiient period by a panel of science educators, scientists, classroom teachers, parents, and students. A 
mm icourse is normal 1> completed hy a student in three to four weeks (15-20 class periods). For every cimi- 
course there is a test in two forras, and several minicourses ha^e mcillary items sxh as cassette tapes, 
instructional games, atlases, uaps, and wall charts. The reading level of the Minicourses averages grade 8, 
<js verified by the Fry Readability Graph. Reiedial material on basic skills is also available. 

Lach uimcourse, its dtco< ipany i ng test Ite.ns, and all ancillary mater als were reviewed for their science content 
at every stage of development and testing by at least two scholar* considered to be experts in the content 

'sciplme. The inaterid 1 * were also reviewed by a panel from the National Congress ot Parents and Teachers, 
wno judged them for bus and appropriate treatment of sensitive issues. 

Trial editions and revisions of the minicourses were used by tore than Jbu teachers with over 25,000 students in 
750+ classroom in 10 states. The schools were in urban, suburban, and rural areas and included a s./ectrum of 
racia^vfjd socioeconomic populations. 



evidence of effectiveness Thirty-three teachers and 1,468 high school students in seven states 

participated in the 19/7-78 study of effectiveness, using tests developed 
by JSIi. Compared to contrul gruups, project students demonstrated statistically and educationally significant 
gains. 



\mp\t\nentatlOn re(\Uirement$ " n be I'nulenented in a variety of ways. A single minicourse 

can be used by a single student or an entire class to supplement 
an existing yrugram, or mnicourses can be grouped t<, form a one- to four-year conplete science program. The 
equip^nt called for in the mi n icourses is usually available m school science laboratories. A few minicourses 
can be jsed outside a laboratory setting. Teachers, who s.;e the management -annual generally neeo 1 no nore than 
two days of training to inr.iate the program. 



finQnCiai reQUirementS Cost, vary, depending on the mnicourses chosen and the quantities requested. 

■ Since inmicourse activities are usually completed tn class, multiple classes 

can use one set of minicourses. The per-pupil cost for full-year installation conpares favorably with single- 
textbock-based programs. Most ISIS .latcials are nonconsuuable, so recurring costs are minimal. 



SerVlCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Vis'tors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sues m home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness -neetings (costs to negotiated). 
Training is conducted only at adopter site (all expenses 'flust be paid). Ii iplementat ion and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



CQtttntt Ernest Burkiun, Director, ISIS Dissemination Project, ESC, Inc.. P.O. Box 3/92, Tallahassee. Fl 



Developmental Funding, National Science Foundat ion 
Compiled Samnor 1781 



-'J0RP No. 79-11 Approved 4/W//9 
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PROJECT PR0JEC7 KARE (knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment) 



An environmental studies approach based on Investigating real environmental concerns in local 
communities using "down-and-dirty" interdisciplinary Earning activities. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-12. 



dtUriptiOn Project KARE was established to develop an effective approach for strengthening environmental 
<r.«i,«t< m mnf «2 i!5 ] schools. The KARE approach uses process-education techniques that encourage 
students to confront real environmental problems In action-oriented inte -disclpl Inary activities. This approach 
has been adopted in over 600 Local Action Programs conducted ,n local scnools throughout the country. Tnese 
SC «MiL d f fC ri 9 ° Si "' dea °9^phy, and wealth. Programs focus on a variety of envl rorwental 

Pr «£w\ °? 9 Mt Vi P° nut J on ' community deterioration, and air contamination. Dealing with reality-based 
problems leads to cognitive development at awareness, transitional, and operational levels. Attitudes toward 
^^^"f "J^"; 10 "*' clarified, and frequently reformed. Hultischool cooperation develops! 
since environmental problems gnore socio-political demarcations. The KARE approach is implemented by clasVocm 
teachers working as an interdlsc plinary team. In elementary schools, teachers from two to eight classes at 
III ?^? r ^ e fl! 1 ? cooperatively install the approach. In secondary schools, teachers of two or more discipline* 
are nvolved. The local schu>l staff Shoulo consist of enthusiastic teachers and creative, resourceful adminis- 
tration wi ling to «ork with students in planning and conducting environmental studies activities. In addition, 
staff should be filing to leave the school building with their students, coordinate cowiity involvement, and 
carry out curricular change on an incremental basis. 



Pr 2 eC L* ARE fi! ?r0 ? uc ^ * $er1p$ o f ^ curriculum activities guides In envl rorwental studies. KARE has also 
produced two loma color/sound films. - E nv1 rormental Studies - The KARE ^proach," an- "Srbln Studies: Two 

The KARE approach was developed and refined in 75 schools »n southeastern Pennsylvani during 1971-75. Selected 
sites may be visited, and a "Guide for Visitors" Is available upon request. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The KARE approach was evaluated during development by ERANDA. Inc. A com- 
prehensive evaluation design measured general and localized cognitive 
growth, mastered competencies, attltudlnal growth, effective learning atmosphere, and behavioral changes. Pre/ 
Trl ivlllJblfon re^u1st $tU<lent ^ kn0wledge and attitude. Control groups were used. Test data 



implementation requirements 



Adopters must be willing to attempt curricular change in small, 
, , j discrete steps. In this process, schools initiate Local Action 

Programs utilizing activities from KARE. Curriculum Guides. School personnel must participate in a three-day 
training workshop conducted by KARE staff, in which they acquire process skills, prepare plans for Local Action 
Programs, design evaluation procedures, and receive a set of K*RL curriculum materials. 



financial requirements 



Since each adopter school initiates and generates a unique Local Action 
», c c ^ , Program, cost varies considerably. Set of 13 KARE Ct/rricul urn Guides costs 

1*1' mSn°n Snn? n ? l ,2 J J 9U<de ? t0 ,nSt * n A Lo "' Act,on Pr0( ^ Costs of the required training work- 
shop (J3C0-J1 ,800), heH at adopter sUes. are shared by KARE, NUN Facilitators, and adopters. Trainees may 
expend an average of JlOO-SSOO l*a1 money per school <or equip,. ent as they establ.sh their Local Action Programs. 



StrVlCeS aVailabU Awareness Tiatertals are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appomtiWnt at project site and additional demonstration sites in heme state and 
out o' state. Project sta'f are available to attend out-of-state awar-r.ess meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Triinlng ,s conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Project prefers to conduct trainirg 
at adopter site (cosrs to be negotiated). Inplenentation and follow-up iervic^s are available to adopters 
(costt to be negotiated). K 



COntaCt J«t"*w ^ lickey, Directs. Project KARE. Montgomery County Intermediate Unit tiS. *cntgonery 
Ave. in-i Pai>er m<11 w>t [rdenhem. PA Wild. Ub) ?33-o900. 



Developmental furling j^r t. Sk A T itl<» \\\ 



JDRP No. ;s_40 Approved 5/14/75 
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PROJECT 



lam in a changing society (lc$) 

A social studies program designed to improve the citizenship skills and attitudes of, students 
by providing then with an operational unders'.andi ng of the law. the legal process, and its 
institutions. 



tQtQtt QUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for teachers and tneir students in grades 5-12. This prolan has 

also been used with students in grodes K-4, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved oy the Panel. 



QtSCfiptlOn Curnculjr materials conple-ient subjects traditionally taught in social studies classes. A 
broad range of topics and concepts Is addressed in the unus, in which constitutional issues 
and the functioning of our legal system predominate. The sn organizing generalizations that provide continuity 
throughout t^e entire curriculum are as follows All people have law, law provides for order in human relation- 
ships aod make* life cure predictable, diversity and conflict are over present in society, the law and legal 
system provide a mechanism for balancing conflicting interests. Law evolves as a result of the changing needs 
and valjcv of the people. Uws and values of a society are interrelated, values are reflected in the laws, and 
the laws reinforce the values. Law in a democratic society defines the legitimate powers of government and 
protects tne rights of the individuals within the society. The vitality of our der.ocratic system is dependent 
on the Choices *ude and the responsibilities assumed by each individual. 

Curriculum materials are activity-oriented, and legal content provides a natural vehicle for developing skills 
related to critical thinking and moral reasoning. The strategies used encourage students to respond at higher 
thinking levels, consider alternatives and consequence*, and evaluate both their own and society's solutions to 
the social, political, economic, and moral issues that have been resolved through judicial questions. Attitude 
change is brought about by increasing students' knowledge of tne legal syste-n's strengths, teaching them ways tc 
participate in the system, and providing opportunities fur positive experiences with functionaries in the legal 
system. The format o f the class-oon materials makes then easy to use, Each unit contains a detailed teacher's 
lesson plan, materials for students, and .1 handbook describing 27 strategies to be used. These materials are 
supplemented by optional audiovisual nat*»rials usually found in school district libraries, An important part of 
the curriculum is the use of community resources. The local bar association, police department, judiciary, and 
other legal agencies and groups provide resource speakers and field trip opportunities essential to the program. 



tVldtnCt Of CffCCtlVCnCSS Extensive evaluations were conducted with students of teachers using the LCS 

nethods and materials in 1972-73 and 19/5-76. Tests developeJ by teams of 
Independent evaluators assessed knowledge, attitudes tuward law, anl attitudes toward legal ;areers questions, 
Results showed that experimental students outperformed control students in both evaluations. 



IfllOlf fllfKf flf/OH TttlUlftltltMS Numerous options are available to adopting districts. A district 

may adopt the program at any or all level (s). Teachers imple- 
menting the materials should be Introduced to the -prograi through ore of t^e models for mservice training, 
either • «e videotape model or the three-week seninar model. This training is meant for teachers who will Imple- 
iient the urogram, trainers who will conduct staff training In the adopting district, or a conbi nation of the two. 
Cach teacher will need a set of classroom units designed for his/her grade level or subject area. A social 
studies staff person to coordinate the implementation efforts should also be designated. 

fitt(MtiQl TtQUitttntntS Cost of classroom materials, tlO-SlcJ per set. Major costs are for teacher 

training, Costs will vary depending on abilitv of adopting district to 
provide time for training, number of persons trained, and training iiodel used, If using videotape model, cost 
Is approximately $35 p?r teacher pljs travel costs and consultant fees for workshop consultant. Additional 
duplicating paper and transpareicies and some supplementary audiovisuals nay be required. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site (all expenses «iust be paid). Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Imp! erne aaUon and follow-up sr vices are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated), 



COntaCt Gd / LuCKle. Director, Lav in a Changing Society, 3700 Ross Ave,. Bo* 175, Dallas. TX 7^204. 
(214) 7M-2284 or -9991. 



ERLC 



Developmental funding u ><;L \ SLA Titles III and U-C, U.S. 

Dept. of Justice (LLAA) 
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PROJECT POuUTI0N CONTROL EOUCATION CENTER - PRIORITY ONE: ENVIRONMENT 



An interdiscfplirury environmental education program focusing on values clarification and 
decis^n making. 



fflrjjef QU(iit nCt Approved by JORP for grades 1-6 and junior and senior high science, health, and 
social studies classes. 



description 



The Pollution Control Education Center's program, Priority One. Environment , is a 13-unit 
interdisciplinary environmental education program for grades 1-12. Values clarification and 
dec s ton-making activities lead to high student involvement in seeking hones: and practical solutions to problems 
of Immediate concern to today s pupils. Each multimedia instructional unit contains comprehensive student and 
teacher taster als. The elementary units cover air and wJter pollution, solid waste management, recycling, 
and conservation of ocean and land resources. Four secondary units The Energy Challenge, Protecting Our 
Water Supplies, Air Pollution and Your Health, and O^n Lands and Wildlife -- are most often used in the science 
program. However, they have been designed to be equally effective In social studies and health presentations. 
Schools, Interested in interdepartmental cooperative teaching will find these units appropriate. 

T>e ent.re Priority O ne Environment program can be implemented without special stdff. Regular classroom 
teachers receive sufficient help from comprehensive teacher materials. Inservice training is highly recommended 
but not mandatory. 3 3 



evidence of effectiveness Criterion-referenced pre/posttests designed by project staff were closely 

related to the instructional objectives upon which the units were based, 
evaluation data have shown significantly increased mastery of program content. On both el<»nentary and secondary 
units. Priority One students scored significantly higher (at the .01 level) on posttests than the control groups. 
Pupils learned new concepts that became part of their out-of-school experiences. 



implementation requirements 



Though not mandatory for successful adoption of the Priority One 
program, staff training is highly recommended. Oistricts provid- 
ng ^service training found that a half-day program is successful for either the elementary or secondary program, 
if staff training Is not desired, a thorough review of teacher/student Materials should provide sufficient 
orientation to implement the program. The use of any one unit by one or more teachers is considered an adoption. 
The secondary leve units are not restricted to use in science classes. The program is equally effective when 
presented In socia' science and health classes. 



financial requirements 

materials for 30 students. Mull 
minimal . 



Costs of elementary units range frou $75 to $85. The cost of each of the 
four secondary units is $70. Each kit contains complete instructional 
'class use of kits is encouraged. Kits are durable, replacement materials 



services Mailable Awareness materials are available <*t no uist. Visitors are welcome at project site 
. * n y * in * b y appomttient. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 

ness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training i S conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training 
is also avai able at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available 
to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tOntaCt fh a r1 « Murphy, uirectoi , or Karen fuko, Project Disseminator, Pri ority One Environment 
Pollution Control education Center, ?3b9 forns Ave., Union, NJ 07033. (Pfll) 653-1200. 



Oevelopcnental funding* u$0£ LSf A T itle II! 
Comptlml Suervr l*(tl 



JDRP No. 74.94 Approved, g/jy/74 
7/23/76 
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PROJECT RUIGI0N IN WMAN CULTURE (RIHC) 



A complete program on the major religious traditions of the world for social studies classes, 
grades 9-12. 



target audience Approve.! by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 9-12. 



\}e$tnptlOn Rel'gion In Human Culture (RIHC) is a semester-length, elective social studies course about 

religion for hi school students. It consists of six Instructional units which way be 
Implemented wholly or in part, these include a unit on religious expression and five separate units on the 
Hindu, Buddhist. Judaic, Christian, and Islamic traditions. RIHC is a program for learning about religions 
and does not advocate any particular tradition. It is intended to help students acquire greater awareness, 
understanding, and appreciation of religious diversity and the legitimacy of the various expressions and beliefs. 
The curriculum content is consistent with United States Suprene Court decisions that public schools shall 
neither teach nor practice religion but nay teach about religion as it affects hunan history and culture. The 
overall objectives for the Religion in Hiran Culture series fall within four categories established by the 
National Council for the Social Studies Curricul urn Guidel mes. 

Rel gion in Hunan Culture exposes students to religious diversity, provides a way to look at religion without 
making value judgements, develops attitudes of understanding and respect for the beliefs and practices of others, 
centers on the study of religions as part of the social studies curriculum, furnishes a total teaching package 
about the major religions of the world, follows an easy-to-use, lesson-by-lesson format, emphasizes inquiry 
strategies, a developmental Process, and substantive content, and presents eac+i tradition from the adherents' 
point of view. 



evidence of effectiveness In comparison with control groups, students enrolled in Religion m Human 

Culture showed substantial cognitive gains based on pre/posttest scores 
from a Project -d eve I oped test collected during 1977-78 and 1978-79 in urban, suburban, and rural communities. 
Eval uation data are available. 



implementation requirements Acquisition of the RIHC materials and their use in a high school 

classroom for one semester, implementation/teacher training work- 
shop of v-ne to three Jays, depending on adopter needs, and implementation monitoring or follow-up for one year 
are required. 



financial requirements Complete set of materials for Ml six curriculum units, $320. For each 

unit there Is a teacher guide, a student reader, filmstrlps and guides, 
cassettes, and blacklme nasters. Additional student readers for each unit, approximately $2.50. Individual 
units may be purchased separately. Individual items from each unit may also be purchased separately. Travel 
and per diem for teacher training are negotiable. 



ERIC 



StWtCeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings {co>ts to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is also avail ble at adopter site (cvSts to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are 
ava'lable to adopters ( ~osts to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Wes 8 Q<11n and Lee Smith. Co-01 rectors , World Religions Curriculum Development Center. St. Louis 
Park SchooK. ISO #283, 6425 W. 33rd St.. Minneapolis. MN 55426. (612) 925-430<\ 



Developmental Funding: >jsO£ E C ?A Titles III aitd IV-C J0RP N <>' 79-32 Approved: 7/12/79 

Compiled Susmer 1981 
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PftQjtCT * KC ' Erica's Possible Energy Choices 



A program of energy education, with training for secondary science and social studies teachers 
and materials and study units for students. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for secondary science and social studies teachers and students, grades 
9-12. 



dt$(TiptfOll The purpose of this program 1s to help students to become* i nformed about the varied and contro- 
versial energy choices facing the nation, from both '.echmcal and social points of view. APEC 
is an Interdisciplinary course designed to be taught by the regular classroom teacher over a three- to six-week 
period as part of the regular science or social Studies curriculum. The course consists of 32 half-hour lessons 
that cover the following topics, demands for energy, existing energy sources, future energy sources, atomic theory 
and radiation, nuclear materials and energy plants, energy conservation, and nuclear safety. \ 

A wide variety of materials Is used *o gersrate and maintain student interest. The course kit contains the fol- 
lowing Ucus color 'ransparencles, color slides, a narrated color filmstrip, audiotapes on the pros and conSN)f 
nuclear energy, teacher lectures, spirit masters of worksheets and quizzes, a bibliography of appropriate energy \ 
films, a paperback book fo»* students on energy options, and suggestions for field trips and report and discussion \ 
topics. 

Teachers complete a 10-hour training program that induces background lectures on the energy situation and spe- 
cific Instructions for teaching each lesson. Project staff keep Informed of developments in the energy field by 
attending national and state energy conferences and by conducting their own library research. They review course 
lesson plans and materials each spring and revise them as necessary. Teachers who have completed the training 
program are kept Informed by the Project's bimonthly newsletter and also receive revised materials frcr.i the project. 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQtt Franlc c ' W1tt 2L pau * A » Meyers. Project Coordinators, APEC, Rockford District No. 205, 
121 S. Stanley Jt., Rockford, [L 61102. (315) 964-4810. * \ 



Developmental Funding: usOC ESEA Title IV-C JDRP No. 30-18 Approved: 8/13/80 

Compile Suxw»r I9$l 



PROfcCT CURRICULUM MODIFICATION THROUGH ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. Environmental Studies Center 

Sequential, hands-on, field-oriented study of an estuanne ecosystem as representative of the 
natural system and the effects of human Interaction wn it. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades K-8. 



description 



This comprehensive, teacher-written program for grades K-8 provides progressive investigation 
of an estuarine ecosystem. Hul t idlscl pi inary in approach, it centers on a core of 37 learner- 
based objectives. Each objective Is addressed by ane or .-x)re Instructional units and reinforced by a specific 
field activity. Each objective Is also addressee on ijentlcal pre/posttests. 

Immediately prior to the once-a-year field trip, the preparatory currlcul urn material s are used in one Lo four 
weeks of das>room preparation {one period per day). These materials Include Learning Act 1 vl t> Packages, activi- 
ties booklets, puzzles, games, and slide-tape programs. Class and teacher then visit the Center for a period of 
t1~ie that varies with grade level (ranging from two hours for kindergarten to two days for grades 5-8}. While 
at the Center and on ensuing field trips to the estuary and ocean beach, eacn student participates in an active 
Program of Investigation, data collection, and/or problem Interpretation and solution. 

The programs themselves address basic-sin lis development, organism identification, and environmental concerns. 
The metric System is used extensively. Vocabulary units are a part of each grade activity. Pre- and posttests 
Tieasuj e cognitive gams by objective. All materials aid instruments were developed and refined over a three-year 
period and subjected to extensive data analysis. 



,ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt pr °Ject Director, Environmental Studies Center. 2900 N.E. Indian River Or., Jensen Beach, FL 
33457. (305) 334-1262. 



Developmental Funding- 
Q Compiled Summer 1981 



USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 75-78 Approved: 12/18/75 
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PROJtCT 0UVAL C0NSllM£R eoucation curriculum 

Sixteen units on consumer education for grades K-12. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades K-12. 



QCStnptfOfl Oeveloped to satisfy a state mandate for consumer education, this program is based or the 

project's own Concepts for ConsuTOr Education. The purpose of the program is to help students 
become competent consumers, as detrained by a multiple-choice test. The 16 units are intended to be used along 
with the regular curriculum in math, science, social studied, and language arts. Each unit comprises a rationale, 
objectives, pre/posttests, activities for. students, instructions for the teacher, and a variety of materials, 
ranging from handouts to games and filmstrips. The units are intended for 10-18 periods of instruction 01 20-30 
ainutes each at the elementary level, of 45-50 minutes at the secondary level. The topics at each level a*e. 
K-l , Goods and Services, grade 1, Counting Money, grades 2-3, Solving Consumer Problems and Supply and Demaid, 
grade 4, Savings, grade 5, Taxation and Government Services, grade 6, You're the Boss and Shopping Skilw, junior 
high. Economic Principles and Geographic Interrelationships, grade* 8-9, Business and Production, secondary. 
Pollution An Economic Issue, grade 9, Energy. Economic and Envi c 'mental Effects and Use of Credit, senior 
high. Consular Protection, Honey Management, and Econonics and the News 



Contact the project abou available training and other service. 



COatQtt * dr ^ K * Boynton, Coordinator, Ouval Cjnsumer Education Curriculum, University of North Flo. ida, 
P.O. Bex 17074. 4567 St. John's Bluff 3d.. Jacksonville, Ft 32216. (904) 646-2776. 



Oevelotwental Funding: USOE ESEA Title 1V-C JDRP No. 30*44 Approved: 4/15/81 

Compiled Surrvr 1981 



PROIECT 



FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES Holocaust and Hunan Behavior 

An eight- to ten-week unit using the history of 20th century genocide to teach the meaning of 
human dignity, morality, law, citizenship, and behavior. 



tarQet aUdlenCe Approved by JDRP for students in grades 8 and 9. The unit been used in other settings 
with grades 10. 11, ard 12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 

approved by the P inel . 



deSCFIDtlOa The COntent ,lnd -nethods of this interdisciplinary curriculum are awed at helping eighth- and 
» ninth-grade students to explore the implications of history for their own behavior, thinking, 

and understanding. The approach promotes conflict and complicates students' simple answers to complex questions. 
The unit fosters affect *e learning by providing opportunities for psychological Insight, empathy, and moral 
commit nent. Central themes of the course—power, authority, obedience, resistance, stereotyping, prejudice, and 
v«er pressure--have particular inportance for early adolescents. Designed to engage adolescents' feelings, 
reasoning, and judgment simultaneously, the course uses readings, written eye-witness accounts, and classroom 
speakers (when available, videotapes when not) to encourage students to see history as a record of complex e.c *.s 
that cannot be explained by simple causes. The unit helps students to develop and use mor;> complex thinking. 
" asks then to coordinate the perspectives of victim, scapegjater, reluctant victinizer, leader, resistor, and 
oystander. Students debate i nterpretat ion& as they try to make sense of the disturbing and discrepant events 
that they witness. They are helped to jo beyond particular events to abstract the universal messages. The 
constant use of such key terms as soc lety . i ndi v idu al obedience , authon ty . and responsibil ity , whose meanings 
develop as the course urogresses, helps to bring out universal human issues. Sent it lonal i *m is avoided. Students 
are carefully ^re^ared to make sense of frighten mj, shocking, and moving material. Teachers work to establijh 
a supportive, risif-free classroom atmosphere in which students can feel free to sp^ak their m'nds. The project's 
resource tenter .nakes bibliographies, texts, films, videotapes, an art curriculum, and curriculum development 
advice available to adopters. 

""ontact the project about available training and other services. 



COf\tQCt "* Jr i ut Stern Sfrcm Project Director, or William Parsons or Roberta Snow, -Project Associates, 
Brook line Public Schools, 25 Yenrurti Rd. , Brook line. MA 07T46. (61 7) 734-1111, ext. 335. 



Oeve'op^ntal Funding 'JS01 t SLA Title 1V-C J0RP No. 60-33 Approved: 12/5/80 

iompiltui "»unr*v 1)31 




PROJECT FOUNDATIONAL APPROACH IN SCItNCt TEACHING 



A course in the concepts and .-nethods of the ^ihys teal • biological, and earth sciences and their 
relation to the environment. 



tQTQtt QU(iittKt Approve J by JJRP 'or students m grade \ Th;s program has a1>u been jsed with students 
in gr.icJes 6 and 8, but no e/idence of effectiveness has been submitted to or aojrjvfcd 

by the Panel. 



Qtscnptton • his curriculum jwes students a sense of the operations if the "'odern scientific Cv,nmunity 

by involving them in typical activities and processes of inquiry and research. Students 
study three strands concurrently physical science, ecology, and reljtional study. The physical science strand 
introduces such concepts as nass, volume, density, -physical and chemical properties of natter, pressure, heat, 
temperature, vacuum, and energy, the ecology strand sjch concepts as ecology, plant and anna! growth, weather 
and climate, field napping, and population sampling, the relational tuJy strand such concepts as resource tranage- 
osent, technology, env \ ronjnental use, tt>od production, energy use, and conservation. Student and teacher materials 
prorate the goal of developing scientific literacy among students. Text materials are at appropriate reading 
^evel. The Student Text contains problem statements, suggestions to guide investigations, and summary questions 
focused on generalizations to be drawn from the Investigations. The Student Record Book enables students to 
maintain a concise log of individual and class activT es. A classroom library of Reference Booklets, which 
describe use of instruments, suggest experimental designs, outline .experimental techniques, and provide necessary 
supplemental readings, help students to practice the skill of using oi't, <° references to supplement information 
available from the text. The Teacher's Guide presents the logic connecting topics and sequences. *eyed to the 
investigations in the Student Text, the }uide includes teaching suggestions, advice o classroom procedures, and 
detailed discussion of the conceptual .ind practical development of the Student Text. ^*her ^terials for teachers 
Include an Instructional Guide, an Evaluation Guide, and monographs on prugran philo«jph> and ms r r u ctional 
strategies. 

Contact the project about available training and othc services. 



tOtltOtl Don<llJ s * Y °ung, Associate Director, Curr icul urn Research Development uroup, 'university of Hawaii, 
L//6 University -A/enue. Soon UHS2-2')2, Hon 0 l,jl'j, Hi 9od22. (80i) 94S-76o3. 



Developmental Funding; University o f Hawaii JORP No. 30-2 Approved* 12/9/3J 

Compiled Suxner 1991 



PROJECT UW £jtJCAn ™ r,lJALS ™ LlARNlNuS (LEGAL) 



a "om^rehensive law-related curriculum program J^iyied to promote student understandi n j of 
the criminal justice system and of the civil justice system (particularly as it relates to 
consumers ) , 



target audience approve! by J'J?t> for secondary-level students, grades 7-12. 



ERIC 



QtSCftptlOn Using the LECjAL curriculum projram, students hive the opportunity to becoiie more knowledgeable 

r about the legal system and to apply their knowledge in problem- so 1 vi ng situations. The program 

enables students to Jevelup de: is lon-.nak i ng strategies while ut'luing behaviors compatible with the legal codes 
of contemporary society. The LEGAL program Includes components for student instruction and teacher inservice 
training. Project materials provide guidelines for cOTn u r«t> research and support for a -vide range of classroom 
msrructional activities. For jrades /-9 (the LEGAL Jr. program), the curri^ulr* materials consist of two de- 
tailed instructional guides (Criminal Justice and Consumer Law), - ,/orkbook (in student and teacher editions) 
containing 10 field experiences and 10 alternative classroom activities (with five soind * 1 Imstr i ps) , teacher 
implementation a"d resuurce guides, program assessment instrjnents, and a support manual for managers (with 
HmintstratWe guidelines) to aid in program implantation. For grades 10-1.' (the LLiiAl Sr. program), the 
curricjlim mate als consist of two detailed instructional guides (American Justic* System and CoTiunity Law), a 
workbook {in student ind teacher editions) containing four law resource units, i wrkbool for students that 
contains guidelines for the community law research project (with three sound filmstMpsJ, teacher implementation 
and resource guides, program assess^nt ins'ruients, and 4 support manual for unagers (with administrative 
gjidel ' r>es). 

L'jAl tnservKe t» lining f )r teachers provides a leans through w*.ich ,'jpropn ate instruct lonal strategies can be 
level oped, commum'y resources can be "lentiftel, and ^-ogr^ I'lpleme t* ltion procedures c<m be facilitated. 
r j^tac» tv project ab^, ivailable training and other services. 



CQfttQCl 1 1 ai -H? Lift m, Dirpc'or, LH,AL, iJade County Public Schools. 1410 N.t. 
Miami, H. 3313^. (30-3) 360-3 ^9^. 



Second \ve. (Ron* 30 J) , 



Dpvelopmenta 1 Funding 
^ Loeipilai Sum*t VtSl 



JDRP No. ) 



Approved H/M/M 
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PROJECT HWAS: Hon « n 10 World Area Studies 



four two- to four-week units for high school students on the roles, status, and symbolic repre- 
sentations of women in world culture. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students in grade 11. 



dtSCfiptiOtt This project has developed four units about the roles, status, and symbolic representations of 
wonen in Russia, the Middle East. India, and China. Each unit can be taught within a two- to 
four-week period, ano two units can be taught In one semester. Content 1$ organized by a conceptual framework 
that associates women's roles, status, and symbolic representations with six cultural universal, economics, 
politics, religion, social organization, esthetics, and education. The units link women's status in a society 
to economic and political factors, roles to social and educational factqrs, and symbolic representation^ to 
esthetic forms, and religion. Each unit is a self-contained instructional package consisting of a student book, 
a teacher guide, a sound-filmstrlp and guide, student worksheets, an annotated bibliography, and criterion-refer- 
enced instruments for measuring students' general and specific learning outcomes. Student books, which range in 
length from 90 to 200 pages, relate the concept of cultural diversity to women's roles and status. Each book 
contains readings, case studies, graphic Information, primary source materials, and a bibliography to promote 
individual student research. Each teacher guide contalr.- an introductory essay on women in the particular culture, 
teaching objectives, Suggested teaching methods and actlv ties, and an overview of the unit. Project-developed 
instructional materials accommodate a variety of teaming styles. Content is new, but methods and activities 
are those with which teachers are familiar. For each unit, a sound-f ilmstrtp summarizes major themes. The 
accompanying sound-filmstrip guide includes the script and student worksheets for use after viewing. The project 
has also developed masters for overhead projection. Student worksheets, which may be reproduced as needed, 
present exercises referenced to the student book and the teacher guide. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



fttnttlft H* r Jorie Bingham or Susan Gross, Codi rector. 

tumuli 642SH> 33rd st>> -^ t> lou1$ PariCi m 554?>i 



Women in World Area Studies, 
(612) 925-4300, ext. 160. 



St. Louis Park Schools. 



Developmental Funding* 'JS0E ESEA Title iv-C 
Compiled Sivanor 1981 



JORP No. 80-40 



Approved: 12/22/80 



ERLC 
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SECTION 7 

ORGANIZATIONAL AARANGEMENTS/ADMINISTRATION* 



NDN-FUNOED DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

U-SAIL. Utah System Approach to Individual wed Learning - Utah - •: 7-3 

An effective economical , and exportable system for Individualization and improvement of 
instruction. 

OTHER JORP-APPROVEO PROJECTS 

ACE. Administrative Cooperative in Education - Nebraska 7-4 

A multidistrict cooperative program providing services to Title I teachers, students, and 
parents. 

ARIZONA CONSORTIUM FOR INOIVIOUALIZEO LEARNING (ACIL) - \r\ZQM - 7-4 

Inservlce training and materials to help administrators and teachers meet the individual 
needs of children through use of effecti/e classroom-management techniques. 

CASHFLOW FORECASTING SYSTEM - Kentucky : 7-S 

A computerized mc;hod of forecasting cashflow for use in making investment artf loan 
decisions. ' 

COHPUTER-BASEO PLANNING RESOURCES. Project Simu-School - Texas..: 7-$ 

A program using computer-based resources for improved educational planning and decision 
making. 

COMPUTERIZED PUPIL ATTENDANCE ACCOUNTING/CENSUS SYSTEM - Kentucky : 7-6 

A computerized system for tabulating and processing state-mandated census and pupil 
attendance figures and reports. 

DEMONSTRATION EVALUATION CENTER (CAM) - Minnesota ... 7-6 

Management by objectives applied to classroom instruction. 

LEM. Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) - New Jersey 7-7 

A team-teaching approach with a coordinated-scheduling and student-grouping procedure. 

MEDICAL INSURANCE A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Ef fertive Program - New Jersey 7-7 

A systematic r.x>ni jrmg procedure for reducing the cost of employee medical insurance. 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION A Procedure for Cooperative Purchase of Special Education 

Services - New Jersey. 7-8 

A procedure to reduce the cost of transporting special education students through use of 
cooperative bidding, and transportation by special school districts. 



*See Sectiunal >>os»-^eference Index, p. 14 10. anu tRlC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16 . 'or related programs. 
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PROJECT U#SAIL Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning 



An effective, economical, and exportable syjstem for individualization and improvement of 
instruction. 



target audience Approved by JORP for administrators . teachers, and students of all abilities in 

grades 1-9. This program has been used in other settings with grades K and 10- 1^, 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

description When the J-SAIL System »s installed, both achievement and attitude gams can be made in 

regular classrooms by regular classroom teachers. Originally developed through the efforts 
of an educational consortium of seven Jtah districts, the system is applicable at each level of educational 
■aanageivnt. It includes two components a planning *nodc » for decision raking and a procedural model defining 
steps to follow to ensure successful progran installation. 

The most appropriate task is prescribed for each learner, given the resources available. Prescription is based 
on the unique Intellectual, social, environmental , and physical needs of learners in a hunane environment for 
leirning. Teaching, monitoring, providing appropriate practice and application of skills learned, gmng 
students feedback, and retrieval or record keeping are basic to program 1 ns*,al Ut ion. Each par' of the svsteri 
Is always operational and influences the behavior of teachers and learners as they manage, tear.h. and learn. 

T he system is supported by inservice training in program implementation for adnimstrators and teachers and by 
curriculum materials designed to assist the teaching of concepts in reading and mathematics (^9). Training ,s 
practical and personalized, with enphasis on better ways to teach basic skills. 

Implementation is possible in a vanity of settings with local edurator mplementers. The j-bAlL progran gwes 
teachers and administrators in any Physical en*irornent or organizational fra..iework the tools necessary for 
systematic improvement The ?r<*)rd«i bull :1s skill in progran planning, organization, classroom ranagement. 
precision teaching, and student responsibility. 

Support materials are available in mathematics and reading. 

/ 



evidence of effectiveness 



setting and In October 1972 and 1974 for the second setting indicate thaf***^ 



Testing wi'h the SRA Achievement Test in October 1971 and 1973 for the first! 



U-SAIL students gamed 3. 1 ? grade equivalents in reading over the two-year penoo as compared with 2.b grade equiv 
alents for controls (difference in wan gain significant beyond the .01 level). In mathematics, the same pilot 
group showed a significance m mean gain difference beyond the .01 level. Testing in 1979-80 at new sites and 
longl^dlnal testing at initial sites shows progran students making statistically and educationally significant 
gam:.. 

implementation requirements Program may be implemented in a single primary, intermediate, or 

middle-school unit, or ir total school or district configurations. 
Three to fiv e days are required for staff training, with follow-up inservice as needed. Administrator or i.nple- 
nenter instruction usually precedes teacher Inservice. It is recommended that only one content area be installed 
per year. Second- and third-year involvement provide stabilized change in practice and aMow fo" Integration of 
additional content areas mto the system. No special facilities are required. Adopter costs include stipends 
paid teachers for involvement 3rd costs of materials. 

financial requirements Cost of materials vanes with extent of implementation. Surt-up costs 

average $4 per pupli. Maintenance costs can be absorbed within <s regular 
district buogel. Costs of staff training vary Arv j are negot'able. Teachers of teachers are trains lf > fol- 
low-up assistance Is gwen. Development of local leadership is emphasized. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (all expenses nust be paid). Tra.nmg is conducted a' the prbject site (all expenses must be paid). 
Training is jlso available at adopter site (all expenses* (nust be paid). Implementation and follow-up services 
ar»» ava'ljble to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



ERIC 



COntOCt Cam.i M. Hales, Director, U-SAIl Project, 2V\ Evergreen A/e. . P.J. Box iW , ^>alt Lake City. 0T 
34109. («01) 



Developmental funding- , JS y t > HA T1 . ]e m 
Corp j led Sunrwr l*Sl 



JORP NO. ; b _g S Approved 10/b/ ; 6 
7/11/80 
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PROJECT * CE: ^"^tratlve Cooperative in Education 



A n»ul t *di strict cooperative pr-ogram providing services to Title I teachers, students, and 
parents. 



t 

target audience Approved by JORP for administrators, teachers, intermediate service agencies, and students 
Involved In ESEA Title I projects. 



description The prlajry goal of ACE is to provide quality Title I services to rather sparsely populated 

rural districts, which are o'>n too small to furnish all the necessary features of a successful 
nastery learning program. 

Project ACE has four key elements an administrative model, teacher mservlce a,nd evaluat Ion. a materials 
resource center, d nd parent Involvement. ^ 

Th» cooperative makes a cost-effective Instructional materials support center a reality. Selected cwwercial 
materials for checkout and mass-produced teacher-made materials, accompanied by inservice on the efficient use 
of both, are a critical dimension. A *el 1-def 1 ned staff development plan evolving from identified needs based 
on developmental teacher evaluation, instructional strategy fidelity, and program objectives, guidelines, and 
regulations Is a second critical component. 

Parents' participation in their chiU s instructional program Is a priority. A jr 1ety of both school-year and 
Sanger programs has been developed and Instituted successfully througn the combined efforts of the teachers 
across the districts. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COHtQCt Norman Ronel 1 , Project Director, ESU V Title I Cooperative. P.O. Box 947. Columbus. NE 68601. 
^402) 564-4414. 



Developmental Funding: u$QE £$EA Title I 
Compiled SuMner 19$ 1 



JORP Ho. 78-197 Approved: 11/17/78 



PROJECT ARIZONA CONSORTIUM FQR INDIVIDUALIZED IUaUInG (ACIl) 

Inservice training and materials to help administrators and teachers meet the individual 
"Wis of children through use of effective classroom-management techniques. 



tQFQtt QUditPXt Approved &y JDRP for training teachers grades 1-6 in effective classroom management 

techniques. This program has been used 1n other settings with orades K and 7-8, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



ERIC 



dti+FiptlOn ACIL's inservice program is oriented toward systematic ^plementatlon of a humane. 1 xllvidual- 

ued environment emphasizing student development of a morr positive self-image and concept 
nastery in the banc Skill areas (reading, writing, and arithmetic). Diagnctlc/prescnptive.currlculua -support 
uteri lis. recommended in this program and developed by the Utah System App'oach, to Individualized learning 
(J-'ML) project, .help teachers establish an instructional management plan vhat more nearly meets individual 
learner needs. Basic exponents Include humane environment, functional use of space and time, learning centers, 
'tex'hl w ,-ouplng. diagnosis/prescription, teaching the concept, daily drill, retrievals, conferencing materials, 
ujrwitnent sheets, learning principles, and teaching strategies. These components are installed through an inte- 
grated and systematic inservice training program. The teacher inservice training uses a practical how-to approach 
suP»1e"ien*ed by parallel principal Inservice training that heavily enphasizes developoent and use of instructional 
leadership sMIs. In separate sessions, key district staff menbei S learn how to become an inservice cadre for 
fiUre implementation and continuation. ACIL h t , been effectively implemented in schools representing the four 
najjr Mpulition areas in Arizona -- jrban. inner-city. Suburban, *nd rural communities -- with diverse socioeco- 
nomic, ethnic, and cultural student characteristics. The ACIL process is used in many schools where individual 
e'hmc groups jf Spanish Surname, Na* ive American, Black, or Anglo students constitute more than 50 percent of the 
school ,>}. ilation. No changes m facit it ies* or Staffing are necessary for implementation. All certified instruc- 
tional jtaff of j school should participate in the inservice tra.-mj, but effect 'e .4options -say also take place 
with jM'Mal staff mvol ve«"»ent. Adainistrjtive support is essential. 

*.0nt<ct the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQtt L * lMOn wpbb ' ^ |r «tor. ACIL, 161 I. first St., *e'.a. W 35201. (602) 969-4880. 



Developmental Fundinj r St A Title II 



Lomftilfd Sunrvr 1981 



JDRP No. 76-96 Approved: 10/6/76 
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PROJECT CASHFLOW FORECASTING SYSTEM 

A computerised stethod of forecasting cashflow for use In "iking ^vestment and loan decisions. 



targtt audience 



Approved by JORP for school administrators and accountants who make investment or loa* 
decisions. 



description This system was installed to assist in the making of investment and loan decisions and. specif* 

Ically, to produce at least an eight percent increase in general fund interest, earnings for 
the Jefferson County School Olstrict. The system provides the ibility to enter forecasted and actual data for 
four different funds and then to project the cash balance for each day of a fiscal year. The data are revised 
to reflect actual transactions, and the projected cashflow balance is automatical ly recalculated for each day 
remaining in the fiscal year. 

Since it was put into operation In April 1979. the system has proved to be far nore effective than the informal, 
manual system It replaced. Financial Mnagement can now be based on the most co^lete and up-to-date information 
possible, with the data available almost Instantly. 

A computer terainal and a compute, system tfut upports terminal operations and provides disk availab hty a«"e 
used. The programing language is BASIC ucause this is the language t.omally jsed to teach computer proyra am ng 
to students. The Jefferson County School District already had a BASIC instruction program, so the necessary 
hdniMrc and software were available for *ne Cashflow Forecasting Systea at no additional cost. The system 
provides the ability to process four separate funds. The types of financial d*ta processed include loans and 
Investments, payroll deductions, bond payment-., and four optional revenue and three optional ewense categiries. 

^ Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtltQtt Charles W. Grissett, Treasurer, Jefferson County Board of IduCation. 3332 \ewburg Rd. , Louisville. 
K1 40218. (502) 4S6-3351. 



developmental Funding: Locai JORP No. so-13 Approved: 8/18/80 

Compiled Stumtr 19$ I 
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PROJECT COMPUTER-BAStO °IANM% RESOURCES Project Si flu- School 

A program using computer-based resources for proved educational ,)lanniMij and decision making. 



target audience 

assistance to schools. 



Approved by JDRP for school adm ni strator* , regional education agency directors, colleges 
of education, and educational computing consortia wishing to supply computer ifed planning 



(le$tripliOn ' The purpose of this program is to provide a quantitative basis for certain administrative 

planni-^ and decision-making functions. With the tax base decreasing in soce areas, milage 
elections sometimes in jeL,j*rdy, and dM»ands for more conservative budgetary policy, school administrators must 
use appropriate tools to help project available resources, communicate the projections, and enlist public support 
for the programs and budgets recommended. Future staff sue must be balanced against projected enrollment, 
anticipated revenues compared with .rojected expenditures, and student-school assignment pld«is >wde on the basis 
of available facilltie' and probable enrollment. For such planning, this program provides computer-driven models 
of specific aspects of school system operations that can assist local officials to determine policies, set 
priorities, and fund program*. The models facilitate planning by organising and oanaging data, applying uniform, 
tested formulas to establish relationships in the data, and providing options for determining the long-range 
impact of decisions under consideration. The Enrollment and Facilities Projection Program allows aomi nistrators 
to test various assumptions about enrollment trends a 2 to simulate increased or decreased space at a school. 
The Faculty Projection Program determines the size and cost of the teaching staff. The Financial Projection 
rVogran produces a school district budget incorporating tax base, revenue, and expenditure projections. These 
programs are being adapted for Tjlcro-compater and extended for use n Stjdent data base, attendance, and library 
systems. This program ts relevant for budgeting, finance, planning, data bases, projections, and simulations. 



ERIC 



Contact the Project about available training and other services. 



COMQCt M --W>jl;aa Dunklau. 0i rector. Project Oimu- School, 81o0 ian ^rutobal, Dallas. ?x /Ml J. 
(214)* 327-6913. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Suanor I9tl 



USOE ESEA Title III 



JDRP No. 74-77 Approved* 6/6/74 



7-5 
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PltQliCT COMPUTERIZED PUPIL ATTENDANCE ACCOUNTING/CENSUS SYSTEM 



A computer! led system for tabulating and processing state-mandated census and pupil attendance 
figures and reports. . 



target audience 



Approved by ,»0RP for local education agencies and consortia of local educatic agencies. 



de$eriptlOH ThU system Mas set up with the objective of reducing by 40 percent the time required to 

conpile and maintain pupil accounting a.vJ census information and to prr :re the monthly and 
annual reports *hat are state mandated in Kentucky and that are the basis for determining each school district's 
funding. By shifting from a system maintained by hand to a computerUed < -tern, the 38 school districts that are 
e *\,? ? e E " tern Kentucky Educational Development Corporation havr ,und it possible to make more efficient 
us '° ^rlct personnel. The system is set up to allow for yearly initial input of student information, ten 

JJ'Si!^! col i ect1n 9 and ^Porting attendance data, annual reporting of attendance and other statistical 
data, and periodic and annual reports of census data for state and local use. Jhe system is designed to produce 
these reports: teacher s record of daily attendance, teacher's monthly attendance report, principal's monthly 
attendance report, principal s annual attendance report, superintendent's annual statistical report, attendance 
growth factor report for first two months, annual census report, district census report and Sther iilgSeit 
reports needed by school district administrators. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOlttOtt " arr * f;Jr£ n * * <$ ;f r J* Ken 5£!tf Educational Development Corporation. P.O. Box 1269. J25 Winchester 
av<. , Asniano, kt 41 101 , (606) 324-5161. 



Development*! funding: u$0£ £$EA Title IV-C and Local Funds 
Compiled SuM*wr 19$ 1 



JORP No. 81-1 Approved: 5 /la/81 



PROJECT DEMONSTRATION EVALUATION CENTER (CAM) 

Management by objectives applied to classroom instruction. 



ta^et aUdietKe Approved by JORP for all teachers, parents, and students, gradoS 2-3 and 5-12. It ,ias 

been used in other settings with <j r ade 4. but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dCSCTIptiOn Tne Evaluation Center has developed and operates a microcomputer-based (Apple II system) 

instructional management system that provides relevant data to teachers and students after 
each test taken on course objectives. The Evaluation Center, which produces the tests to each teacher's specifi- 
cations, also processes the results, feeds them to a nearby computer, and returns present and cumulative informa- 
tion about the progress of each student and of the entire class as a group. Also available for inclusion in the 
printout *re data on class perforoaice on each objective and a test fom evaluation. The time needed to get 
this !**"<uiiOfi back to a classroom that has been CAM-tested is generally 24 hours. 

Teachers using the CAM system of monitoring studer* achievement first cowit themselves to basing their instruc- 
tion on course objectives developed by curricutu* groups and teaching tea*s in the district. They also test the 
course objectives on a regular basis, every two to three weeks. The objectives are tested by teacher-developed 
test items, generally five to t**n for each objective. Most teachers request tests that are pretest, oosttest 
and retention test in one. The system is used in classrooms that are group-paced, i dividual ijed. nultigraded 
etc. Approximately 300 classrooms (1-12) are using the systen in subject areas inciting math, science, social 
studies. English, and reading. The Evaluation Center has developed techniques to assist teachinq teans in identi- 
fying instructional strengths and weaknesses. 



ERIC 



"ontact the project abojt available training and other Services. 



tOntOtt OonaM B. Sension. Oi-ect-r. or Susan Gather. Coordinator, CAM Evjljation Center. Hopkins Public 
Schools. 1001 State Hiah-ay OopkmS, MS 5*343. (o!2) 933-9230. 



Developmental Funding usOE F SEA T»tle :!I 

Q Compiled Sumtr 19$1 



JORP No. /5-14 Approved: S/6//t> 
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PROJECT L£M: Learnl,x 9 Experience Module (Educational Management Design) 

A team-teaching approach with a coordinated-scheduling and student-grouping procedure, 



target audience Approved by JDRP ftr students in grades 2-5. This prograa has been used in grades 6-8, 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been Submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtStriptlOf] Project ItX is an edjcational plan originally designed for open-space schools. It provides 
r methods for organising facilities, -staff, and students into a coordinated plan that develops 

positive community -school Interaction, increases parent involvement, improves staff skills in instructional 
techniques, and raises students' mathematical achievement scores. 

The LEH design removes classroom walls to create large open spaces that provide for a variety of instructional 
modes. Each learning Experience Module spans two grade levels. Teas teaching and differentiated staffing allow 
teachers to specialize In subject-matter areas, as well as to prepare dnd/or teach lessons in other areas. 
CrOSS-aga teat ing is organized around skill topics. Students rotate froa group to group. Flexible scheduling 
allows teachers to work closely with smjll groups of students on a variety of topics and also to develop and 
teach one subject in depth. Students wilth comon skill* needs are grouped homogeneously for reading, language 
arts, and mathematics. They are heterojeneously grouped for social studies, science, art, music, ana physical 
education. Teacher-student Mtio is otm teacher per 25 students, and one aide per lEM unit. A diversified 
instructional program is useo, comprised of individualized approaches that vary according to the learning objec- 
tives and instructional methods selected by teacher or students, A diagnostic teachlng'nethodology is used. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CO{]tQCt Eleanor Russo, Director of Instructional Programs, Hackensack Public Schools, 3SS State St. 
Hackensack. NJ 07601. (201) 488-4100, ext. 224. 



Developmental funding. US0E ESEA Title III JDRP No. 40 Approved- 4/9/73 

Cotipili! Sumrmr 19 tl 



PROJECT MEDIC * i - INSURANCE. A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Effect ive Program 

A systematic monitoring procedure for reducing the cost of employee medical insurance. 



tOCQtt QUd'tCnCt Approved by JDRP for school administrators and insurers. 



description 



This program was developed by the Cost Anal/Sis Center of New Brunswick. New Jersey to reduce 
the annual costs of employee medical insurance for school districts. Research has shown that 
employees generally fall to keep the district informed of changes in their personal lives that erignt affect insur- 
ance coverage and that this failure often results in overpayment to insurance carriers, (for example, paying 
premiums on dependent children who have reached an age at which they are no longer covered by the carrier's con- 
tract wastes money and is of no benefit to the employee because claims made on behalf of ineligible persons will 
not be honored J As a remedy, the program offers a sinple Sjr>te« So Identify and reconcile discrepancies between 
t he amount of medical insurance that Is appropriate for each employee and the amount the employee actually has. 
The main elements are as follows, an Initial survey of district employees to obtain current infomk»tion regarding 
age marital status, and ages of dependents for each, determination of appropriate coverage for each employee 
based on current employee data, insurance carrier guidelines, and district policy, a comparison between appropri- 
ate coverage and actual coverage for each employee, reconciliation of differences between appropriate ard actual 
coverage by consulting with each affected employee and. with the employ's consent, not' fy ing the insurance 
carrier of necessary adjustments, and routine continuation of the procedure during each reenrol Iment period. In 
addition to sa/lng soney, the practice is a means of protecting the employee and the district. When an employee 
is found to be under insured , the employee benefits from having coverage adjusted, and the district avoids possible 
liability. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CQntQCt Jonn E* Carey. Director, Medical Insurance, Middlesex County Educational Services Comrvssion, 
»vmu*» Jlorth Randolpnvllle Rd<< p lS <:ataway, NJ 088S4. (201) 7S2-3321, 



De*el oriental fading liSOE ESCA Title IV-C 

Compilvc Stumer 19 tl 



JDRP No. 80-14 



Approved: 9/3/8C 
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PROMT 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION. A Procedure for Cooperative Purchase of Special Education Services 

A procedure to reduce the cost of transporting special education students through use of 
cooperative bidding and transportation by several school district*. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for school administrators. 



de$CriptiOtt This progran is one of several sponsored by the Cost Analysis Center, a project of the Middle- 
i <. . n sex Borough Board of Education in cooperation with the Middlesex County Office of the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. The program was Instituted to reduce the cost of transporting special 
SfJi ?l St ^? t$ < th T^ uSe °V co °f* r * tlve bidding and translation procedure, which consists oamly of 
r«*™ «?T1« 9 >^ P fo ™* 10 , n of 9 consortia* of school districts that transport special education students to 
ccxrnon sites aod appointment of a regional translation coordinator, collection of information from the districts 
by the coordinator regarding the characteristics of the children to be transported, special equipment and treat- 
nejt required, routes and schedules, and possible transportation vendors, analysis of transportation costs antici- 
%lTt*l k !° P !L! ! t SyStCra " Co "^ red t0 "$ts incurred by the districts when separate systems are used. 

I nC ? >er distr,ct t0 Participate or not. based on results of the above analysis, letting of bids 

tJii^SSlSjtSr? ' ' $u P <rv ' s1on of ^ oint WC" education transportation by the regional transport!- 

The districts work in concert to direct the activities of the coordinator. Specifically, the coordinator is 

« f!"i 5i J 01 " Crea ; 1r>9 r0utes ' supervising transportat.on clerks, and overseeing the bidding procedure, as well 



Contact the project abou^dvailable training and other services. 



tOtttatt C l r y* D :r e " or - Importation, Middlesex County Educational Services Comission 

North Randolphvil !e Rd. , Piscatawav, NJ 08854. (201) 752-3321. 



Developmental Funding: y$0E fSEA Title Iv-C 

Compiled Sumer 1981 



JDRP No. 80-15 Approved: 9/3/8O 
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SECTION rt 
PRESERVICE/lNSERVICE TRAINING* 

NON-FUNDED OEVELOPER/OEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 



CALIFORNIA MIGRANT TEACHER ASSISTANT CORPS: California Mini-Corps - Cal'fomla 8-3 

A program designed to supply cross-cultural tutorial services to school districts and to 
train a pool of bilingual, cross-cultural teachers. 

ECOS TRAINING INSTITUTE (ETI) - New York 8-4 

A program offering workshops designed to assist diverse local school districts with 
Infusing career education, Hfe-role skills, basics, environmental education, and 
other components into their curricula. 

c 

EXEMPLARY CENTER FOR READING INSTRUCTION (ECRI) - Utah 8-5 

An inservice program for teachers of students of all ability levels In reading and 
language skills, with expectations of 95-1001 mastery. 

LEARNCYClE: Responsive Teaching - New Jersey , 8-6 

An intensive teacher training program developing flexible, effective skills for managing and 
teaching malnstreamed or high-risk students. 

POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARO LEARNING (PATL) - Illinois 8-7 

A performance-based Inservice training program designed to laprove student attitudes 
toward schocl b> strengthening the consistency of teacher behavior. 



OTHER J0RP-APPR0VE9 PROJECTS 



INSERVICE TRAINING IN THE TEACHING RESEARCH OATA BASED CLASSROOM FOR SEVERELY HANOICAPPEP 

SCHOOL-ACE CHILDREN - Oregon 8-8 

A data-based classroom for Individualized Instruction of students 8-18 with multiple handi- 
caps, cerebral palsy, and/or autism, and an inservice training program for teachers and 
aides. 

INTENSIVE READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM (IRIP) - Illinois ; 8-8 

A progra* for staff development of elementary school teachers intended to upgrade reading 
teaching skills. 

PILOT PROJECT UTILIZING SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL USING 8EHAVI0R MODIFICATION TECHNIQUES HlTH 

ARTICULATOR DISORDERED CHILDREN - Iowa 8-9 

A model for expanding speech therapy delivery through training of paraprofessionals as 
communication aides. 

the PROCESS OF TEACHING BASIC READING SKILLS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS - California 8-9 

A program providing inservice workshops to help secondary teachers nanage class time 
and student behavior in basic reading classes. 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT BASIC PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES - New Jersey 8-10 

A skill-building training program designed to Increase skills and knowledge across four 
phases of project management: planning, preparation, operational control, and termination. 

SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment - California 8-10 

A prograo guiding preservice teachers >n their wastery of speclfieC sets of teaching skills 
sequenced to for* a developmental pattern. 



♦See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10. and ERIC Descriptor Index, o. 14-16, for related programs. 
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PROJECT CALIF0RNIA HN*AflT TEACHER ASSISTANT CORPS Californn Mini-Corps 



A program desiQned to supply cro"S-cultural tutorial services to school districts and to trai 
a pool of bilingual, cross-cultural teachers. 



target Qudiente Approved by J*JRP for consortia of om vers 1 1 les, s*ate or county offices of education, 
and school districts wanting to implement Dilingi.il, cross-cultural teacher-trammg 



aescnption The Ca. forma Mini-Corps is an education management systen that recruits the offspring of 

migratory famwor«.ers, helps then to enroll in college, trains then to provide direct instruc- 
tion services to active migrant pupils, and ultimately increases the pool of ^ro'essnmal educators who are 
specially trained, experienced, and committed to working wr.h ,,n grant children. Fran j modest beju.nm,, in 19b? 
when 14 Mini-Corps students worxed as teacher assistants in two schoo 1 districts, 'he progrj.ii now fields about 
330 Mini-Corps students per year in surer and school -year placements in 84 school d. strict* in California. 

Candidates for the program are recru'ted fO»n the ranks of graduat'ng hijh school seniors and college students 
who are fonder migrants. 

Training sessions for the Mini -Corps are held in sumer immediately following the end of the spring senester or 
quarter. At these institutes, Mini-Corps teacher assistants are trained m tutorial svills for the areas u* 
cultural awareness, ivjth, F nglish as a second language, reading, classroom « injgexent , physical educ»tion, swi 
ning, and language arts. 

The progrju maintains permanent records on all of its s'jdents, including personal profiles, vast performance 
ratings, inventories of skills, language proficiency scores (mglish and Spanish), college courses and grades, 
and work experience. Thus, it is-aossiDle to .natch the background of the student with the ne*.»ds nf the school 
district to which he or sne is assigned. All Mini-Corps students are pi ived jnder the direct supervision of a 
"master teacher" who is provided with a complete student profile and Manual Je griping impropriate us«* of tie 
student in the classroom. 

Since 1967, Mini-Corps has developed a coordinated set of ad- inistrative hanibioks, recrjitien* aids, cjrnc- 
jlon guides, student training materials, and evaluation i nstrjments. 



evidence of effectiveness It has been demonstrated that Mini -Corps *eich«.»r ass's'an* prugrj >s resjl* 

in direct instructional famly and support sewices for active inigrant 
children, effective recruitment 5f college students fron poverty backbonds mtj teacher-tra imng programs, jnd 
high incidence of place»nent in teaching jobs for M'ni -Corps graduates i'3t. versus *K for graduates of California 
university teacher-training programs). 



implementation reamrements Adoption of Mini-Corps concept reguires a consortia of universities 

or colleges offering teacher training in bilingual educat on with 
elementary and secondary emphasis, a state, county, or regional education ajency willing to nanjge the trogrj.n, 
and one or more local school districts willing to supervise Mini-Corps teacher jvs's'ants for tutorial und snall- 
groop actlvtties with migrant or other bilingual children. Consortium must organize a program of technical assist- 
ance and preservlce under auspices of Mini-Corps, recruit and train teacher assistants an* supervisors, and assign 
teacher assistants to migrant and/or bilingual children. 

financial requirements 

Program could be supported thro-igh v^rant Education, :>ther title 1 funding, 
or other public or private foundations. Estimates for l f J 7 H ^ere S3, 460 for 
technical assistance package and 562,680 for a progran of full-time supervision and 'd teacher assistants serving 
400 full-time equivalent pupils. Cost per learner, S83.44 for 10-nonth school year. Cost for sj. ner school 
p/ogram approximately 601 less. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome .my tine by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 'leetmos Uosts to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs), Trnnmj is also available at adopter site (costs 
to be negotiated). Imp! enentat *on and follow-up services are available to adopter. 



COntQCt Herbert C. White, Director of California Mini-i.orps, or Josenh Rice. Director jf r<0N peve'oper/ 
Demonstrator Project. 2100 21st St., Sacramento, CA ^8l<i, (91b) 7.MS04. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Title I (Migrant) 
Compiled Suimr J 9*1 



JDRP No. 78-1% Approved H/1///8 
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PROJECT EC0S TftMNlNG INSTITUTE (ETI) 



A program offering workshops designed to assist diverse local school districts with infusing 
career education, life-role skills, basics, environmental education, and other cwponenu B t , 
ineir curricula* 



target QUdiCrKC Approved by JORP for tews o7i-I2 teachers and administrators and community repre- 
sentatives invited by the teaa. 



description 

school bulldlo,; . of S$ Mrtkipiiucii SPSeaaaTjSinrSwS h.Tp™« If&J™ oo . 



The ECOS Training Institute offers a three-day workshop In : process of curriculum desiqn. 
. i^!i\?" n Sc t ?f??«?!??! , !?. h * ve t0 e1 .9 ht . me< * er V ""h w°re than one person from a 



The process has four interrelated elements: 
And teamork. 



curriculum infusion, stewardship, community/school Interaction, 



!^ r !l U,U ? in [ u<i0 ? ** b * s,c t0 the program. Through a step-by-step procedure, teachers -xaalne their courses 

Sduc ISSTb llicY U K y rSl2 C ;Rli« kn 2?J ed9 ?'t* k,nS - '"J 1 *"' ind " t, * ,t1 " of education. env?^nta1 

education, basics, life-role skills, etc., into appropriate segments of their courses, if needed, 
create new courses. ■ 



they can 



Stewardship is the students' active participation In the management of problems, i.e.. a decision-making process 

? u n?r;^neirt^«d p sxxzr " r ' ted 11 the wk,ho * These 4ddu,oMi J? ra 

^^ ty/ | Ch ^ 1ntcract1on ,s th« J°«"t cooperation 0 f schools and community in mutually beneficial educati 
T e ? chcr J 4 are encouraged to call upon a wide range of resources when Implementing their wrrtcul" 1 
conmunlty Interaction provides a ready source of people and materials. curncu.a. a 

^^^rl S ^ C « pCrat ^ C C I f ° rt ° n thC PSrt 0f the «ta1n1str*t1on. students, teachers, and coom-nlty oembers to 
coordinate and manage the change process in a school district: 1 " • ™roocr» iy 



onal 
and 



evidence of effectiveness 



Six aspects of the program were evaluated between 1971-74. mater1a1s ( 
student achievement, student attitude, student behavior, teacher behavior. 



SIIiI!2 B I , JlJl!!!..SJ a I l0r ' Ev ? ,uat1 ? n ? at f sotted to JDRP in Hay 1974'sh^hat'particiwtion'ln ETI 
produced a significant increase In ecological awareness at the .001 level and an improvement \n SRA subtes 
pcrr orajnec. 



implementation requirements 



Attendance at a three-day workshop Is essential to understanding 
n , the ECOS process, developing a curriculum, and Inclement Ina th» 

^?^\K 8 f f0rC rt t K ra1Mn9 \ t ! ,C $u P er !" t ^ t complete a district profile and si nTleJter^f g dement 
1 tlJ 3 ^ at ^ Sh !f P* rtic iP* nts " n1 h*ve planning time to meet as a group, if they wish, for a period of nine 
3 SLImS. ^?£ to & 4r ii£* t *°1 Sh ° P P m1c !w«s will present an'awareness program to colleagues, ooard 
of education, and comunfty members. Space found In and around «ost schools Is satisfactory. Ho equipment 
need be purchased unless a school elects to becone Involved with environmental monitoring. 



financial requirements 



No charge for training or materials. Costs to district for training, travel, 
room «nd board (may be available through IY-C funding and negotiable). 



SerOlCeS QVailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors ire welcome at project 

tJ $Uc «y time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 

?2T!?2M! ee i t,n9S ( <? S ^ t0 ^ «9otHted). Training is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated) 
Training | S also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-u^rvices are 
available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). >cr».tes «r e 



ERIC 



COntaCt ***** 24^91 9 ' 0,reCtOr, EC0S Tra1nin 9 Institute. P.O. Box 369. Yorktown Heights. NY io 



Developmental funding: usoe ESEA Title III 
CoBpil*d Sumer 19$ I 



JDRP No. 74.59 Approved: 5/14-15/74 
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PROftCT txEMPURY CENTER FOR RF.AOIN5 INSTRUCTION (ECRI) 

<^n< CrV ! C th l[ZtVi° r te J C SHr^ f Student$ 0f 4,1 < bl,1t « ,eve,$ ln ^'"9 anJ language 
SJct 1 is. with expectations of 95-100% mastery. 



fOrgff QUdltnCC Approver by JORP for teachers of students of all abilities, grades "C-T2, and adults 
rnRfftRf ^,„ 1(141 » 4 . K *? n0 ' oi-jnulti lingual, during reading and language arts instruction (including 
content reading), tn suburban, i.rban. and rural areas, and at all socioeconomic levels. Also for parayro- 
fessionals. parents, and peers who tutor students at school or at hone unler Supervision of teachers. 

dtSCriptiOn ECRI's origin*] purposes still hold, to identify critical teacher behavior essential to 

. ^ . preventing reading failure, to provide inservice education for teachers geared to the research 
findings, and to disseminate this information. Teacher behaviors identified to date include abilities \ 0 
a^rat^^rt^r'rn f T* " Onre$p0od1n 9 P«P"«- «^ b,lSh h *9 h ««ei7 levels of responses with performance 
and rate as criteria, correlate language arts activities to increase responses and save ti«e. utilue effective 
management and monitoring systems, and diagnose and prescribe instantly when errors or no responses occur 
Techniques are incorporated into Specific directives during reading, oral language, spelling. diCU'ion. creative 
writing and penmansh ? instruction. Student advancement depends upon rate of mastery. A student progresses 
in practic ng new skills and in working with materials independently of other students. No student waits for 
ik?iu r ; hJ"t£J 11 .^oups based upon instructional reading levels, students are instructed in those language 
thi Iki U t^. K neCd » » Ure " 0r< l IndWiJujI conferences are held daily. Students are reminded of 
the Skills they have been taught, the skills they have mastered, and the skills they will be expected to master 
through the review ( P art of every skills instruction oenod). The teacher teaches new skills at least one 
Tf J. ? dV<Jn J e ° f thC Student wn0 * $ paS$1n 9 the * e$ts rapidly, and renews instruction for 
students at the lowest mastery test. Performance is individually measured with the mastery test. Absenteeism 
V°L f * W U " n be the tr *"'* 0na ' Classroom. No procedural Changes need occur for a teacher to 
provide for the returnng student. Students' attention is Sustained with the momentum of the teacher directives 
during Instruction and reinforcement offered during practice time. Qve-t responses help students regain on-task. 
The structure of the scheduling, record keeping, and multisensory instruction also keeps -ludents motivated. 
CHter a for passing a mastery test are identical for all students, regardless of their reading levels No 

tirhn?Ll< $ Tttt J"* ?"? 1e th j n an0ther Student * The teiCher $e,ect$ 0n, > those beh " i0r «anag^nt 

techniques that build the student's sel f -concept. Instruction is provided by ECRI so teachers can uflwe 
the critical teacher behaviors, develop the management system for mastery and individualization, and teach 
reading and language skills effectively. 



tVldttlU Of tfftCtlVtnt$$ Project was validated Over three years (1971*74) with more than 7G\) pupils 

,n four Utah districts. First graders are reading at 3.8, second graders 
average 95thto <>9th percentile, clinic pupils average four Tenths' gam per month, Title 1 pupils average 1 4 
to 3.2 years gain per year, secondary students average 2.5 years' gain per year. Data available upon request. 
Some tests used: SAT, Metropolitan, California Achievement . Gates-MacGlnitie. 



implementation requirements 



A five- to ten-day preparatory Inservice education program with 
. . , . one - CftI staff person for 20-25 trainees is desirable. Program 

includes lecture and practice sessions, preparation of materials for classroom use. and teaching pupils in a 
simu ated sett ng. Following this, periodic visits by ECRI staff to trainees' classrocnS to demonstrate, 
model, and monitor are desirable. The length of time to replicate th* ECRI model vanes. Existing district 
reading «aterials may be used. Supplies for teachers and pupils are those usually found in schools. ECRI has 
16 self-instructional teacher-training workbooks and kits if inservice education is not desired. 

fifttSK-lQl rC(fUirCniCnt$ At Initial awareness sessions, time is provided without cost {travel expenses 

must be paid). For inservice programs and classroon monitoring, time and 
some travel expenses can be provided to a limited number of adopters. Some inservice and monitoring t ime is 
available without charge, but adopters pay all travel costs. Self-instru:tional workbooks $6.95 and $9.95 
or mimeographed materials frotn ECRI. Mastery tosts 25* each, can be Produced. ECRI staff time $225 a 
day plus expense*. 

seruices available Awareness materials are available at no cost, fi Si tors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hone state and 
Out of state. p roject staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training at project Site is conducted only in October, March, June, and July (all expenses nust be paid). 
Training is also available at adopter s-te (costs to be negotiated;. Implementation and fcllow-jp services 
are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COntQCl E ' nnj *• Rnd « O' r ector k Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction, 3310 South 2700 East. Salt 
Lake City, JT 84109. (801) 486-5083 or 278-2334. 



Developmental Funding: >jy)f i^ix *ttle III 
Compiled Suamr 19*1 



JORP No. 74-48 Approved- 5/23/74 
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PRQftCT LEAJ ™ CYCLE: Responsive Teaching 



An intensive teacher training program developing flexible, effective skills for managing and 
teaching mainstreamed or high-risk students. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for teachers of special education or malnstreamed students grades 
K-9, and teacher trainers and consultants. 



description The program includes two levels of training. — " 

Responsive Teaching for Mainstreaming and Accountability comprises a variety of reinforcement-based teaching 
techniques. Including precision teaching, contingency management, aod token economies. Through lecture, decwn- 
str«tion, role playing, data collection, and task groups, participants learn to generate their own unique 
behavioral programs. The course also shows teachers how to sonitor, evaluate, and revise the'r programs to meet 
changing student needs and observe recent accountability mandates. Short pre- and posttests let >.*rtictpants 
assess their mastery of the teaching skills. Classroom applications may include any of the following, a change 
in schedule of activities {to motivate difficult tasks by following then with pore enjoyable ones), a redirec- 
tion of teacher attention, use of readily available reinforcers (recess, orWileyes. special activities} in 
simple token exchange systems, precise systems for monitoring and reinforcing students behavioral change with 
tukens and concrete reinforcers, and simple curricula adaptations. What implementation is chosen depends on 
students' needs and teacher preference. A unique feature is training of teachers in proven ways to enlist 
the support of a whole class for program success with one or two high-risk students. Further, teachers are 
trained in an overall problem-solving cethod that allows them to adapt the program instantly to new situations. 

Training to Train allows districts that desire an ongoing training capacity to have graduates of the first 
course trained to train others. They liJrn how to tailor courses to the individual needs of their trainees, 
as well as how to deal with system-wide implications of progran implementation. A Behavior Analysis Main- 
streaafng Model allows participants to relate student needs and training and Support needs to a/af table Support 
services in developing a comprehensive mams treating plan. 



evidence of effectiveness Stydent "on task" behavior increased by class from $0-80% as measured in 

twice-weekly in-class observations using the sequential Becker system, 
disruptive and 'off task* behavior decreased correspondingly. Teachers' ability to teach high-risk or mam- 
streamed youngsters doubled, as demonstrated by a SOT decrease in teacher referrals. Population, varied, 
from middle- income Suburban to low-lncone urban. Evaluation dates: 1970-72. 



implementation requirement* No special staffing or facilities are required. Adoption involves 

only a change in teacher, trainer, or consultant. For classroom 
implementation an adopting unit Is an individual teacher. Training for teachers, one three-day sequence. One 
to «.*0 months after training and at six-month intervals thereafter, teachers Submit brief data on student behavior 
change. Training for turnkey trainer or consultant in a position to offer back-home training to colleagues, one 
two-d«y sequence in addition to three-day teacher's sequence. Certification is contingent on completion of 
follow-up activities tailored to adopter setting. .> 

finantial requirements Learncycle Teachers Manual . $10 ($4 in large quantities). Adopter shares 

cost of project staff travel, per diem, and time. Per-loarner cost of 
program Implementation $0-$S per year, depending on individual adopter and population ser/ed. Cost of training 
for adopter staff by turnkey trainer or consultant: commensurate with local costs for inservice. 



services available Awareness materials ar? available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training <s available at adopter site or for a group of adopters at a comon site (costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



tOntatt Hllde *e'se't. Project Director, learncycle. Box 274, Teaneck, NO 07666. (201) 833-0588. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ZMk Title HI 
Compile Summr l9$l 



JORP No. 74.53 Approved: 5/24/74 
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PROItCT miJUi ATTITUDE TOWARO LEARNING (PAR)* 



A performance- based inservice training program designed to improve student attitudes toward 
school by strengthening the consistency of teacher behavior 



tQfgtt QUdieiKe Approved by JDRP for K-12 students with a less-than-positive view of self and/or 
learning. 



deSCriptiOn l^weaent in a student's attitude toward school, self, and others leads to improvement in 
n.ced fnrituiritui !* J ate ° c °3 n1 V ve 9rowth. Staff development Is acconpHshe-1 through the use of self- 
paced. Individualized, perforaance-based learning packages called kits. 

2SM? e JHli2ir!S V? 5 we 5, ipeC, " C * k1 »* ,n f °" r ccnplenentary areas: active involvement, learning pro- 
cesses. Individualized instruction, and improved comuni:at i 0 n and oanagenent. 

^M V ?» f iic e ,Ic J l n l!; g r k1tS Vfi 19 "? t0 P r0v,de tejchers «*th perfomance-based CDiectives. numerous leaning 
Hill V des '? ned t0 ? SS,S J theQ in re "h ,n S those objectives, and -riterion-referenccd assess=Wnt procedures. 

T,?° SSIt> e * thC I"'" 1 " 9 act,vltjes the teacher with a choice of variouv^edia. sna! -gToTor 

Jrtjrw sessl0nS ' dnd or 1We observation, feedback to the t>acher is an essential exponent of the 

Kit Advisors, a ninl-ajn of two per building, are trained to assist teachers working throuqh the kits. Kit 

tt^jrsK&tfz zxsz tiat o,er j thrc; - or ,our - nonth M za * ut ' M * jm 



eok/fnee 0/ effectiveness 

Coraprehens'on Tes!.s. 



Pre/post CooperSrcnth Sel f-Cuncept Inventory, target students improved 
frora the 16th to the 40th percentile. Pre/post Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
target students inproved fron .71 year of growth per year to 1.4 yi^ars per year. 



implementation requirements 



teachers 



Four days of training for persons selected as inservice specialists 
„ ,,. . _ m or Kit Advisors. Each Mt Advisor can then work with 7-10 fellow 

if they can be released frora approximately 10* of their duties. 



financial requirements 



Start-up cost is $S90. jIjs $10 for eac* teacher to be trained, 
costs consist of stiPe*vts for inser*ice specialists. 



Jpera* ional 



services available 



out of state. 



Awareness materials are amiable at no est. /isitors are welcome any tine by 
appointment at project site and additional deoonstrat <on sites in hw sUte and 
Project staff are available, to attend ou'-of-state awareress ^eeti^gs (travel -nd pe^ di« must 
be Paid). Training < s conducted at »he project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also avail- 
^st bTp'Iid) eX,,e ' SCS * USt ^ fonow ■ u ' , s * rv,ces Jr < «*»1rtl€ to adopters (travel and per 



ERLC 



COfltOCt Charles ^e ai. Oirect^r, or John l,^ %t .nservice Special ist/lval jatrr, 3ethalto Jmt #8 
Schools. ^^ ?. rental. Bethalto. II »>A>I0. (oM) J//-/il3. 



OevelopnenUl funding- jvjI t<,lA *r.!e :ri 



JORP No. 7W6 Approved. 5/lo/7b 
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PSOltCT i-lSCKVICt TWlitt, IN THE UACHU, RfstARCH DATA 8ASC r > C±ASsRJ0M FUH SIVERIU HAK3ICAt>PtJ 
tnv/LVi SCHOOL. AGt CHI LORtS 

A 1ata*bjse<2 classroon for individual i;ed instruction of stjdenls d»M with multiple hanjicaps. 
cerebral palsy, and/or autism, and in msorvice training pro^rj « for teachers and aides. 



target oeidiffncf Approved by JiRP for students ages J-H with ncncategoncal njndKa»s. their tethers, 
and j ides. 



description Self»nelp. practical living <notor, languige. and cognitive soil's. as js social behjvior 

are taught In the da*a-based classroom to student. classified as nenul?< t-tarded. cerebrjl 
palsied, autistic. e-wtionjUy dist>jrbod, multiply handicapped, or deaf/blind. Students a*e tested to determine 
wtiicn skills th«y should t>e taujht, with the final decision jjde by the parents and educa.ional staff togetner. 
Aides, volunteers, and parents all jssist teachers with t K e <ndi v idual i;ed instruction for each child. Mas* of 
the one«to-one teaching is done Dy volunteers, teachers and aides conduct group instruction. Jn addi.ion, teach* 
er$ instruct parents and *ho«ie providers'" in techniques to use wi'.i then'* cMldren. 

The nseryice trjinlng program issues one week of intensive wjr< in a de»wnstrj; icn classroou at Teaching 
Re r earch and two follow-up visits by Teach ing Research staff at the Tjinecs schools, 'he objectives to be 
attained during the first week, of training jre clearly identified, as are r^-ergjs lata collection procedures for 
determining the degree to *»h>ch teachers are assimilating • io new sHlls. <ne two «ollow.u; visits occur s»12 
weeks and 24-28 weeks after training. D„ri'g each. Teach mj -Je-earch staff record 'he n^Wtr jnd quality uf the 
data-based classroon techn'sjues tne teachers a»e us'ng and help the teachers apply t» set hods and materials pr- 
sented during training. 

Teaching Research's JiU-based classroom, which has been replicated through.iit the Co "try. 's desenned i-i A 
Oata-Sased Classroon for the Moderately and Severely Handicapped iFr?<jencks. *t al.. I'M!). 

Contact the project about wailable 'railing anj o«h<>r service'. 



COntQCt T?rr > Teiplenan. Teaching Research, Wes'em Oregon Statr College. Todd "all, Homijuth. >A 

97361. (W3) 838-12^). ext. 401. < 



Oevelopnental funding: jsOt 81 h JDRP No. ^-34 Approved: , 1/7/79 

Coopi Jed Sum?; 1981 



PROJECT iNTt ^ I/l ^EA0INv< IMWJV£MH« ^MV 



A program for sta" d*»vel ipnent 0' t ! erientary school teschers mtervlel to up jradr readin; 
teaching skills. 



target audience 



p;>r )v.«J by JJW for el«'*enTjry school teache's se'vmj childrer 'n grades i »i. 



%ie$CriptlOn ••*' ( ' ,, "' s t0 rj,s * «I«nen«jry SCnojl r^jing .jch i »'*,r -« 4 nt by vjraJ'ng teicner S*lllS in 

r mg 1 is« r-jct 1 >n, 'nt teacher 'rj each partnering schj<>! Sfn'\ is l reajvg resource 

teacher. HI* prides rms teacher witn 3d hours jf irj'unj m essen*i<il theories and vthods jf teaching 
reading. The reading resojr,.e 'eache* then ret jrns scho-il to condut* 30 hojrs tjf mie'vae training sessions 
for the school's other cl^s r oo»*i teachers, itatfi^g in; lades school reading ^esojret teacher is) and classroom 
teachers, ind tjy t*t I j ci'ywide or JiS'nct coorjiojt 

Cirren't^, 21 teacher-* rj mmg ^ni'.s w'-U'en es/ecali/ fo*" I<*i? are *s»»d tn the 30»ho.ir preservice fc reading 
resource 'eachers aM »ne 3)-hour m>i»rrficp fjr c 1 iss^jo •.•uher,. 'v.f j»-i*s irr» Self«AssesSTent. Test 
[lata interpreta' ion, ontinuoui Pr j jr^ss-Mjstery L»amiig '•'Ojra-. jr.i J( nng 'o r Instruction. Ji rected ReaJ'nj 
Lesson, Word Attack f Sight /ocabuHry), uorl Afjc« ff'*on'^s\ Wjri '.••}<-. '>tr JC *jral \nalysis). -ouprehenvun 
(VoCabilary Development ), ^oiipreheni »ui U'terjl , l^vrehenston [Interpretation), t jnp r <>hens .on 1 Critical Read 
mg). Study Skills (Part* Jne an<j T^c). -.t?ra*jre >og«a", >r j 1 heading Je^elop-ient. 1 ontwit Arei -<ead.ng. Aud'J* 
/Hxjal Resources* Teaching heading to jpeakers o* *ioi-Standard ingiish, ^eaitnj and the 'ion.ingl \<h speaker, and 
Mone«School p ar«nershi^« 



or,* ic* «he project ah^>» w ; r-le lra»nmg jr>! <)i*,?r service'.. 

COfltOCt Cari'^ A, hj, v»n, l)ir«t.jr. f»jr»»»j >f v>! ^ry^es, meager i,;ird of 'O'XiMon, N. 
la>i!*e St.. (hicago. iV ol)*/J1. . 312) •jil-iJ 'I. 

Oevelopnental Furnling hu jg j Sj<j<-j 5' td«catt"n 
Compiled 5unr«.«/ iy^i 



PMItCT XSfj^ gJjJTm PERSONNEL ,s:s G BEHAVIOR M<X>IFIUTIO« TtCS« W S WITH 
?^!c^on X at^? 9 thCr4P/ de:,ver ' thr0u 9 h tr " n ' n 9 Of paraprofessionals as 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for speech clinicians and administrators. 



description The U jlc *«> '* to release clinicians fro* alnor problcns so that they are aole to spend 
or oni.sion. the child is turned over to an aide. Atdes work with 9-U student; for 20-30 Canutes each. 



Il'SA^V™'"'" 9 U * es '*° days ' fol!ot ^ by a .<eek of work with a clinician, 
of /u students per year. 



The a ides handle an average 



sessions and only IS percent 
were almost reversed, with 83 



„\ w Sw c 9 , . s:udent lhe sp€eCh «*»*"nc« he or she needed. The 
Ttlel ii ;« ?!! raer, >- c, ! n,c,Jn * ^ « ^rcent of their u«e in group speech 

wuS 83 S hi ?? P ? s " s,0ns ' Tw0 ^^er the project started .these figures 

with 83 percent of the treateent in individual therapy and i7 percent in oroup. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COiltQtt ttjneth 0 ; Barker S^rvisor Clinical Speech Services. Area Education Agency #lo. 509 
_ Melrose Ct.. Burlington. IA S260I. 319 7M-6S6I. 7 



0e*velOP*ent«l Fundirg: jsq£ £ >£a Title III 
Compiled 5unvr mi 



JDRP No. 74-117 Approved: 12/6/74 



PROMT 

TH[ PROCESS Of TEACHING BASIC RUOlNu S«ClLS IN SECorDARY SC'HX)l$ 

A program providing Inservice workshops to help secondary teachers njnage 
student behavior in basic realing cMsses. 



class ;l-ne and 



target audience 



*0jrg»ecl by JMC for teachers in secondary -.chools. grades 7.12. and apprentices fro. 
«4 SUM «pnwi of M u «Uon?" t<r$ - Pr09ria aeve '°» rS «««.0*l iMTttoriM. adn.nistrators. 



deSCriptlOtl Sesearch findings gathered fron secondary classrocns -here basic readl 




Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Jane Stalling* or Margaret «eedels. Stalhngs Teaching and lt*rw 9 Institute. 409 »>op?y >l. 

Mountain /lew. CA 94043. (415) 959-42t>4. 7 



Developmental Funding- National Institute of Educa».,on. 
State and Local 

Coopiled Sumnn l9$l 



JORP NO. 79-41 Approved: 12/19/79 
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PRO/fCT W^CT MANAGEMENT 3ASIC PRINCIPLES ANJ TECHNICS 



A sktl 1-bu«lding traioing program designed to increase skills and knowledge across four 
phases of project aanagement . planning, preparation, operational control, and termination. 



target audience 



Approved by JDHP for school personnel with present *r expected responsibility for planning 
and managing projects. This program has proved useful to state department of education 
staff, interwediate Service Agency staff, and all levels of school district personnel, but no evidence of effec- 
tiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

QtStfiptlOtt Project Management Basic Principle and Techniques is a training prod^rt that teaches school 

district staffs to manage educational projects so as to assure attatr^nt of prO'-»ct objectives 
within \ine, cost, and performance constraints. Specific areas covered by the product are defiling the project 
go«ls. developing the project work breakdown and work-flow diagram, preparing time estimates, estl i atmg and 
scheduling resources, developing the project budget, planning project start-up, developing a project information 
systera and a procedures handbook, monitoring project operations, project problem solving through management 
jction, taplementmg changes in project operations, and developing a project termination plan. 

Tor each lesson, the trainee aay <iew fllmstrips, read, listen to tapes, or perform a comb tion of these 
activities. The product provides a nature cf individual and group activities. Each lesson can be easily 
aodifted to apply to a wide range of school district projects or piogram activities. The self-contained material 
requires no special training for its use, although a structured traivng session with <* Knowledgeable leader 
is recomnended. Lessons are grouped into four phases according to the Mfespan „ project and usually are 
studied sequentially. The natenal is quite flexible and adaptable to varied school district training patterns. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COlltQtt Jonn A - McAda-as, Albert M. Bean Elementary School. Pine Hill School District, IS E. Seventh Ave. 
P1ne Hill, NJ 08021. (609) 783-S3TJO. 



Developmental Funding: National Institute of Education JDRP Ho - 75-44 Approved: 5/14/75 

Compiled Suervr 1931 



PROJECT S1( * A System for Individually Gutitng Mastery Attainment 



A program guiding preservice teachers 1i their mastery of specified sets of teaching skills 
sequenced to form a developmental pattern. 



latOet aUdiente Approved by JDRP as a preservice ele-nentary program. This program has been used in 

other settings as inservice for elementary teachers and as preservice and Inservice for 
secondary teachers, but n o evidence of effectiveness has been 'ubmltted to or jpproved by the Panel. 



description 



Ihe SIGMA program develops basic teaching skills m seven broad-based strands learning 
management (behavioral objectives, diagnosis, transfer, reinforcement, motivation, retention), 
implementation of instruction (jong-range planning, program development, accountability), comnunkatlon skills 
llanooage acquisition, reading diagnosis). Interaction skills (self-concept, group dynamics, community study 
skills), development of affect (creativity, role playing, valuing), multicultural and bilingual education, and 
e*jljation in education.. The program is centered on flowchart competencies rather than coo r ses and organised 
as a system of competency-based instructional modules (learning packages). The modular system is VI f-paced and 
tr*ji v idual ized. requiring, knowledge to be acquired, skill to be denonstrated , and consequences or changes In 
pupil beha/tor to be evaluated. It allows considerable flexibility in the way in which students are programed. 
In an individualized Stud; r en>r, SIGMA i structors work with students individually and in groups on the basic- 
teaching skills as outlined by behavioral objectives In the rodules. Instructors are al so responsible for on- 
s'te supervision a*%d evaluation of student teachers' performances in regular school classrooms. 

Key Elements use of modules that include beha/ioral objectives, prerequisites, preassessment . learning alter- 
atives. post*ssesS'"em, and remediation, Individualized Study Center for group interaction, individual study, 
and material storag*. availability of Instructors to facilitate student learning, <»e of the program evaluation 
Sysu«a necessary for ongoing revision and regeneration. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COnlaCt P^' 1 Ourtilns, Director, SUMA fiDN f'ruject 
San £>1ego, CA 92182. (M4) 265-4166. 



college of Lducation, San Diego State University. 



Developmental Funding uSOE Teacher Corps 
Compiled Surwrvt 



JDRP No. 79-1? Approved: 5/8/79 
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NON-FUNOED OEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

ALPHAPHONICS: Beginning Reading Program - California 

A 26-week success-oriented beginning reading program employing an organized phonics system" 
to be used as a foundation for any reading system or program. 

project CATCH-UP - California g _3 

A diagnostic/prescriptive laboratory program In reading and/or math. 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (CSMP) - Missouri 9.9 

An exciting, complete elementary-level mathenatlcs curriculum from basics to problem 
solving for students of all ability levels. 

C0MPyTER-ASSISTED-OIAGN0ST!C-PRESCR!PTIVE PROGRAM IN READING AND MATHEMATICS (CAOPP) - Virginia 9-10 

A dlignostic/prescripUve pull-out program utilizing resource labs and computer 
assistance to prepare remedial reading and remedial *iathematlcs educational plans and 
weekly prescriptions. 

CONCEPTUALLY ORIENTED MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (COMP) - Missouri g.H 

A sequential snail-group mathoatics program designed to meet the needs of all children. 

DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIPTIVE ARITHMETIC (DPA) - New York 9 . 12 

A basic arithmetic program with emphasis on developing, modeling, and mastering the 
basic concepts and ski'ls. 

GEMS: Goal -based Educational Management System - Utah 9. 13 

A goal-based educational management systn developed to support diagnostic/prescriptive" 
teaching for mastery learning. 

HOSTS: Help One Student To Succeed - Washington 9.I4 

A diagnost ic/prescr iptive/tutorial approach to basic reading skills. 

INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE AftfS: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation - New Jersey ; 9-1$ 

A project combining a language-experience approach with techniques derived from modern 
linguistic theo y to enhance skills in written composition. 

project INSTRUCT - Ohio 9 . 16 

A program to correlate all language skills instruction around the sequence of sVills used 
in the school's basal reader, with special emphasis on spelling, and to Improve teacher, 
sklUs in working with the "hard to teach." 

KENOSHA MODEL* Academic Imorovement Through Language Experience - Wisconsin 9-17 

An individualized program to iaprove communication skills utilizing the language experience 
approach. 

MODEL CLASSROOMS- Classroom Manage<nent - Washington ,,,,,, 9 _ 18 

A classroom nanjgement system that allows each student to work within the regular ciassruom 
at his/her Individual nath, reading, and language achievement levels. 

NEW ADVENTURE: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) - Florida 9-19 

Comprehensive early childhood language arts and classroom discipline. 

the NEW JERSEY WRITING PROJECT - New Jersey 9.20 

A teacher-training program that improves student writing. 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Prooress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 

Selective Utilization of Staff - Personal i zed Approach to £ont tnuous £ducat ion - Alatama 9-21 

A locally developed, personalized approach to cont inuous""progress in reading -- a compre- 
hensive developmental prograa. 

PRE-AIGEBRA DEVELOPMENT CENTERS - Illinois 9.22 

- A complete one-year program to develop students' basic conceptual computational mathematics 
skills and prepare them for algebra. 

project R-3* Readiness, Re'evancy and Reinforcement - California 9-23 

A motivational basic skills program that interrelates the reading and mathematics curricula 
through gaming/simulation activities involving career awareness. 

READING ENGLISH ROTA t ION PROJECT - Georgia 9.24 

A rotating classroom approach to teaching reading skills to students in grades 7-9. Not a 
pull-out model. 

SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT - Florida g.25 

A delivery system of school volunteer services that directly addresses critical learner 
needs for grades 2-6 in reading and mathematics. 



•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16, for related programs. 
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STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics - Colorado 9-26 

t complete mathematics curriculum for kindergarten through Algebra 1 1 -Trigonometry . including 
alternative high school courses. 

STUDENT TEAM LEARNING. Intergroup Relations - Maryland 9-27 

A set of instructional techniques placing students in four- or five»oember multiethnic 
learning teams to ouster basic skills. 

STUDENT TEAMS-ACHIEVEMENT OlVlSIOMS (STAO): Language Arts - Maryland 9-28 

An Instructional technique placing students in four- or five-member heterogeneous learning 
teams to naster basic language skills* 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge • Illinois 9-29 

A prograa improving expressive and receptive vocabulary skills and language, grades k-3. 

TEAMS -GAMES -TOUR NAME NT (TGT) - Maryland „ 9-30 

An Instructional method using cooperative teams and game tournaments to increase student 
learning of basic skills. 

TITLE 1 CHILDREN'S PROGRAM. Learning to Read Through the Arts. 01 vision of Curriculum and Instruction, 

New York City Board of Education - New York 9-31 

An intensive, individualized remedial reading prograa presented through the arts. 

VRP Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) - Minnesota 9-32 

A staff-development project designed to help content area teachers minimize the gap between 
student reading abilities and reading requirements of pointed instructional oaterial. 



OTHER JORP-APPROVEO PROJECTS 




AIRS Ardover's Individual lied Reading System - Massachusetts - 9-33 

K diagnostic/prescriptive reading program designed to teach basic skills and foster 
independent enjoyment of literature. 

BASIC Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child - Minnesota 9-33 

Four separate but interrelated programs consisting of highly structured, sequential, 
individualized curricula in readiness, mathematics, and reading. 

BASIC SKILLS IK READING (BASK) - New Hampshire.... g-34 

An exemplary project providing special instruction in the basic skills necessary for 
reading success. 

BOULDER VALLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM - Colorado 9-34 

A program intended to build a strong foundation for success in school among children 
from low-Income families. 

CAMBRIDGE FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - Massachusetts g-35 

Reading, language, and math for children from low-income families. 

CATCH UP - KEEP UP - Arizona g-35 

A remedial reading prograa and mservice teacher training. * 

a CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILO - Michigan 9.35 

A diagnostic/prescriptive program for low-achievers carried out within the regular 
classroom and monitored by consultants. 

CHEROKEE FOLLQW THROUGH A Oirect Instruction Model - North Carolina 9-36 

Reading, arithmetic, language, and Cherokee Culture for Cherokee Children. 

CLASSROOM INTERVENTION Individualized Basic SHU Reading Program - Washington 9-37 

An individualized reading program increasing the basic skill reading-achievement levels 
of inner-city students. 

project COAST Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching • Florida 9-37 

A cognit 1 vel /"oriented prograw for language development . writing, reading, math, and i 
problem solving. t » > 



OMJNITY SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOLLOW THROUGH - New York... J 9-38 

A prograo using pos.'.ive reinforcement to teach reading, nath. and language. 

pr iect CONQUEST - Illinois „ , 9.33 

A '"ihlv individualized diagnostic and prescriptive reading prograa. 

CRITERION READING INSTRUCTION PROJECT (CRIP) • New Jersey g-39 

An individualized language arts readiness program. 

OAYT0N OIRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER - Ohio g-39 

A prograa emphasizing snail-group face-to-face instruction by teachers and aides using 
carefully sequenced lessons to achieve proficiency in reading, math, and language. 

DEKALB uOU'iTY FOLLOW THROUGH A Oirect Instruct ion Model - Tennessee. g-40 

Basic readtr»g. arithmetic, and language for disadvantaged rural Children. 

OISC0VERY THROUGH READING - Michigan g.40. 

A remedial read trvj program for underachievers utilizing a modified tutorial, highly 
Structured approach. 
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EARLT CHILDHOOD PREVENTIVE CURRICULUM *(ECPC) - Florid! 0 Jt 

language skills they need to respond successfully to beginning reidlng instruction. 

EAS I VEGA * f 0110 " P^GM: A direct Instruction Model - New Mexico../. a n 

Reading, rnath. ,nd language for bilingual, bicultura! children it i wil c^nit"«: 9 " 41 

the ELECTRIC COHPANT - New York / 

The use of televls.on In teaching reading sk111s\o*young*ch!ldren;* / 9 * 42 

ELM IRA FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - New Tork / 

A comprehensive K-3 program for children from low-lncoae'fMllles! /*' 9 " 4 

EVERT STUDENT,' EVERT OAT - Louisiana / 

InS l !H?!!i!H 9re !«i 1pll i! pr ? 9r * 1 des19ne<1 to m * tto - 'wi»;tii 9-43 

jErtUelT ChU4rtn 10 9r * d,s K * 8 ** icort ,n t*« bottoi CTBS 
FLINT FOLLOW THROUGH DIRECT INSTRUCTION RESOURCE CENTER - Michigan.../ , 

uss: °/ 

FLIPPIN FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Mode! - Arkansas / 

s. i Mfa > cl l ;Jilr le ■ or * 1 * ruten u r 9t « * nd ■" in '* for ; ^ 5 " 5? > 

"GAMES CHILDREN PLAT..." - ATLANTA FOLLOW^h^OUGH/ INTERDEPENDENT LEARNING MODEL - Georala a aa 

^^1X112 ?2 ° f ,n ;; ruct, ? n ? 1 V.. «nd other self-Ln!" chn l^eTk ^ 
children to help then learn problem-solving skills and to relnfcfce basic skills. 

the GLASSBORO RIGHT-TO-READ PROJECT - New Jersey 

"GO METRIC": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum - Oklahoma........... .. Q 4 , 

A low-cost metric curriculum that supplements existing progra«f. 9 ' 45 

GULFPORT FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) -/Mississippi o ift 

HAWAII FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - Hawaii / 

HIGHER HORIZONS 100 - Connecticut / 

HIT: High Intensity Tutoring - Michigan J 

?3*i??« , ld u « l i t Ji l ?* l r , f l, ! n ? ro9M * for * ,xth - "«*i : i/^'H9K^idry;^tr" 

Identified as deficient in basic gr«d«.lf*< reading and/or/ mathematics skills. 
IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS - Alabama j 

"h n n7re« p . roy1d1n9 an 1nd1y1du * n " d to*;^;;r;;;i;^* fi;'^^ 9 * 48 

IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT (READING) THROUGH USE Of TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES - Utah , ifi 

A personalized and concentrated reading Improvement program for secondary student. 



9-45 



9-47 



9-47 



IR1T: Intensive Reading Instructional Teams - Connect 1 cut.. 

A laboratory project for third- and fourth-grade students/ with dlfflcult/fn' reeding 
LEARNING TO READ 8T READING - California J 

l2 Ztll iJFrlVlAj? h * v 5 . fa ,ed . t0 P ro ? re » ««h tit use of conventional methods 
and materials; especially useful in alternative schools./ 

LEE COUNTT FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Prograi (HAP) - Virginia « c n 

^222 ^ff UC ! t, °?f7 i 1nte11 « ct "l develop^ntrSphaslzlng maT for econiicaiiy 9 * 5 ° 
and educationally deprived children In grades 1-3. j ' 

LEFLORC COUNTT (MISSISSIPPI) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER - Mississippi « cn 

A program based in part on the cognltlve-develoomental/theorv of J#*n Pi^t ^ \hl 

MARC: 



IC: Multlsensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum - Florida.. a &. 

A multlsensory approach to beginning readiness that emphasizes slow pacing of it J 9 " 51 
d<agnos1s.of studeit needs, 4fld inservice training ofTfeachers and ad P m?nht?atJn. 

MATTESON FOUR-OIMENSIJNAL READING PROGRAM - Illinois.../. 

for 9 ^s l ;.8? d#,rldU * 11Zed - C0, °P reh * nsU « «■•«»"* s|l1li.^ V «l^«1^lr^ 

McCORMlCic FOUOW THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) . South Ciroiin* 
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KETRICS MADE EASY - California { 9-52 

A systematic "har.as*on" approach to metrication that Includes f ield*tested techniques, 
activities, an assessment system, and staff development materials. 

NEW HAVEN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT - Connecticut » 9-53 

Comprenensive services for low-lncaw families and children with preschool experience. 

% NICHOLS AVENUE FOLLOW THROUGH. A Direct Instruct 1->n Model • District of Columbia [ 9-53 

Basic reading, arithmetic, and language for low-income, nonwhlte, Inner-City childrbn 

\* in grades K-3 and a program for their parents. 
PEGASUS: Personal lied Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization I 

of Staff -"Illinois.... 7 7 7 7 ~7 ; 9-54 

A~ management program in reading personalized to meet students' needs. 

PERSONAL I HQ INSTRUCTION. A Classroom Teas Approach • Colorado....'/ 9-54 

A classroom team approach to improving language arts skills. 

PHILADELPHIA FOLLOW THROUGH BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS RESOURCE CENTER (BARC) - Pennsylvania..,.. g-55 

A training center for administrators, teachers, paraprdfessionals. and parents* with a 
rull-tine coc«lt«aent to demonstrating the entire Philadelphia Behavior Analysis program. 

PICKENS COCNTY FOLLOW THROUGH. Mathemagenic Activities Program (KAP) - Georgia 1 9-55 

Comprehensive education and intellectual development, emphasizing math, for economically 
and educationally deprived children in grades 1-3. I 

PLATTS8URGH FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM - New York 9-56 

Reading, oath, and tankage for children from lowmcome areas. j 

POCATELLO FOLLOW THROUGH. Hathemagenlc Activities Progrw (KAP) - Idaho \ 9-56 

Comprehensive education and intellectual development, caphaslzing math, for economically 
deprived children \. m grades 1-3. j 

project PRIDE. Professional Reading Instruction with Oesirable Effects - Pennsylvania 9-57 

A pull-out. remedial reading program utilizing modality assessment Jnd careful diagnosis 
of each learner's reading deficiencies in an eclectic approach to instruction. 1 

PRIOR PReschool and Improvement Of Reading - Colorado j 9-57 

A coordinated approach to school experience through readiness in preschool and Reading 
improvement in elementary school. j 

PROGRAMED TUTORIAL READING - Utah and Indiana 1 9-58 

An individualized, one-to-one tutoring program for slow learners or potential reading 
failures, regardless of economic or demographic background. I 

PROVISO READING MODEL - Illinois I 9-58 

A program of structured sequential activities for language arts, mathematics, and science 
courses to remedy serious redding problems among students in grades 9-12. I 

PSYCHOMOTOR LEARNINGS FOR ACADEMIC YIELDS (Project PLAY) - Virginia i 9-59 

Perceptual -motor and/or cognitive activities conducted by teachers and parents to increase 
children's reading readiness. ^ j 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 33 MANHATTAN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT. A Child Development Approach - New York 9-59 

A developmental reading anc< language arts program for children from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds whose first language may not be English. f 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 92 MANHATTAN FOLLOW* THROUGH - New York 9-60 

A cognitlvely oriented program for improving the reading and oral and written comounicat ion 
abilities of loner-city children. - * , 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 13/ BROOKLYN FOLLOW THROUGH. A Direct Instruction Model • New ,Vork 9-60 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and language for economically disadvantaged /children. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM - West Virginia .i 9-61 

A reading and math program ba*ed on the Primary Education Project and Individually Prescribed 
Instruction for children from economically and educationally deprived settings. 

project READING IMPROVEMENT - North Carolina , 9-61 

A laboratory and tutorial project attacking the problem of reading deficiencies of 

children in grades l-8. x . 

READING -- INDU.JUALIZED REMEDIAL LABORATORY S/MATH INDIVIDUALIZED REMEDIATION - Georgia 9-62 

A project designed to provide continuous diagnosis of student needs and dally 
prescriptions for learning improvement. 

READING INSTRUCTION AND PUf-lL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPC) - Rhode Island 9-62 

A team-approach program to improve reading achievement and self-concept of reading- 
disabled students. 

project READ'WRI TE - New Jersey 9-63 

A program in reading and related language arts that uses writing techniques and 
prescriptions to improve reading comprehension and vocabulary. / 

the RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM (RECEP) - North Carolina 9-63 

A program qf language, mathematics, and problem solving for ctilloren in grades K-3. 



a^Wrxwasr-M; •••• 

STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILOHOOO EDUCATION - Wisconsin.... 

SoT^ «Jir;;;rjMr:;i^;^r;;ii«^ 

* TISJIh^S 10 IN ? IvI ? UALIZE0 "*STRUCTION (SAII) - Oregon 

SySt€WttC ,n «ruct1 0M l progr*. la the tasl£ skill *re*1 of reiding ** ^tSc;: 9 "" 
TEAM ORIENTED CORRECTIVE REAOING (TOCR) - **,»$*,... 

reterr «l corrective reading progr*« for grades'^.* 9 " 66 

TlT i E ii^EKSATORY MATHEMATICS PROGRAM - low*.. . 

re "*"« 1 "■«■ Progr*. using wnlpuletlves rtthcr'thn'rotrdrfil.' 9 " 66 

TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING PROGRAM - low* 

A s»*ll-group remedial prograa for children rtidiii'biiow'Jhe'nom: 9 ' 67 
TITLE I READING, GRADES 2-6 - low* 

^iTK:^^ 9 - 67 

TRAINING FOR TURNABOUT VOLUNTEERS - Florid*... 

r^^ ,lu *" l » in 7 - 9 U '* 

Project UNDERSTAND: Arlington's Title I Prograa - Massachusetts 

A progf*» to help strengthen reading, languace. en « mV^M;;:'"; 9 ' 63 
who need « supplementary leaning experience. children f„ grades K-6 

UPSTAIRS SCHOOL - Oregon 

!iK:^ZS! J( 1,proye the ^^^^^^'^'^ii^'ibiii^'of'id^jionii;; 9 - 68 

UVAIOE FOLLOW THROUGH: K Dlr«t Instruction Model - Texas 

■Sag&ps« swaasrs ;sun*sa \ »; J 
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PROJECT ^^PHOMICS: Beginning Read fog Program 



I^'H'!. IfSlVi? 1 ?** 1 bcQ,nn,r ^ r " d,n 9 P r0Q -"* employing an organized phonics system to be 
used is a foundation for any reading system or program. ' c 



targe f auditnce 



Approved by JORP for kindergarten students. This program has been used In other set- 
«*<«»~ - . 9 for P^^hoo'. specUl education, bilingual education, and Title ! student* in 

primary grades, but n 0 evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by tne Panel. $ 



deuripti 




Inrictl^nl Si SJ 'ff! 0 I ,aStS "I 30 9,1nuteS ' !t " n be u " d for ^rge-group Instruction, small-group 
enr chment. or Ind ylduallled programing. The children begin an individualized reading progrla *1le thev 
cont nue with the Alphaphonlcs lessons. The first part of an Alphaphonics lesson consists ofTltveW cuL d»< 
Z eed en o^nj of enV^^T TJL* T ^ teacher then" "rks 5ndWldu luy li "tud' t\ 

ttoSj™^ " 0t ^ • t.Kh.r-, aide, although the u?e of aides 

This program is also available in a Spanish version, 



evident* of effectiveness 



The program was measured by'the Metropolitan Readiness Test and the 
, , m * Cooperative Primary Reading Tests, administered annuallv At thP + n <\ n f 

if th1 a l C : M 9r4d V 1: l \ "V'"? Alphaphonics group scored significantly g e ^ntJol 'oup ° 

fr"om £ 0 Je1t' ° nC deviation), details of study as well as results fro^adopter sites available 



implementation requirements 



The program can be implemented In a typical classroom using regular 
~ i - . * fc teachers. A one-day training session Is hiahlv rH-mivMni Thp 

^ y JJ? er ^ U h4t mu V e Purch ""> the Alphaphonics manual and Ast ro s Bag. A vari ety^f^rtucat iona? 
and motivational materials to enhance the pro graS are usef ul and highly recV^ed. educational 



finOntlQl requirements Alphaphonics manual fncludiny'Astro's Bag (one per classroom), $40 (required 
too ^ i start-up). Astro Ooll. $40, One to One. $2.50, Game Book. $5 (desirable). 

$90 per classroom Individualized reading. $95 (optional), worksheet pads. $3.50 each, rubber 



set of materials 

stamps, $15; large alphabet cards (26 per set) 



$5, Astro' s Iron-on transfers, $3, 



woitts Mailable 



Axveness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcooe any '!« by 




out 
Train 
through I 

up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



0 
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tOntQtt ° r f tch * n ^°"» £ Jud,th * r ™> 2P Stout Burke, Co-Oi rectoVs . Alphaphonics, Ponderosa 

School, 295 Ponderosa Rd. ; South San Francisco, CA 94080. (415) 588-8082. 



Developmental Funding: usoe eSEA Title III 
Compile sumr 19$ I 



JORP No. 74-15 Approved: 2/25/74 
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PROJECT ?R0J£C * cat c m * ,jp 

A di agnostic/prescriptive laboratory program in reading and/Or math. 



tdtOtt QUdltnCt Approved by JOHP for students in the lowest quartile in reading cr raath, grades 1-6. 

' This program has been used with students at other achievement levels and in grades 
<-9, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

QtSCfiptlOn Pruject Catch Jp is a laboratory program designed to provide remedial instruction in reading 
and/or aath skills for underachieving children. 

classroom and laboratory teachers work closely to identify progran participants and formulate a laboratory 
schedule that does not cause any child to miss reading or oath in the regular classroom. 

Laboratory teachers identify individual needs by means of continuous diagnostic testing. They then select 
aaterials and <aethods from a wide variety of high-interest resources available in the laboratory to meet the 
child's needs. Children spend an average of one-half hour per day 1n the laboratory, in groups of one to 
three, working with the teacher on skill deficiencies. The program is designed in suCh a way that each child* 
experiences success and moves toward the acquisition of oore difficult skills ar-ned with Increased confidence. 

A wide variety of readily available Instructional naterials and equipment, selected by project teachers, is 
available in the laboratory. Results can be achieved with limited resources If a diagnostic/prescriptive 
-.ethod Is used In a success-oriented environment. Staff have identified naterials according to priority. 

Jith a few well-developed techniques, teachers have saade participating children feel that the lab is "their 
lab" -- to such a degree that It has become necessary to have guest days to satisfy the desire of other 
children to participate even in a snail way in the laboratory. Project Catch-Up' s special events for parents 
consistently draw more parents than any other school function. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The- project utilizes pre- and posttesting (Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills in reading and math). For the past eight years, the median student 
has consistently gamed 1.5 months in reading and tith skills for each month in the progra-n (data validated by 
Research Manayewent Corporation). Jrigtnating-si t» stjdents are low achievers in a low-income' urban community. 
Similar gains by adopters in rural and niddle-incone schools have been validated. Annual evaluation data are 
available. 



implementation requirements 



A school district interested in adopting or adapting Project Catch-Up 
should be able to provide a laboratory of any slie (we started 
in a closet, but at present have a classroon), administer diagnostic tests to participating children, provide 
professional instruction to aeet diagnosed needs* and use high-interest materials Insofar as they are available. 
The project can be adopted by a grade level or a school, and it carl offer instruction in reading, math, or both. 



financial requirements 



Tests and instructional materials, from $.60- $20 per child, depending on 
funds available. The project uself sells no naterials. all are commercially 
available and thoroughly tested, iany are already found in -nost schools. Equipment three high-interest 

rue* ional <achnes, 'uxinu-i cos* S3UU per laboratory,, aosl schools already have at least one such machine. 
Staf' iee<ls *ay be **et by reassignment of personnel m any school with Title I funding. 



seruices available 



Awareness f.a*eriaH are available at to <*ost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
on Fridays when school is in session. Project staff a^e available to attend out- 
of-state awareness -meetings- Training is condiCted at project site (adopter pays only Us own costs). Training 
»s jlsu available at adopter site (costs fo be negotiated). Implementation and rolKw-up services are available 
•'> adopters (tn/ol and per di*v> «»ust be pail). 
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CQfltQtt F ay Hjrimon. Me**or».M«a Jnified School 3'strict, P.O. Bo* t36d. Newport Beach* CA 92663. 
t?t4j VI - 310'). 



Oeveloprental Funding <j<> )' St* 



JOrP No. 34 



Approved: 4/4-S/ 73 



,s lie 



PJW/fCr C0HPREH£HSIVE $CH0GL MATHEHAflCS PROGRAM (CSMP) 



An exciting, complete elementary-level mathematics curriculum from basics to problem solvlnq 
for students of all ability levels. 



tQtytt QudlttKt Approved by JORP as a sequential mathematics Currlcuium for students of all jbilltles 

grades K-3. This program his been used In other settings as a K-6 prograa, with 
entering sites Halted to K-5 participation until completion of sixth-grade entry proc *ams. but no evidence of 
effectiveness his been submitted to or approved by the Panel. cviacn*,* qj 



description 



An 
lea 

not as in artificial 
children have encount 
of situations," child 
story settings. It 1 
Such. Consequently, 
contact with each are 
of Increasing sophist 



underlying assumption of the CSMP curriculum is thai Children can learn and can enjoy 
rnlng mv:h o 0 re math than they do now. Unlike most modern programs, the content Is presented 
structure external to the experience of children, but rather as an extension of experiences 
ered In their development, both at the real-life and fantasy levels. Using a "pedagogy 
rcn tre led through sequences of problem- solving experiences presented In game-like and 
s CSHP's strong conviction that mathematics Is a unified whole and should be learned as 
th,* content Is completely sequenced In spiral form so thit each student Is brought Into 
a of content continuously throughout the program while building interlocking experiences 
Icavlo't as the situations become more challenging. 

A feature unique to CSMP 1s ( the use of three nonverbal languages that give children Immediate access to mathe- 
matical Ideas and methods necessary not only for solving problems, but also for continually expar-dlng their 
understanding of the mathematical concepts themselves. Through these languages the curriculum am as a ve.ilcle 
that engaoes children immediately and naturally with the content of mathematics and Its applications without 
cumbersome linguistic prerequisites. These languages include: the language o* Strings (brightly colored strings 
and dots that deal with the fundaaentally useful and Important mathematical notion of sets), the Languaqe of 
Arrows (colored arrows between pairs of dots that stimulate thinking about relations between objects); and the 
Language of the Papy Minicomputer. The Minicomputer, t simple abacus that models *he positional structure of the 
numeration system, is used both as a computing device and as motivation for mentai arithmetic. Its language can 
be used to represent all decimal numbers, positive or negative, and encourages creative thinking about the nature 
and properties of numbers. CSMP Is flexible enough to facilitate whole-group, small-group, and personalized 
nstrtiction. ind Is appropriate for all children frco the "gifted" to the "slow learners." It recognizes the 
importance of affective is well as cognitive concerns and has .teen developed and extensively tested In classrooms 
nationally. 



evidence of effectiveness 

in relational thinking, estimation, 
interest In their oath program, and 
in more traditional programs. 



As measured by Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, the Stanford Achievement 
Test, and others in 1973-77, CSMP students did better than non-CSMP students 
large numbers, fractions, and word problems, show greater enthusiasm and 
learn traditional math skills and concepts as well as or better than students 



implementation requirements 



School system signs cooperative aareement with CSMP and appoints 
local coordinator who undergoes 3- , days of training (depending 
on highest grade level adopted) in St. Louis during spring 0 r summer prior to first year of toplementatlon. 
Coordinator trains all teachers new to CSMP before start of school. Smallest adoption unit Is one teacher In 
one classroom. No training charge, but system pays expenses of attending training. Teachers and coordinators 
art required to buy tracing kits. K-3. $10, 4-6, $10. Optional adopter-site training Is available there 
is a fee for this service. 



financial requirements 

Start-up costs for one teacher and 30 students, kindergarten. $140. first 
grade, $150, second grade, $200, third grade. $200, fourth grade, $220- 
$2£0. Replacement costs for 10 students, kindergarten, $10, first grade, $26, second grade, $34; 
$47, fourth grade, $47. fifth grade. $48. 



fifth grade, 
third gride. 
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sennas available Awareness materials aie available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
. _ apoointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 

out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training i S conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs) In June and July (several workshops 
for particular audiences). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including 
trainer s travel plus fee of $!M/day and materials costs of $10/person). Implementation and foMow-up services 
are available to adopter* (costs to be negotiated). 



(OntaCt Ron u<jrJ » Di r *ctor. CSMP Developer/Demonstrator Project. 
" (314) 781-2900. ext. *42. 



3120 59th St., St. Louis, M0 63139. 



Developmental funding: 
Compiled Sumner 199 1 



US0C CSEA Titles III and IV, and 
National Institute of Education 



JORP ho. 78-169 Approved- 3/17/78 
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PROJECT COMPUTcR-ASSISTtD-OUGNOSTIC-PRESCRlPTlVE PROGRAM IN READING AN r MA'MEKAMCi (lADPP) 



A diagnost'c/prescrtptive pull-out projra* ..lining resource Ijbs and computer assistance to 
prepare remedial reading and remedial nathenatics educational plant and weekly prescriptions. 



target alienee 



Approved by JDR? as a reading program for grades 3-> and jS a ivjai prolan 
grades 3- 7 . 



description 



CAOPP was developed as a response to the SRA test scores of ducUnghan County Public Schools' 
educationally disadvantaged students wnich showed an annually increasing gap between normal 
expected grDwth and actual growth. The resulting resource laboratory prograi conbmed with a computerised 
information retrieval system allows for accurate diagnosis of a child's needs in reading comprehension and 
computation and provides the teacher with preset Ptions ("Viierials and nethods) that help in teachini to thoso 
needs. J 

A Ixally developed battery of standardised criterion-referenced tests is use' f-:r diagnm-S and eviluation. 
The computer systen prescribes learning activities based on indivdual achievement levels, learning -nodal ities. 
and Interests, channels students to the learning centers, tracks prepress Ij ensure that prescriptions are not 
repeated, and maintains continuous progress 'eports the s'udents, teachers, Jn d parents. 



tVkStOCt Of tfftCtiDtntSS Three-year fall -to- fall testing (19/6-73) with the Science Research Asso- 
ciates Achievement Scries documented positive trends through standard score 
gains. Grade 3 students showed the highest gains in reading, with 23 NCEs, grades o and 7 evidenced 8 NUs. 
Gains in math ranged between 22 NCEs for grades 4 and 5 and 6 NCEs for grade 3. Overall, the gap between scores 
of participating and nonpartldpating students was narrowed. 



implementation requirements CADPP can be adopted by a single classroom it or by several 

units. Extensive staff development and training in criteria - 
referenced design and develop»aent, instructional *anagenent Systems, perforvarKe/process evaluation, monitoring, 
and Individualised instruction via the learning station approach to <»ana<jement are required. 



\ finantial requirements 



A fee of SSOO is charged for the CAQPP software. Optional CADPP criterion- 
referenced tfsts are available at S3 per test booklet (nonconsunable). 
however. If adopters do not use CADPP diagnostic tests, they <nust h-ve access to diagnostic test results. 



unites available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 
site any tie* by appomtaent . Project staff are available to a;tend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (costs to he negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopter* (costs to be negotiated). 
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contQct 



Debra J. Glowinstct, Federal Programs Director, 
(804) 983-2714 or -2863. 



Title I Office. Box 292, OiUwyn. JA 2393b. 



Developnental Funding. 

Compiled Swmer 19$ 1 



USOE ESEA Title I 



JORP io, 79. 15 Approved: 6/12/7S 



PROIECT CONCEPTUAL" 0*lt*TEO MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (COMP) 

A sequential soalUgroup mathematics program designed to meet the needs of all children. 



target audience Approve L, HRP for students of all ihmHot n-,^. » o 

Jj «».r Settings „„„ ,-ades bul „„ ...i.S-S i^ulMK"^ SSlSS 



to or jpproved by the Panel. 



de$cripthn !^^^r^iirs^ e s:^j:r!r: a ^i^„:\%^ n ^ nt «»«•» • « 

llKlWtd.ll needs thriugh snall-group Instr™"^ '" S ' C Sk '" S ""«"• '« ,S deS, « n » <1 t0 



meet 



Students are tested to determine their Individual st 

progria provides 

through these 25 

additional materials ror the hfqhly aotivatpd <r m»„».) 



ed to determine thrlr Individual strenaths and w»/ikni»i<*< ..... * . 

iu & iWr'.x&s sanf* two or TOre steps - <step 1 " ch «*•« »"•"•» 

creative In their teaching M „ Jdlpt the'prcSra* | 0 ^'J^ s^les o? "h'etr '""^ " * 

InvoNement; school -cornunlty-pi rent relations. Progress system for students, administrator 



evkknet of effectiveness o« ; ^ ,gn „ pre . ?nd » llJjtlUn , , cwp students jfl or , dss N8 

P^oUst. further , nnu al test , ng JT^'ffi^ ^^M^ 1 ; 



implementation requirements 



% ^ ^Vf tr ' ln,n * P rlor to 1«ple-*ntat1on is required. All teachers 
training following implementation u .J^ administrators involved In adoption should attend. One day of 



DC added ,s ftmncM bieon* a\"lab°e. 9 A<^,m, ° nJ, "terljlj for instruction and enrichment can 



urmtts available -mrui, .„ „ n „ cost, .unor, trt ^ „ ,««,,„„,, 

.-arenas actings (costs to b go Ua d ^IrSK ^ *?" m "" U "' » "U* wt-oMut, 

follows serge's are „a.?ab.e S-SSS ( . pin s^t"' fp^of " """"" U% * *»'«"'«..- •* 



COntOCt JJ}*, H ; 4 ;;™»f. °'"«°'- » Consultants. Inc.. 91o land, »„. C olu*1a. HO 65201. 



0 
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Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title III 
Ce*pil*4 S*M0mt 1991 



JORP No. 74-114 Approved: 12/6/74 
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PROJECT 0,AGNOSIlC PRCSCRlPTlVt ARlimETIC {DPA) 



A basic arithmetic program with emphasis c« developing, modeling, and mastering the basic 
concepts and skills* 



target audience Approved by J9RP for students functioning at grade levels 3-5. This program has been 
used In other settings Kith grade levels I, 2, and 6, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

QCStfiptlOn DPA is the arithmetic component of a total mathematics program and Includes counting, place 

value, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers. Problem-solving 
skills are develuped and reinforced through ongoing experiences with estimation and approximation, data collection, 
organization and interpretation, and real-life applications, of arithmetic skills. Diagnostic tests for the 
major arithmetic topics [three levels) are used throughout the year to determine students' strengths and weaknesses 
both in concepts an£ skills. Prescriptions are then planned, using the DPA Teacher's Manual arvu other DPA 
resource materials. Each of the more thjn 75 concept-developing and reinforcement activities in the Teacher's 
Manual has specific objectives related to the arithmetic Instructional sequence and the diagnostic test Items. 
The manual also includes descriptions of ongoing mathematics experiences, record-keepi.ig procedures, classroom 
nanageoent techniques, and instructions for developing a variety of teacher-made materials. 

DPA can be used fn self-contained elementary grade classes as the ar'thmetlc component of the mathematics rrogram 
or as a co-curricuU remediation progran (PSEN. Title I). Both approaches are essentially the same. A topic sec- 
tion of the DPA diagnostic test »s administered and the results are analyzed for group and/or Inuividual needs. 
These data are recorded on the analysis chart, which „»lds the teacher in forming instructional groups and planning 
a program. Each student begins at his/her level of understanding. He/she may work with or without the teacher, 
in a large group. s«all group, or Independently. The student may use concrete materials for modeling a basic 
concept and may work with a DPA activity for reinforcing a new ski IK. The student may complete a written activity 
for practice or may help in the school by applying arithmetic to a real-life situation. 

This is a concept-based program that uses manipulat Ives and physical materials and is adaptable to special 
education students. 



evidence of effectiveness 

test approximately 400 participants, 
taged students, according to Title 
wontbs of instruction. 



Each year for the past eight years, DPA used the Stanford Diagnostic 
Anthnetic Test and Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test to pre- and post- 
Tne target group was comprised of educationally and economical ly disadvan- 
criteria* These students achieved an average gain of 15 months in seven 



implementation requirements 



To demonstrate its need and desire for DPA, a district *ust take the 
following steps submit to DPA a statement of need and an implemen- 
tation plan for the DPA program in the adopting district, provide for the release of part icipaitrvg teachers and 
supervisors for three full days of pre inpl ementai »on train nj, administer a standardised test as a pre/post in- 
strument and provide D^A with a Sum-wry of results, employ ongoing DPA diagnostic tests for planning instruction, 
purchase the necessary comercial materials, identify a teacher or supervisor who will act as the DPA on-site 
coordinator and liaison, ind encourage cooperative planning and exchange a«ong program teachers. 



financial requirements 



than \2 per pupil. 



Start-up costs for curricjlum and testing materials are about W per pupil or 
$200 per classroom or resource teacher. Maintenance costs are usually less 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at Project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
oul of Stat*. Project staff are available to attend out- >f -state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site ^adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter 
sfe Uosts to be neyoMatedj . ^ollow-jp services are available tu adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Matthew icaffa. Jirector. or Janet '.astellano. Project Coordinator. Co<n>unity School District #31. 
.Ml Jan:?! Low 'err,. State" Island. 1* 10301. Ul2) 44M63/. 



Developmental Funding j^OE olA TUle 1 
Compiled Su*r*T 



JDP.P No. ;4.68 Approved: g/|8//4 
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PROJECT KmS *o* , -t>"«' Educational Management Systen 



^r^ui^l^rmn^" 31 «'««oped to support diagnostic/prescript teach.ng 



forge f audience 



Approved by JW? for grades Uo. This prograa his been used with grades M2. 
evidence of effc ,,veness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 




GtM c reading Incorporates three basic retrieval sys 
Retrieval systems ire developed to monitor student i 
* tonal sequences 



teas, pa^er *nd pencil, key sort cards, and computer. 
Progress and to aid teachers In grouping students in instruc- 




_ Material Manage<r»ent 
Testing, and Retrieval. 



Reading Process. OJrected Reading. Classroom Management. 



evidence of effectiveness 



The G£v S re search design yielded statistically and educationally .sgnifi- 
arAAK i ft in \> . . ^ I , 9a,n ? ,n read 1 n 9 coiprehens i on and vocabulary for each grade level 

" l iJ J !i!? l ,*f h0 ° I" The Stanford * M **«*«l 7 «t was used in grades I anj 2 and the Toll e f 
3astc SMIls m grades 3-6. The research study was conducted over a two-year period (19/6-78,. 



implementation requirements SIMS can be i-pt^nted by a grade level, a reading department a 

to beg,, the mutation ,rocess. At lea^^o^^'o?.ow':^s r ess;on T H , ^^^ "a ^^"t?, 
manual are required for each teacher ar * ^imstmor. Jf ^^dl^hJp^s elphasJ^ed '"""^ 



financial requirements 



Costs are contingent upon group size, location, and levels iMeaenied. 
, . Materials cost i< S4C* per teacher for 4 grade-level GtHS dook with tm* 

and strategies arj Jn ^service ^ual. Maintenance costs can be absorbed w.-h.n "regular SSoo? budJJl!* 



SerOiteS aOQilable Awareness mtertjls are available at no cost. Visitors are weico* at project 

s'te any n*e by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
be negotiated). Trainina n ro*wiur»*H j» nr nurt r.t- /™r ■ , 



jhj une uy appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
! C ? S m t0 b V e ' ,<>t1Jte<,, ; Trj,n,n ? •* conducted at project site {costs to be negotiated). 
• #ai able at adorer site (costs to be negotHted). Implementation and follow-up services 
) adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



awareness »eet im 

Training is also iumjuic j; aaop-er site icosts 
an mailable to adopters (costs to be negotiated) 



0 

ERIC 



COntaCt J|J[^]j£- Project Direct. Jordan School iisin C t. 936! 400 Cast. Sarvjy. UT 



wo;o. 
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PROJECT H0Srs °" e su<3cn; ,o ^^c<c<j 

A d* jgnost 1c/prescnpt We/tutorial approach to basic r*dJ*ng Skill*. 



forger Quditnce Approved by JORP for students who need remedial readmg 1 ist ruction, grudes It 

has been used 1n other settings with kindergarten and first-grade students, bat no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel*. 

description The MOSiS p'ograa operates frou a learning resource center staffed by a reading specialist and 
an aide. Students In the HOSTS prograa are first evaluated, then individual prescriptions are 
developed, oaf/iing coded instructional materials to identified rfM<<"»; £zf .wienies, informal reading inventories 
are -iSed to sc r een and identity students. Each stvtfcnt in the project then jiven j number o' criterion- 
reference tests to pinpoint Individual reading ae.'ic;«««. ICS. r ro>« these tests a reading profile is developed 
by the specialist, recording the student's ability levels in the various s^tlls areas. Individual lessons are 
developed fro* this profile. The HOSTS Cross Referencing Manuals are used by the instructional staff to plan 
prescriptive programing tailored to individualized needs, in addition, specific directions fur tutor i*ples»en» 
tatlon of the prescribed prograa lessons are included In the student profiles. Jai^y student prugress is recorded 
by the tutors and incorporated into the profile as well. Teaching procedures in the ilOSH prograa are designed 
to enable teachers to discover the abilities of each student and then alio* the student tu advance at his/her 
individual learning rate. The instructional clitiate is hunane and reflects coxern for each student s worth. 
Ccmnunlty volunteers work as tutors on a one-to-one basis with students* following pres riptions developed fur 
each student by the reading specialist. 



evident* of effectiveness 



Prograa evaluation consists of normative (CI8S. CAT) and criterion- referenced 
tests- Student achievement scores indicate that* on the average, students 
doubled tneir learning rate while in HOSTS. Specific gams by grade levels are available m a detailed report. 
(Financial and evaluation data collected 1973-81 .) Data froa adoption sites indicate student yams averaged 
over 14 HZl (Noroal Curve Equivalency) scores. 



ittipleflMnttotiOn teOUItenientS Potential adopting districts are selected on the basis of the fol- 
lowing criteria needs assessne*t. district's resources fconmv 
*ent). evaluation plan, and willingness to serve 4\ a model for others. Potential adopters wilt be ds*ed to 
send key personnel to visit the developer project. Jpon completion of the visitation period, those districts 
that reoam interested «ay apply to become HOSTS sites. 



financial requirements 



Start-up cost ranges froa $30 '0 Si 1 S per pupil. Continuafion cost ranges 
frco SO* to SI2 per pupil per year, depending upon existing resources 
(figures based on 2.000 tar.get pupils.) 



services available 



Awareness materials are a/*JJable at no cost. Visitors are welcov any tune by 
appointment at project site a>^ additional demonstration sues in ho*e state and 
Njt of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings icosts to be negotiated). 
Tr i-ing Is conducted at project sue (costs to be negotiated). Training is also available at adopter site 
(cctts to negotiated), Implementation and fol low-up services are avaitable tu adopters (costs to be 
•.*gott«l<d). 



ERIC 



COntaCt gibbons. Executive Director, HOSTi Non-Profit corporation. btfO<! HacArthur Blvd.. Vancouver. 

KA 98661. (206) 69<-l?0S or 693-I/7S. 



Developmental Funding: 

Compiled Sumnmr l9tl 



USOE ESEA Titles I, II. and 111 



JDRP No. 75-*> Approved: 1/I6/7S 
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PROJECT^ INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation 

A project combining a ianguage-experlence approach with techniques derived froo modern 
linguistic theory to enhance skills in written composition. 



target audience 

Approved by JORP for grades 3-6. This progra-a has been used in other settings with 
grades 1-2 and 7-12, language arts, English content-area class**, college basic skills 
program, adult education programs, special education programs, and independent and « upplementary programs » n 
written composition, but no evidence of effectiveness has oeen Submitted to or aoprcved by the Panel. 

dncripticn At least three times a year, the teacher evaluates writing samples compe*?d by students on 
"» self-selected topics. Utilising criteria common to nearly all language arts programs, the 

teacher is then able to assign priorities to the needs .< the whole class, groups of students, and individual 
youngsters. For each objective stemming from this diagnosis, a teacher s resource manual prescribes 4 variety 
of writing or rewriting techniques for all content areas involving writing. Motivation for writing is strengthened 
by a "communication spiral" that links composition to the other language arts' and to real-life experience* A 
record keeping system permits students, teachers, administrators, and parents to observe growth in writing 
proficiency froi month to reonth and grade to grade. The program can be combined readily with existing language 
arts curricula and objectives. * c, 



evidence of effectiveness Since 1971, evaluations utilizing holistic or criterion-referenced designs 

with writing samples from students, grades 1-12, in a variety of settings 
(urban, Suburban, and rural J consistently show significant gains In vocabulary, sentence structure, organization, 
mechanics, and yrasrur for students In ILA classes. 



ifnplttntntQtlOn ftOUirtmtntS District makes a definite corwittrant to improving basic writing 

skills of all students. District sends initial cadre of teachers 
and administrators to **ew Jersey (or elsewhere by arrangement) for two*day training and purchases copies of 
Teacher's Resource Manual and Management Manual (for administrators). District assumes responsibility for ex- 
tending program to other grades, classes, and/or schools in future years, with trained administrators conducting 
inservlce programs. District reports to project (directly or through HON Facilitator) on extent and quality 
of Implementation. 

financial requirements District assumes (or shares with NON Facilitator) the costs of releasing 

teachers and administrators for training workshops. 01 strict assumes (or 
shares with NDN Facilitator) per di«a, travel, and lodging costs for project staff. Teacher's Resource Manual. 
$10 per copy. Management Manual (for administrators): $2 per copy. 



wvitts available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per diem must 
be paid). Training ,s conducted at project site only during three to four weeks throughout the year (all 
expenses must be paid, Including trainees' travel and per d'em, and $10 for manual). Training is also available 
at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are av til able to adopters (costs 
to be negotiated). 



tOtitQtt Jeanette Alder, Project Director, woodrow Wilson School. Mauxhu.:* * „•., Weehawken, NJ 0708/. 
" U ' (201) 865-1S06. 



Developmental Funding: US01 £SCA Title til JORP No. 74-$$ Approved: 5/23/74 
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PROJECT INSTRUCT 

A program to correlate all language skills instruction around the sequence of skills used i n the 
school's basal reader, with special emphasis on spelling, and to improve teacher skills in 
working wi 'h the "hard to teach." 



target audience Approved by JORP for students grades K-3 and low achievers m grade 4. 



uCStriptiOfl Project INSTRUCT correlates reading, spelling, handwriting, and conpositioo pr ogranS to make 

Instruction more efficient and more effective. Learning tasks are slmpl i ficd for students, 
Instruction in each area reinforces instruction in the others, and the teacher makes nore efficient use of time 
so thai effective instruction occurs In all language skills areas. Learning tasks are divided into discrete 
units for ease In student mastery and teacher monitoring of individual student progress. INSTRUCT tailors its 
program to the needs of local adopters by offering a variety of program options. INSTRUCT options can be adopted 
in any combination. Options include: 

Correlating Language Skills — Spelling, Handwriting. Composition All language skills instruction is based on 
the sequence of skills provided by the adopter's basal reading series. Program features include teaching students 
to spell high-frequency vocabulary words as they are introduced in the reading program, teaching students to spell 
phonetically r gular words based on high-utility phonic generalizations as they are introduced in the reading 
prograa, and Materials that reinforce reading and spelling skills. 

Word-Attack System INSTRUCT offers a systen for monitoring decoding skills that extends from readiness to 
advanced levels. The word-attack system has the following elements, skills array, pre/post criterion-referenced 
tests, record keeping devices, and Instructional supports (games, take-homes, parent-volunteer program, coded 
commercial materials). 

Oirect Teaching Techniques. INSTRUCT trams teachers to succeed with the hard-to-teach through direct multi- 
sensory instruction which pro/ides nuHiple practices, immediate error correction, and positive feedback. 
Teachers acquire a concise method of teaching vocabulary words to ciastery, using sight, phonic, word structure, 
and contextual methods. They learn classroom oanagement skills to Increase efficiency in planning and delivering 
Instruction. They learn to use the limited time available in a way that provides sufficient practices so that 
even students who have difficulty will master the skills. 



evidence of effectiveness Data gathered in 1973 with Metropolitan Achievement Tests subtests showed 

that students in Project INSTRUCT schools scored significantly higher 
thar controVvtn reading (raw score subtest differential of 1.46 between INSTRUCT group and control group) and 
in word knowledge (raw score subtest differential 1,60). Progress of students in lower range of scores was even 
.nore significant than for the overall group, 



implementation requirements Adopters complete a local adoption plan and provide necessary student 

materials, Administrators, teachers, and aides involved in Imple- 
mentation attend INSTRUCT training sessions at adopter site. Correlation of Language Skills require* two days 
of training, voro Attack, two days, and Oirect Teaching Techniques, 40 hours, best divided into two or three 
sessions, Each basal reader series requires its own set of materials. Materials for most of the popular basals 
are now available a. cost from INSTRUCT, or schools may develop their own. Reporting of evaluation results is 
now required by US0£ in its contract with INSTRUCT, 

financial requirements Materials for Correlating Language Skills and Oirect Teaching Techniques cost 

less than $2 per student, Start-up and maintenance for Word Attack cost 
approximately $2 per student. INSTRUCT trainer costs (Si 75 per day plus expenses) must be ret by adopters, 



sermtes available Awareness materials are available r no cost, Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated), 
Training is conducted only at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, Including stipend), implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters {costs to be negotiated). 



COntOCl Carl Spencer, E DUPLEX , Inc., 1931 Berkshire Rd., Upper Arlington, QH 43221. (614) 488-8825. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Suww: 2951 



USOE ESf A Title III 



JORP No. 75.37 Approved: 5/U/7S 
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PftOf[CT KEN0S,iA MOoa ' Academic Improvement Through Language Experience 

An individualized program to Improve comptunication skills utilizing the language experience 
approach. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students tirades K-2. This program has been used In other settings 
with grades 3-10, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 



the Panel. 



description Public and* nonpubl ic school classroom teachers refer low-achieving students to the Title I 

resource room for individual assessment. Following the educational assessment, the resource 
teacher selects those students in the greatest need. A Personalized Performance Plan is developed that considers 
the area of deficiency, the student's learning style, and the instructional techniques to be followed in correct- 
ing the deficiency, The plan Is flexible and can be modified as the needs of the student change. The language 
experience approach to Instruction is utilized. Instruction follows the assumption that students can speak 
about that which they have experienced, write about that which they have spoken, and read about that which they 
have written. At the parent project, a teacher and two aides serve each resource room. Instruction is indlvidu- 
JaL < UkeS plaCe in ™ U 9 r0 °P s - Tn,s Project serves approximately 1,200 students during the school year 
and «W in the sunwer. Intensive inservice and parent participation are essential components .of this program. 

Target schools are established by tSlk Title I low-income guidelines. Students served are selected from those 
scoring in the lowest quartile on standardized tests. Kindergarten students are selected from those referred by 
classroom teachers. ' 



tVidtnCC Of tff$CtiO€MS$ Students evaluated are fron low-lncoae urban schools. The JORP validation 

Is based upon positive results on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
and the Peabody Individual Achievement Test. Recent results on the PPVT, PUT, and Gates-MacGinitie in grades 
K-10 show an average growth in excess of 1.5 months per month *n the program. 

implementation requirements The staff must be committed to the language experience approach to 

instruction. C'.OSe liaison bet*»een the resource room and classroom 
is required. All teachers should have classroom experience plus additional education in comunication skills. 
Potential adopters are encour*ge\J to send staff members to visit the program. 

/ 

financial requirements In addition to the staff required for program inplementation, approximately 

S10 per student is required for materials. 



SeroiteS aUOlloblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hone state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (trainer 
travel and per diem must t> e paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and 
per diem must be paid). 



ERIC 



COntQCt Ton Zuhlke, Program Director, Kenosha Unified School Jistrict, 812 SO St., Kenosha. Ul 
(414) 666-63/8 or -6380. 



Oevelopmental funding: jsqf. F.SEA Title I 
Compile Sufmmr 1981 
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PROJECT H0DCL CLASSR0 ^ S: Classroom Management 

A' classroom management system that allows each student to work within the regular classroom 
at his/her individual math, reading, and language achievement levels. 



target avium Approved t>y JORP for ill students, of all ability levels, grades 1-6. 



description This Washington State program was developed by Urban Rural Racial Disadvantaged (URRO) funos 
to remedy the basic skills deficiencies of disadvantaged students. The classroom management 
system was subsequently refined for use by all students in regular classrooms. The program usually takes place 
in the morning and lasts until lunch. During this time, students work independently and in small groups on 
assignments keyed to their Individual achievement levels. These assignments are determined In student-teacher 
conferences. Blcultural students can receive assignments In their native language If they prefer. This classroom 
management system teaches students how to become responsible for their own learning. They, with their teacher, 
determine the rules and procedures to be followed In the classroom, and they perform the dally chores required 
to maintain an orderly work environment. Student progress Is assessed weekly. Students have access to their 
personal progress records and are responsible for sjggesting the direction of their program for the following 



Training workshop is conducted either at the adopter site or at a regional workshop. Ouring tne workshop, partic- 
ipants learn to select and organize placement tests, cross-reference materials, design class profile sheets, 
develop a teacher-student conference system, determine essential elements of a classroom discipline system, and 
establish a student-managed classroom organizational plan. 

Implementation of Model Classrooms puts school districts in compliance with the Washington State learning 
Objectives Law. This law requires the Identification of reading, math, and language arts students' learning 
objectives. Student growth is determined by assessing each pupil's achievement of the stated objectives. 



evidence of effectiveness Standardized achievement tests are used to measure gains. Evaluation 

results indicate that the mean Normal Curve Equivalency (NCE) gains In 
sat*, and reading are significant (.01), ranging from 5.0 to 14.3 MCEs. There Is also deitwnstrated improvement 
(.01) in attitude toward school among students with previously negative attitudes. 



implementation requirements Model Classrooms is implemented in existing regular classrooms with 

no more than 30 students. All materials are commercially available. 
Ho special materials or equipment are required. Videotapes and audlocassettes can be made available to workshop 
participants for use during workshop and at home site. 



financial requirements Approximately $200 for materials and supplies per classroom. Teacher or 

administrator 'raining workshop stipends. Developer/Demonstrator fees 

and expenses. 



services available 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 

out of state. Project vtaff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 

Training is cowiucted only at adopter site or at regional workshops Icosts to be negotiated). Implementation 

and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negoiated). 



COMQCt Shfcrr y Avena, Model Classrooms. 4095 l/3rd Place S.E., Bellevue. WA 98008. (206) 746-U331. 



Developmental Funding: Ed. Regional Research Prog., 

Yoc. Rehab. Cccp. Research Act, and State 

Compiled Surrrnr 1**1 



JORP HO. 78-170 Approved: 3/27/78 
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PROJECT HiU KmHmi Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAilj 

Comprehensive early chi Idhood/ language arts and 'lassro>i discipline. 



fflfjff QUditlKt Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades k-3. and elementary school 
faculties. This <>rogran n<jS been uStft j 1n other settings with grades 4-6, bjt no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approveJ by the Panel. 

d&tfiptiOtl TMs interdisciplinary program, emphasizing basic language and reading skills, trains regular 

classroom teachers to, utilize diagnostic, prescriptive, and behavioral techniques sore covwnly 
used by reading clinicians and psychologists. SuCh clinical approaches are combined with proven traditional 
methods to help teachers meet the wide /range of pupil performance found in today's classrooms and re-ieJial 
classes. Strategies useful for working with remedial, normal, jn d gifted students include ongoing teacher 
diagnosis of reading, language, and tanking skills, Special remediation of severe language deficits, efficient 
classroon organization and nanagementj large-group, small-group, and irvj* lull study, attention to spoken 
yocabulary. psychollngulstics, reading, gramar. stanaard English, writing, and critical thinking skills, a 
wholesale yet stimulating learning environment , and effective discipline. 

This prograQ is a combHation of individualized techniques for basal reader instruction, a systematic Management 
systfo with learning activities that are »otivating yet appropriate for e1e»entary-age Children, a concern for 
academic achievement, and a concern' for the child's self-concept. 



Adoption oay Involve the total Curriculum Project or any one 91 :»ree program co.*>onents. Psychollngulstics. 
Oral language, and Reading. Training for effective classroom discipline accompanies each coiponent, A five-day 
seminar at the 0/0 site 1s available for training leadership teams from adopter school systems selecting total 
curriculum adoption. Seminars prbvlde in-depth training to prepare leadership teams for training classroom 
teachers, all training materials^ including instructional eiodules for each professional staff member ami an 
Implementation/management kit are also provided. Training workshops are also available at adopter's home 
district for classroom teachers Und adalnlstratorS. The nu»ber of days required for these workshops depenJS 
on the number of components chosen. 



CVldCnCt Of tfftttiVtl\t$$ Deve lop^mental research with approximate!/ 1,000 K-l pupils snowed 

significant gams in reading (qeaSured by GiUore Oral Reading Test and 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills [CTttSJ). psychollngulstics (Illinois Test of Psychol mguist ic Abilities) 
mental age (Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, CTBS), I..}. insures Iwechsler Intelligence Scale for Children) . and 
attitudes toward school. 



implementation requirements Tor component adoptions, participation m a two- or three-day 

workshop at adopter site (or a central location) is required, for 
total curriculum adoption a local trainer/coordinator aiust participate in a five-day training s*«iinar at 0/0 
Site or In a three- to five-day total curriculum workshop at adopter Site. 



financial requirements Initial training provided free. Materials Charge $15 per component per 

teacher (actual cost). Travel and per die-* required for training workshop 
personnel, or for local person-lo travel to 0/0 site. Start-up costs for student flatenjls. S0-SI0 per child, 
depending on what is already available at adopter site. 



strokes available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any timt by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hone state 
out of state. Project staff are available *o attend out-of-state awareness ratings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site In spring and early fall (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is 
also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per diea nust be paid). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (travel and per di en must be paid). 



ERIC 



COMaCt June Johnson, Olrector, New Adventure, 4, T. Moore Elementary School. Rt. W. Dempsey Mayo Rd., 
Tallahassee, fL 32308. (904) 377-8S9S. 



Oeveloptaental funding: US0 £ [SEA Title Ml 
Compiled Sower 19$ I 
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PROJECT ™ E Ntw JERS£Y wr,t, «c prwVct 

A teacher training program that improves student writing, 



forget audience 

approved by the Panel. 



Approved 'by JURP for teachers and students grades M2, 
been implemented K-6 as well, but no evidence of effect) 



, ,-.„, all ability levels. It has 
effectiveness has been submitted to or 



The New Jersey Writing Project Is a state-wide writ ng program based on a thorough knowledge 
of the composing process. This project Is predicated on the following assumptions: writing 
is a process and a mode of learning, teachers of writing should write, teachers teaching teachers accomplishes „ 
efficient curriculum change, theory about and assessment of writing should enhance classroon practices. 

The program involves three stages, teacher training, implementation and staff development, and assessment. The 
teacher training stage Is a three-week summer institute for teachers from multiple districts In the same geo« 
graphic region, Each da; of the training program is divided Into a writing/shirlng morning session and a theory 
presentation in the afternoon. The second stage is a two-part program. First, returning teacher consultants 
Introduce writing as a process into their classrooms, Within the confines of the regular English period each 
teacher provides time for students to write in class. All students are Instructed In the process of effective 
editorial feedback. Teachers do not have to edit each student's paper because students do that for theaselves 
and for others. Second, in addition to implementation in the classroom the returning teachers begin staff 
development programs Suited to the jnique needs of district curricula. The third Stage involves the development 
and use of assessment instruments and procedures. This evaluative phase encompasses the following component*, 
students' writing samples, training for teachers in holistic scoring, and teacher and student writing attitude 
surveys. 



evidence of effectiveness Writing samples obtained In October and Hay from 1,400 students In eight 

treatment districts and seven control districts representing urban, sub- 
urban, and rural Mew Jersey were scored using a holistic method developed by Educational Testing Service. Regres- 
sion analysis, adjusting posttest scores tor pretest scores, indicated that the difference between treatment and 
control group* was highly significant (p < ,001), amounting to 45,51 of the standard deviation of the posttest 
distribution. 

ilfipltltl$lltQtiOII TtQUITtlfltfiti The program should be adopted by a group of districts wishing to 

work jointly on student writing. Training is required. One or 
two district teachers receive intensive training and return to the" SwWoois t) train others. 



financial requirements Costs are limited to training, Training for a group of 25 teachers from 

10*20 districts at adopter site, a trainer for three weeks, SI, 500, travel 
and residency for the trainer, If required, approximately $1 ,500, piynenl or credits for participating teachers 
as per local option, paper and supplies, $300, texts per participant, appruxi lately $25, two release days per 
participant for evaluation data analysis, 



ERIC 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcone any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in ho*e state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of«state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site In three«week sessions during July and August (adopter pays only its own costs). 
Training Is also available at adopter site, usually in threcweek full-day sessions in June, July, or August 
(all expenses must be PJid, including trainer's stipend, cost of training materials, and trainer's travel and 
per diem). Implementation and fotlow«up services are available ,to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntQCt L,ryS * Waltkus, Project Director, Soyth Brunswick Township Public School, 1 Executive Dr., Monmouth 
Junction, NJ 03852. (201) 29/. 7800. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Simwr l9$l 



National Endowment for the Humanities 



JORP No. 



79-19 Approved, s/23/79 
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PROJECT KJASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 
Selective Utilization of S_taff -- personalized Approach to Continuous Education 

A locally developed, personalized approach to continuous progress in reading a compre- 
hensive developmental program , ' 



forger audience Approved by JDRP for students in grades K-6. 



dt$tfiptlOtl Project PEGASUS-PACE seeks to accelerate students' readln* achievement and to help teachers 
, . Y enhance their effectiveness through a locally developed, personalized program 0 f continuous 
learning. The curriculum structure consists of performance objectives and corresponding diagnostic Instruments 
for 17 sequential reading levels (K-8). Learners are grouped and sub-grouped according to their established 
needs; the personalized instruction employs a variety of approaches to the teaching of reading. Teachers conduct 
formative evaluation of specific skills and use a graphic chart to track each student's mastery at a given level. 

Learning activities are selected or developed by the teachers In *ccordance with the diagnosed needs of the 
students. These actlv ties «nd lesson plans are contributed t an accessible learning-resources file organized 
according to PEGASUS-PACE levels and skills. 

The PEGASUS-PACE Continuous Progress Reading Program is compatible with any organizational staff arrangement, 
such as open-space, nongraded, or self-contained classrooms. Teachers way continue to use any strategies thev 
have found successful. ^ 

This project's adoption site, PEGASUS, in Princeton, Illinois, has also been approved by JDRP (January 9, 1979, 
JDRP No. !)• * 8 



evidence of effectiveness 



In addition to meeting the core criteria for pre/post summatlve evaluation, 
, assessed through a comprehensive evaluation design, the project met a large 

number of non-linear-based objectives. Before the project was developed, achievement scores of students at the 
primary target school had shown a steady trend of regression. At the end of the tnlrd developmental year, more 
than 75% of students who had entered program as first graders scored at or above the median of national norms on 
the appropriate level of the Gates-MacGlnitie Reading T «s. 

implementation requirements The program is implemented by classroom teachers, rather than by 

. . , special reading teachers. Some training Is necessary both prior 

to and during l»plementat1on. A two and a half day workshop Is offered prior to implementation. Adopter sites 
are expected to schedule release time on a regular basis for staff development. Adopter schools receive permis- 
sion to reproduce copyrighted materials. For all 17 levels, a Master Volume is available; It contains: Objec- 
tives and Skills Check Sheet, Teacher's Guide and Key, Learner-Use Diagnostic Instrument. Fcr levels 9-16. 
Learner-UsJ Answer Sheets are also Included. 



financial requirements 



The Master Volume costs $50, reproduction costs have proved to be extremely 
Mam . m * M , l0 * (between 40* and 80* per student per year). Cost of locally purchased 

file folders for Resource File, approximately $45. Cost of locally purchased file folders for student records 
varies with number of students. Informal reading Inventories for each teacher cost approximately $6 each. 
Expenses for initial training at the adopter or 0/0 site vary, as do costs of training a local resource person 
{Associate Trainer). 



services entailable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state 
and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is conducted at project site from October to April (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training Is 
also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to 
adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



9 
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COntaCt M * r<e Sinclair, Project Director, Tuscaloosa City Board of Education, 1100 21st Street East. 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35405. (205) 759-5705. 



Developmental Funding: USOE E SEA Title III 
Compiles Sujmtr 1981 



^DRP No. i Approved: 4/16/73 
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PROJECT **E-*LGEBU OEVELOWENT CENTERS 



A complete one-year propria to develop students' 
skills and prepare them for algebra. 



baste conceptual /conput At icmal mathematics 



forget oudietxt 



Approved by JORP for regular mathematics classes at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels, eight-week surwer mathematics programs for students entering high school, 
and remedial schematics programs at the high school level. 



The curriculum design develops students' oaslc computational and conceptual skills through 
five units of concentration: Ratios and proportions. Fractions. Oeclnals. percent, and 

Metric Measures. 

The program's curricula* materials are based on mathematics principles, called Tools of the Trade, which provide 
a f-jundatton for teaching all concepts and for further learning in mathematics. Tools of the Trade include 
Ratios and Proportions, One « Its Nane and Properties, Place Value, and the Additive and Subtractlve Properties 
of Numbers. The program's original Instructional approach involves mathematics laboratory instruction, regular 
classroom instruction, and individualized diagnosis and remediation (UO technique) coupled with reading In 
v nat hematics. 

Training covers math lab techniques, i ndi vldual 1 z 1 09 for math instruction, techniques for building a conceptual 
foundation for mastering basic mathematics skills, and use of the program materials. 

Key Elements, three-day intensive training, use of Pre-Algebra unit packs for Instruction* use of the laboratory 
classroom diagnosis and remediation technique (UO), use of Tools of the Trade for instruction, evaluation of 
the program's effectiveness. 



evidence of effectiveness Evaluation studies showed that approximately 80S of project students 

scored an average gain of two grade levels (Stanford Achievement Test) 
and were subsequently enrolled In algebra. A longitudinal study of the program shows that 92% passed algebra 
with a high degree of success. 85% took additional mathematics courses beyond algebra, and 15% took four years 
of high school mathematics.- 



^fomentation requirements The program operates in regular classrooms. The regular class 

schedule can be adjusted to accomodate all phases of the program. 
Required are. thr^e-day intensive training, the program text materials, and materials for the lab, Including 
nanipulatives and a diagnosis/remediation kit. 



financial requirements Adoption costs depend on the number of students to be taught, teachers to be 

trained, and attendance centers involved. Text materials: $7.50 per student. 
Laboratory materials: approximately $1 ,000 (may be used by as many as 500 students). 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anytime by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites out of state. Project 
staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted 
at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (trainer travel 
and per diem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must 
be paid). 



ERIC 



COntaCt Oorothy Strong. Pre-Algebra Development Centers; 228 N. LaSalle St. 
(312) 641.4062. 



Room 838. Chicago. 1L 60621. 



Developmental Funding: US0E ESEA Title III 
Compiled Sumner 1991 



JORP No. 75.33 Approved; 5/13/75 
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PRQIECT PR0JECT RO: Readiness, Relevancy and Reirirsrtement 

A motivational basic skills progran that Interrelates the reading and wthematics Curricula 
through gaming/simulation activities Involving career.awareness. 



target audience 

Approved by JDRP for students of a)) abilities, grades^x?. This progran has also 
_ . been u$«l «*th elementary, high school, and alternative school audiences, but no 

evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. \ 



Project R-3 was Jointly designed In 1967 by the San Jose Unified School DistriHand tl 

i the helo of 



the 
con- 



description 

Education Systems Organization of Lockheed Missiles and Space Company with l 
sultants from San Jose State University. Its competency-based Curricula* interrelates reading and mathematics 
and supplies reinforcement through gaming/simulation, intensive Involvement (a three-day study trip), parental 
Involvement, and an Jnservlce training program for staff development. The main objective of Project R-3 is v 
the upgrading of essential reading and mathematics skills. By deeply involving the students In classroom \ 
games 4nd simulations, the program seeks to motivate them to achieve in learning experiences: to make them * 
ready to learn, to make learning relevant, and to reinforce positive attitudes and behavior. 



The project utilizes the diagnostic/prescriptive individualized approach In reading and math, 
skill areas Is provided through gaming/simulation activities that Involve team learninq, the 



process, and career awareness development 



Reinforcenent Of 
decision-jaaklng 



evidence of effectiveness 



The overall reading achievement gain for 1972-73 on the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Form ft Level 3 exceeded nomal expectations 
by three months. Per-month average gains were M. The overall mathematics achievement gain for 1972-73 on 
CTBi was :wo years *or eight months In the program. Highest gains were In Computation and Concepts (2.3 and 
1.9). Lowest gain was In Hath Application (1.3). An outside evaluator Is contracted for both product and 
process evaluation. , 



implementation requirements 



Readlnq and mathematics teachers should have a knowledge of the 
diagnostic/prescriptive approach to Individualized instruction. 
Teachers «u$t be receptive to team planning. All staff should develop expertise in gaming/ simulation. Approxi- 
mately 50 hours of Inservice work are acconpMshed by each staff uember In a given year. 



J 



financial requirements 



The basic materials of a secondary-level reading program can be utilized. 
Special prepared math contracts cost approximately Si S3 for a complete 
set of Masters which can be duplicated. Other costs, reproduction of gaming/simulation activities and 
contracts; secondary Instructional aides. 



mokes aoaiiable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Pro/ect staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at the project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (trainer travel and per die a must be paid). Implementation and 
follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



ERIC 



COMaCt p auline E. fenzzo. I63S Park Ave., San Jr,», CA 9>I26. (408) 287-1111 or -1112. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Sutwwr 19$ I 



JDRP No. 74-13 Approved: 2/20/74 



9-23 
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PROJECT REA °lNG ENGLISH ROTATION PROJECT 



A rotating classroom approach to teaching readi*>g suits to students in grades 7-9. 
Not a pull-out TOdel. 



target audience Approved by JORP for graded 7*9. 



dt$tfipttOn An organizational patterr has been designed to take into account th«. characteristics of the 
students and to identify and meet their individual needs. Students air* divided Into small, 
flexible groups of six to ten, which move fron station to station. Different -aatenalS; and activities at each 
station are specifically planned to build a success pattern for the individual child. A rotation u,roup consists 
of 60 children. Each yroup of 20 moves to three different classrooms during a two-period time block of one 
hoar and 50 «1ni/tes. One classroom Is equipped as a reading laboratory where ba > - -ding skills are empha- 
sized. A second classroom reinforces reading skills through a variety of reading activities selected to 
provide sequential development of skills. In the third classroom, the English teacher agiin reinforces the 
reading skills through various English/reading ski 1 ! exercises and through the language-experlerce approach to 
reading. This 1j a team-ttachl ng approach thit emphasizes the Integration of the basic communication skills, 
as opposed to a pull-out model. 



evidence of effectiveness The mean gain for the 10* participants during FY 1972 was 1.3 years (Gates- 

KacGmltle). Ihe aveiage achi*ve»*nt prior to t^e project was 2.65 years 
tn six years of ichoollng. Over a 10-year period, participants have averaged one month's growth in reading per 
«>nth of Instruction, as measured by standardized achievement tests. 



implementation requirements 



i wo state-paid teachers, one 'ead reading teacher (Title I), and 

four federally paid paraprofessionals are required. This staffing 

equals one rotation and/or 60 students, which equals three classrooms. Materials already found in most schools 
are uV " 




financial requiren iCntS 515 per student, excluding personnel. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available a*, no cost. Visitors are weir ore between October 
and April by appointment at"project site and additlona 1 demonstration sites In hone 
state and out of state* Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be 
negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training is also available 
at adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be pa.d). Follow-up services are available to adopters (costs 
to be negotiated). 



COMaCt ^rcelyn Hobbs. Prograa Director, Reading English Rotation Project, Norr>s School. McDuff»e 
County Schools; Thomson. GA 30324. (404) 595-3527. 



Developmental funding: usot £ SE A Title 
Compiled Swmer 19S1 



JDRP No. 35 



Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PROJECT SCH00L VOWMEER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



A delWery systen of school volunteer services that d.rectly addresses cntical leaner 
needs for grides 2-6 in reading <ind oatHeoatics. 



target audttnU Approved by JORP for students in grades' 2-6 who ire funct.oniog one or «ore years below 
, , . national norns In reiding and nathefflatlcs. for teachers deslrinq tutor assistance anT 

for .o.onteer C^nU, ^s. u J^bnn use, ,n vttn „ „ d 7 .„. but n0 „^T H Z^Sil S 



been submitted to or 




The comunlty is the backbone of the project, with volunteers selected fron high school and college students 
parents, senior cltlienS, and conmunity-mlnded people froo business and industry. OMentlilon and u ~^£ 
training for volunteers are provided ,n addition to fnservice training for clau^oon teeners? preserv1ce 

MM d *" Masses for the educaole/ 



na^iJr^ Slii^ 11 / 0 ? "V tl, Jf{ tl0n of vo,unteer serv * ces COntJ<nS two administrative reference books 
Jirl^lntnl £ ?!? Tfi^ 1 *'.* {oM f n "" r «P-t-»Pe) 'or training volunteers, teachers, and JLin «ra"rs. 
iZlt a l ;^o n ;;2r3 d a U !"pUoJaf a ^s: C0UrSC ° UtHne Cr0SS " 9e «- *o additional Terence 



eoirfenfe of effectiveness 



A pre/posttest control group design wjs used »o evaluate two specified 
c». r*~< ...I. _ , T , outcome objectives for reading and mathematics, grades 2-6 with th» 

2Jnf?« Ch llin n i TeXt , ^ Hetr0 P°"" n «"d.ng Achievement Test. Results of da analJ is indie !e 5hat 
»de llEl?l52 f fomlng one or »o r e years below national norm who were tutored by Project Vo 5n Sers 
cade significant achievement gains over nontutored control groups (seven oonths for each oonth of tutoring) 



implementation requirements 



Adopters rwst appoint a project coordinator, this person Kiay be a 
>» ~- i - staff met ^ er or a volunteer. Adopters must operate the oroiect in 



financial requirements 



? J,d ">ordinitor. the tout per.pupi! . 0 jt per jchool year 1$ 
a,., a. j , ."•.£' » J, < ,or StJrt-up. 3Bi for ounageocnt . 41 .SO for ODerjtlon) This 

?o l coor; t S:te r 1h U ,1ro,r^ Pr0klR,te,, * " """^ " h00 ' 0r d '"''« «« < «." ^'oHol JSJer 



services available 




ERIC 



COHt0Ct SlVlil 9 : E r0JCCt D ,\ r f£ tor » S£ Joh < nna ^H**'. Coord. nator of Training. School Volu 
Development Project, 1410 N.E.^econd Ave.. Miani. a 33132. (305) 3/1-2491. 



Developmental funding: uS0E E5EA Title III 
Compiled Swnor 19$ I 
0 



JORP No. ;5-;9 Approved: I2/I8//5 
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PROJECT ST **< : Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics 



A conplete mathematics curriculum for kindergarten through Algebra Il-Trigonosetry, 
including alternative Mgh school courses. 



target audience Approved by JORP for students of «11 abilities, grades K-8. This program has been 
used In other settings with grades 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



(It$(nptl0n The major objective of the program 1s to provide continuous progress 1n mathematics for the 

entire school experience of all students, kindergarten through senior high school. The STAMM 
program represents a complete system that can be adopted or adapted by other districts. A framework of objectives 
and assessment by criterion-referenced tests are basic to STAMM. Careful monitoring of student progress, measure- 
ment of mathematics competencies, and alternative courses at the high school level are featured. The program 
may be used successfully In many different classroom situations. Including saall-grou? Instruction, large-group 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, ten teaching, and ctath lab. Resource material Is provided for each 
objective; textbooks, manipulative materials, and teacher-made resources may be Incorporated a* well. 

Since STAMM Is based on continuous progress. It 1s Important for a school using STAMM to keep complete records 
on each student and to test each student's progress frequently. This enables a teacher. In the fall, to con- 
tinue * student from where he/she left off 1n the spring. A teacher with one grade level of student* may need 
to be familiar with more than one level of the program to accomodate continuous progress. 

The basic skills continuum for grades K-B Is covered In levels A, 8, C, 0, E, F, GE , G, and H. High school 
courses are defined for Mathematics Competencies, Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, Trigonometry, Applied Math, 
Vocational Hath, and Rapid Calculation. 

Special materials are packaged for Title I and special education emphasis for use In regular classrooas and labs. 



eokienu of effectiotnnt 



Between two thirds and three fourths of all Jefferson County students 
now score above the national norm on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills at grades 4, 6, and 8. This achievement has been consistent from 19/3 through Spring 1980. Prior to 
Implementation, roughly half the students scored above the national norp^- 



implementation requirements 



TAMM guides, tests, and workbooks may be used by a single teacher 
or an entire school system. The more levels Involved In implemen- 
tation, the greater the gains frjonrfhe continuous-progress aspect of STAMM. A two-day training session prior 
to implementation is recojsenjed. Weekly or monthly meetings are recooaended for the local staff. STAMM does 
not dictate teach ino^tjTe, and may be used in any classroom setting. Textbooks may be used as an Integral 
,>art of the pros^eflfTbut experience advises that they be supplemented with teacher-made or STAMM resource 
materials. 



STAMM teachers' manuals, K-12, (IS each. Each teacher needs one manual for 
each level or cojrse taught. Test books and workbooks. S3. 25 each for 
•100 copies, «M\S2.S0 each for 101* copies. 




requirements 

single copies, 12. /S each for 11 



SerUUeS QOQtlQblt Awareness materials ire available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state ; 
awarenesf meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training is conducted at project site on Sept. 10-11 
and Ki. 16-17, 1981 . Feb. 3-9, 1982 (costs to be negotiated). Training is primarily available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated), Implementation at* follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



COtttOtt Glyn H. Sharp*, STAMM Project Director, Jefferson County Schools. 1209 Quail St., Lakewood, 
W CO 80215. (303) 231-2341. 
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PKOIECT STU0CNT UA * 15*W»I«: Intergroup Relations 

tew! ?o ii1l e Tb«!c'\um! QU " PUC,A9 $tUdCntS <n ^ ° r n «' a * rt »« r •"Ulethmc learning 



larger audience 



Approved by JORP for students grades 5-12. It Is now used m grades 2-4, but no evi- 
dence of effectiveness his been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 




pru?r*». two i i programs have JDRP approval of their own. STAO Is ipproved for language arts and TGT for 
language arts *nd wth. Any district that adopts SU also adopts STAO and TGT. '« n 9 u «^ * M 'or 

Student Tea* turning can be used with the teacher's mnual and teacher-«ade curriculum naterials alone* 

;!!:! 4, ^ h .r! l, !!\ U J«»V««' "* are *v*u/bir(seX?oi). Tne liquet 



are ve,y practical. They are In use In hundreds of schools across the U.S. 



Ind til? iitJrJf^? ,n£ f 'I °" lnter 9 r0u P "Utlons are strong and consistent because the tel. goal 

rfr ?J\!f l ° *How students to view one another positively. There 1s no specific oentlon of race or 
f l V.i tjr ,i\ the ET«- Because the program Is Inexpensive. Wkes no more class or teacher tine thin tridl- 

^?t n ^^ri\,\^?^ 4 ?r 4 nr^b v jeit n . t - n •* » «- * ^-;;^ r 



SU studies have *hown that Student Tela Learning techniques increase 
iUi! r ? roup ! r,e ? d$h !?VV 9n . Wic * ntl *.' ftor * th * n control methods. The 



evidtnu of effectiveness 

tl^iHl I" ^^^*ted ,nner. c 'lt y ; rurai;\nd\uburban^c^ 

«< I, t^ill an students. Studen ea« Learning techniques hive hid positive effects on learning in neYr 
UlZlTor Ichoo! 9 9 drt$t $0CU1 StUd '"' "* r " dln9, " "* M " on «»-«««■- mutual concern, Ind 

^^11101101^ requirement Individual teachers cm use Student Te*» learning with the «anu,i 
in i su.hour workshop Is receded. ^ ^ l "' "*■«'■■"*•■ >"tlclp«1on 



financial requirements Manual ind materials fo- Student Tea* learning with teacher-made «tta»U1s, 

,, % , 53 - H *"u*^s with single copies of worksheets and QuiMes for 20 one-week 

Em!/ l 4 a U !2h 4r i! 3 ' 6 ' Un ? U T/r^ 7 - 8 - f thewtles 3, 4. S. 6, 7, ind 8, c^sumjr «ath. nut Mil" 13 and 
10-12), J10 each, linguige irts 3-6 (100 u nUs), 125. Supplementary manuals for r< 
irts, social studies, aalnstreaalng, ind diss nanagement, SI each. 

wfdices available 



reading, mathematics, language 



Awareness naterfils are available at no cost. Visitors are welccne my tie* by 
«,* , ,.i.ki. , *PP0int«ent at project site jnd additional demonstration sites out of state. Project 

r* f*f iU • "tend out-of-state awareness meetings (ccsts to be negotiated). Training is conducted at 

JU? P M r w 2 ? n !{ tS °^ C0StS) * Tra<n<n * ,$ 4,50 't adopter site (costs to be negoti- 

. Uplenentation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated) 



staff are available 
project 
ated) 



ERIC 



COntaCt Juth h. Carter, Dissemination Coordinator, Center for Social Organization of Schools. 3WS 
Charles St., Baltimore, MO 21218. (301) 333-8249. 



Developmental funding: National Institute of Education 

Compile swm+r I9$l 



J0RP «io. 78-199a Approved: 2/^/79 
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PKGiiCT STU0[!iT TEAMS-ACMIEV^MCKT OIVISIOHS (STAO): Language Arts 



An Instructional technique placing students in four- or f1ve-r*c*>er heterogeneous learning 
teams to master t>aslc language «kllls. 



tQTQtt QlXTltnCt Approved by JMP for students of 411 abilities, grades 4-9. This program h«s been used 

9 with students In gr4des 2-3 4nd 10-12. but no eviC *e of effectiveness h4S been sub- 

mitted to or approved by the Panel. 




STAO 1s One of three Student Team Learning Instructional processes. In STAO. Students are 
assigned to four- or f've .ember teams. Each team Iscjrsposed of 4 relatively high-acblev,ng 



student. « low achiever, and two or three average achievers. Teacas <jre composed of both uinorlty and nomlnorlty 
students, 5>oys and olrls. 

The teacher using STAO follows 4 j« ir pattern of actlvlttes. the first d4y teaching a lesson on the class 
objective. The next Ciy. student., go nto teans to study the material the teacher has presented. The students 
use wousheets and answer sheets to help each other study the arterial 4nd to 4ssess their mastery of it. During 
this time, students typically quiz each other, explain problems, and mutually help each other become proficient 
in the skill. Finally, students take a iS-alnute quiz on the material with no help from their tfmates. Each 
student earns quiz points determined by comparing his/her score with scores of stuJents on other learns who have 
about the sane past academic performance. Individuals' points are compiled into team scores, and teas scores 
are recognized in a class newsletter at '.he end of the week. 

Students using STAO m language arts typically learn core than students in traditional control classes, espe- 
cially as measured by standardized tests. STAO students also gain more than control students in liking for 
school. self-esteen. positive relr onshlps with students of different races, and other outcones. STAO can be 
used with teacher-made wterlals Ot with .nexpensive naterials available from the project. It is easy to learn 
and use, and there are project trainer* all over the United States able to help teachers learn to use ST/0 in 
the cUssrooa. 



tVldtnCt Of tfftttiO€t\tS$ Six studies nave shown that STAO students achieve two or three times more 

than would be expected, based on standardized test nor*.:. Studies were 
conducted in urban, rural, and suburban schools with students in grades 4-6. Tests used were Hoy ua- Sanders 
English Test and Comprehensive T est of Basic Skills Language Mechanics and Language Expression Subscales. 



impltttHMOtlOn ftQUITtmtntf individual teachers can use STAO with the teacher's aanual alone 
f * or wuh the nanual pits the training f11«strtp-Upe. Available 

curricula* materials save teachers the task of making worksheets and quizzes. A two-hour workshop is recom- 
mended but not essential. Part of the Student Teaa Learning program, STAO can be inplemented along with the 
other Student Te«t Learning methods or by itself. 



\\f\Ql\t\Q\ ftQUiftltlttltS Teacner's manual (all Student Team Learning techniques). S2. Hanoi- set 
' ~ (manual, fonss, and other Student Tea* Learning materials). S3, rareness/ 

traimryj f i l*ur I p- tape . SI 5 (refundable). Curricul materials for language arts, grades 3-6 (20 one-week 
units). S8. grades 3-6 (100 one-week units). S2S. grades 7-8 (20 one-week units). S8. Supplementary manual. Si. 
No special equipment or staff needed. 



StTOIttS QOOlloblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitor; are we Icoie any Use by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites Out of state. Project 
staff are available to attend oo»-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at 
project site (adopter pays only its own cost,). Training ts also available at adopter site (costs to be negoti- 
ated). Implementation and follow op services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



tQntQCt R " th H - Carter, Oi > sen mat ion Coordinator. Center for Social Organization of Schools. 3SOS N. 
Charles St.. Baltimore. W 21218. (301)338-8249. 



Developmental Funding: Naticna 1 Institute of Education JORP No. 79- 12 Approved: 4/I7//9 
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PROJECT TAU * T "Ch1ng Activities for language Knowledge 

A program Improving expressive and receptive vocabulary skills and language, grades K-3, 



forget audience 



Approved by JORP for elementary students grades ^-3 scoring at the both percen-ile 
or below on a standardized reading test. 



description 



A language specialist teaches 30-*imtte oral language lessons twice each week in k-3 classrooas. 
ine participating classroom teacher renins in the classroon during lessons demonstrated by the 
language specialist, teaches weekly follow-up oral language lessons assigned by the language specialist frou the 
I lesson aanua, and ccopl fetes a brief evaluation of the TALK lessons conducted. A TALK lesson manual includes 
lessons in listening skills, grammatical skills, describing d nd defining, personal snd social awareness, choral 
speatlng, story-telling, creative dramatics and puppets, and speaking and hearing science. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Statistically, TALK has shown that all K-3 students can significantly 
., improve their receptive and expressive vocabularies. Tests utilized, 

rfechsler Preschool and Prirnary Scale of Intelligence vocabulary subtest, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children vocabulary subtest, and, as a receptive measure, the Peabody Picture Vocabjlary Test, Form A, 



implementation requirements 



The adopting district must provide a speech and language clinician 
or an elementary teacher with a background in language development 
or reading for one hour per week for each classroom receiving TALK. The TALK program can be adopted by as few 
as one language specialist and two classroom teachers In a school district. After language specialists have 
been trained tn program methods and procedures, the? can train other personnel in the local district. TALK 
staff assist each adopting district, designating an evaluation battery to assess the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram as it is implemented. A certified psychologist must be available during the pre- and posttesting periods. 



financial requirements 



A mlninun of two hours of release tine per week must be provided for a 
speech and language clinician or teacher to service two classroons. Each 
lang ige specialist and classroom teacher rust have a copy of the TALK trstructional manual. $35. A TALK 
training manual, >10, is suggested for each school district. 



SerOiCtS aUaUable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcone at project site 
any time by appointment, project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness actings (costs to be negotiated). Trailing is conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is aKo available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated) Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adop:ers (costs to be negotiated). 



tOnfflCt Roberta St tie',. Project Coordinator, Muldoon Center, Rockford School District *20b. Rockford. IL 
61102. (315) 964-701 9. 
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PftOltCT TEAMS-GAMES- TOUR HAME NT (TGT) 



An Instructional method using cooperative teams and ga** tournaments to 1ncrease*lludent 
learning of basic skills. 



forget audience Approved by JDRP for pupil* of all ability levels, grades 3-12. 



description Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) is an Instructional method that reorganizes th« classroom by 

dividing pupils Into four- or five-member groups for study and peer tutoring on worksheets. 
Individual group members then pity Instructional games against members of equat ability from other groups to 
score points for their teams. The TGT Instructional method Is appropriate for any curriculum unit (grades 
3-12) that offers basic skills or factual Information to heterogeneous groups. 

Teachers may use only the TGT Teacher's Manual or may Include the worksheets and games already developed by the 
Center which cover specific instructional objectives. TGT Is designed to supplement traditional tecture or drill 
methods, Individualized instruction, or performance- based instruction* The TGT Instructional process Is care- 
fully sequenced to enhance academic achievement, but teachers may adapt and change elements to meet certain 
objectives. 

TGT curriculum units are designed for six to eight weeks' use In each class period, although shorter units may 
be completed In three to four wee*s. The units help to Improve basic ski Its, promote positive pupil attitudes 
toward schoolwor* and classroom experiences, and Increase cooperation through peer tutoring. 



evidence of effect'mness Ten experimental studies have demonstrated positive TGT effects on academic 

achievement In math and language arts. Each study employed a control 
group and pre- and posttest measures of standardized achievement (Stanford Achievement Test In Mathematics, 
Hoyua- Sanders English Test*), plus treatment-specific tests. Four experimental studies have shown very positive 
TGT effects On classroom race relations. 



iWplementQtiOn requirement? Individual teachers can implement TGT through use of teacher's 

manual and construction of own worksheets and games. For school 
or district Implementation, there should be general awareness training followed by workshop training (one half 
dayK If TGT* s published curriculum materials are used, no teacher development of materials Is required. 



financial requirements 8asic starter >.it for use with teacher-made worksheets and games Is available 

for $3. Objectives-based curriculum materials (worksheets and game sheets) 
available for reproduction Language arts, grades 3-8, 100 objectives, $25, 20 usage objectives, $8. Mathematics, 
grades 3-8, 20 basic objectives per grade level, $8 per grade tevel. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional dcmoiiStratlon sites out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 
Is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training Is also available at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
negotiated). 



9 
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COntaCt Ruth H * Carter, Oissemi nation Coordinator, Center for Social Organization of Schools, 3505 H, 
Charles St.; 8alt1more, M0 212t8. (301)338-8249. 
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An Intensive, 1 ndf vidua 1 1 «d remedial redding prograa presented through the arts. 



farge t audience 



Approved by JOHP for children, grades 4-6, who are raiding at least one year below 
grade level and who are Title I eligible (son* seventh graders accep?* I" pprinTices). 



description 



!o^ ,0 ?f^M rS ,' 'I?*?:? 0 " te f cherS « ir>d soeclally trained professional artists/artist teachers 
:rooU: " *V ' ? lb f 51 'Slfl «" «fS! .?! 5? »W of Hanhatt^ lulen"^" 



nktenu of effectioemt 



At the time of validation, participating students m a six-month prograa 
y^r) asoeasured by the California 

school year) as measured by the California Achievement Test (Reading) Level 3 



implementation requirements 

methodology* Teacher-«ade pupli-orlented 
eedia libraries, books on the arts, and *. „ _ 
adaptable to adopters' needs and scheduling requirements 



Reading teachers/classroon teachers, professional artists, and/or 
a -*t n \ % \ te ? cher$ * re tf**"* in th « Learning To Read Through the Arts 
U 1ST "J; 1n$truCU ° n ? devic «. "Strips, records, ^recordings, 
art and audiovisual supplies are used. Progran hours and tines are 



/mandfl/ nqWementi |raln.n 9 ,aterial, are available at no cost to adopters as long as the Supply 
nf Art tlllwl , u< mmA . , lasts. Cost of ;rogram Inplenentatlon depends on available personnel f«t 
of art supplies and equ pnent depends on the reading-oriented workshops that are Implewnted r.cludfna m 
of personnel, each reading-oriented workshop costs approxlnately HOC per 25 students ~"Mi"9 costs 



services available 



^ r f?* S$ K rWtert f ,S ire * v * iUb,e dt n0 cost. Visitors are welccoe at project site 



, . * nY t<c * bY appointment. Project staff are available to attend o '-of.^ /Lri 



available to adopters (costs to be negotiated) 



contact 



Bernadette C O'Brien, Project Oirector, Title I Children's Pr*)r*i. Learn. nu to Read Turouah 
the Arts. OWision of Curriculum and Instruction, New fork City Board of [Zcit on! 31 LW?n«ton 
St., Roon 601, Brooklyn, Hi U201. (212) 787-0470 or -7582. ngSWn 



Developmental Funding: US0£ CSEA Title I JORP No. 74-18 Approved- 3/2S/74 

Compiled Siumwr 19$ I 
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PRQ/fCr VRP Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational heading Power) 



A staff-development project designed to help content jrea teachers atnl-nize the gap between 
student reading abilities and reading requirements 9' printed instructional material. 



tQtQCt QUdtCfKC Approved by JDKP as a staff development project for vocational prograns whose students 

represent a broad range of ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds, grades H and 12. 
This prograa hjs been used in other settings at the post secondary level and in junior and senior high non vocational 
programs, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

Qt$tnptlOI) VRP 1 s a suff development progran designed to make content-area teachers aware of the gap 

between student r^ai" ng abilities and the reading requirements of printed instructional 
materials and to provide teachers with methods of minimizing the effects of that gap. VRP has successfully been 
adopted in oore thin 400 se-ondary vocational and nonvocat tonal schools. The goals of the project are. to 
narrow the gap between stjdent reading ability and the skill level required to read printed Instructional 
Materials, to enrich the knowledje. attitudes, and skills of content-area teachers as these relate to the use of 
textbooks and other reading-related activities, and to increase student learning of content. 

The orogram consists of five components. Testing trains teachers to use formal J informal tests and inventories 
to assess the reading, abil itles of their students. Readability Analysis provide* teachers with the knowledge and 
tools to analyze the reading levels of printed instructional -materials, to apply this knowledge wnen selecting 
tents, and to modify and irprove use of the printed materials to fit students' reading abilities. Fifteen Reading 
in the Content Area Modules provide for additional staff development in content-area reading. The Modules, which 
are designed to oe used in group or individual Inservtce. provide basic strategies and procedures that can be 
incorporated into any classroom curriculun. Vocabulary Development focuses on practical vocabulary activities 
that the teacher can Incorporate into the total curriculum. In addition, for vocational adopters* project- 
developed vocational student reading-support materials in the form of 32 Occupational 1/ Sped fic Key Kord 
glossaries are available. Instructional Materials System involves the development of a resource system tnat 
provides teachers with ready access to * wide variety of Instructional materials in their fields. 



CV Kit l)Ct Of tffttUOtUt%$ Using the uates-MacGimt ie. Survey F. pretest comprehension data indicated 

JOX of project students were reading below eleventh-grade level and 201 
below seventh-grade level. Posttest data revealed percentages of 675 and 12X respectively. Pre- and posttest 
gains were significant at the .OS level. A pre/post teacher training test indicated significant growth in teacher 
knowledge of test utilization and reading-related activities. 

JfJiPff/Fltfl t0t J Ofl fCQUifCmCUtS * minimum of one staff person with a background in curriculum 
r * development ar.d/or reading acts as part-time director/coordinator. 

Involvement of administrators, content-area instructors, and reading consultants (if used) is required. Jnce the 
district completes a training and implementation plan, the U/0 provides a training workshop lasting two* or three 
days, depending upon the needs of the adopt 1 ng/ adapt i ng district. Staff development time must be provided. 



fjflOflCJOf ftQUiTtltltttlS *o new equipment or staff are required. Cost of individual Key word Gloss- 

ar ies vanes* entire set of 32. S95. Adopters of this component may purchase 
glossaries for each student or one or two per classroom. Cost of individual Reading in the Content Area Modules 
varies, entire set of IS. under 1600. Adopters of this conponent typically purchase a minimun of five modules 
and a maximum of one complete set. Training manual 110. each. (Prices subject tq change.) 

StTVtCtS QUQilQblt Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 

appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state 
and out of state. Project staff are available tu ittend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Triimng is conducted only at adopter site (all expenses i-tust be paid, including travel and trainer fee of SlSO 
per day). Implemen-at ion and r ol low-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



C0!\tQCt Eileen Jstergaard. or Carol Burgess. The IXCKA'iUt. 166 Pelk Hall. University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis. MN S63S"S. (t>12) 3/6-8234. 



Developmental Funding. u$0i f Sf A Title III 

Compiled SujrcW 1991 
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PfW/fCT A1RS: Dover's Individualized Reading Syste* 

' 5enl l 2K? r j; c nKJ:?;:: d,n9 ^ rm de$,gned to te * ch b « <c $km$ - 



fflfjtf QUdittKi Approved by* JDRP for students of all abilities, grades L6. 



description 



tl*LVcVlu\«J ^r« 9ra ? e$ IT 6 .!? def,nCd by ' s«t of behavioral objectives " 

HHi 

,«,«.„«« progrnslon through ,r«r, .rtt.n, «.*«!«! e«?o,ltl«. S . r |3"l«'S!i;,'SlU.T §™d« 3?6? 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COiltOtt Jheresa G ; Murphy, Executive Director, or Gary B. Chadwell, Assistant Ofrector Andover Public 
Schools; Jackson School. Andover. MA oTClQ. (617) 4/0-1 700. "it. 313. 



Development*! Funding? US or ESEA Title II! and Local 
Compiled Summr I9$l 



JDRP Ho. 74.25 Approved; 4/35/74 



PMIECT 

BASIC. 8asic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child 

Four separate but Interrelated prograns consisting of highly structured, sequential. Individ- 
ualized curricula (n readiness, mathematics, and reading. 



larger oud/ence 



the Panel. 



i PP i°^ b L°2 RP for yra<Je$ *" 4, Th,$ P«>9rM has been used »n other settings *|th 
grades S and 6. but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 



description 



iTilV^V.* ? re$c r ibed Instruction (IPI) curricula *ere developed at the University of 
Pittsburgh s Learning Research and Development Center. The IPI prograa designed to < 



nlMZ Ta ^',^ Ch *?l> h ""« Pleading and math objectives in a hierarchical order for preschool . kinder- 
garten, and sPTcTal education students in quantification, classification, visual notor. auditoryUtor. general 




- - ., — r-' — programs and learning experiences 

12 I £S ^ uCt,on ^ ^terlals. sponsor-developed cc^erclal sources, and teacher-constructed! , oat" als 
and a monitoring and record-keeping systen depicting the location and aastery level of each student i^ each area. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tontatt Candjce Tobii. Resource Center Coordinator, StMey School. Montevideo* 



MN S6265. (61?,) 269-6471. 



^ Developmental Funding; u$0t Fol low Through 
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PROJECT basic/skills IN READING (BASK) 



An eiemptary project providing special Instruction in the basic skills necessary for reading 
success. 



forget audience Approved by JDRP for readers grades 1-3 scoring betow.,the 40th percentile on the Gates- 

MacGlnltle Reading Sjrvey. This prograa has been used In other settings witn grades 
4-6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been Submitted tc or approved by the. Panel. 



dtStfiptiOfl BASK is an adoptable/adaptable program that can be used in several ways to upgrade reading 

r ski Its- Target pupils are remedial. It Is a pull-out project, using a criterion-referenced 

format and Including Individualized diagnosis, prescription, and Instruction. The BASK currlcutum is targeted 
to basic reading ski 1 ts — readiness, phonics, structural anatysls, comprehension, and study reference skitls. 
Each chl td In the program receives t50 minutes of Instruction weekly (30 nlnutes dalty), working In smatt groups 
or on a one-to-one basis. The heart of the project Is the Individualized small-group Instruction given dalty. 
frequent diagnosis and ftexlbte prescriptive teaching ensure pupils* experience of success. Computerized 
Information retrieval is used for diagnosis, prescription, and record keeping. The computer processes progress 
reports for parents and school staff. The project is also designed for manuat record keeping and data processing. 



Contact the project about available training <tnd other services. 



COntaCt Marjorlc H. Benz, Title I Coordinator, Manchester Public Schoots, Amoskeag School, 121 Front St. 
vviimjw Manchester, NH 03102. (603) 624-6426. 



Developmental funding: USOE ESEA Title I JDRP No. 75-68 Approved: 9/11/75 

Compiled Summr 1911 



PROJECT B0ULDER VAUEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOLLOW THROUGH 



A program Intended to build a strong foundation for success in school among children from 
low-Income families. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades 



de$tripttQ!l Tne Boulder Valley Fotlow Through program is based on the Bank Street College nodet. Its 

* purpose is to provide extra suppo/t in grades K-3 for tow-income children and their families 

in order to build a strong foundation for learning and school success. 

The classrooms are activity-oriented, with individualized programs in which children are encouraged to be self- 
directed learners. Each classroom Is organized Into learning areuS, such as language, math, science, art, and 
blocks. In addition to their daity work in reading, wrltt.ig, and math and activities In science, art, and 
blockbulldlng, children often cook (with supervision), take field trips, and do woodworking. Children trans- 
form everyday experiences into symbols through printing, drawing, and writing. Atthough atl children may read 
or write at the same time, the work varies from child to child. 

The program provides heatth, nutrition, and psychological services to participating children, who i,t eligible 
for certain medical and dental benefits. Two Follow Through nurses make home visits and cooperate with other 
staff nembers to hetp families meet children's health qeeds. 

The program offers a variety of social activities, educational opportunities, and workshops to parents. Parents 
are encouraged to visit ctasses and to volunteer in classrooms whenever possible. The program's Policy Advisory 
Council participates In staff selection, budget and proposal planning, ani curriculum development. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCi Carolyn Topping, Director, Boulder Valley Public Schools follow Through, P.O. Box 9011, Boulder, 
CO 80301; (303) 447-10t0, ext. 407. 
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JDRP No. 7M56b Approved: 4/22/81 



PROjECT ABRIDGE FOLLOW THROUGH 

Reading, language, and math for children from low-income families. 



targtt QUdttnCC Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dtUriptiOn The fridge Follow Through Program offers a *hild-centered curriculum based on elements of 
are reading, writin and nu^rk s't ^^V 0 '!^!^ The Cenlral e, ^"ts of this curriculum 




des independent study. 

WW&ttZS^"^ ,n the < U " nm "« " tJk « - «"« '» «« ««<"°« that affect 



Contact the project about available training and other «»rvices. 



tOntatt J«JPy d Jtnjjr. gj^orj^rldg^rollo- T*ro«gh. Cambridge School District. 159 ThorndUe St.. 



Developmental Funding: US oe Follow Through 
Compiled Stumer 



JDRP No. 77-156f Approved: 4/34/8! 



PROfECT <*KH UP - KEEP UP 

A remedial reading program and inservice teacher training. 



target audience 



and 9-12, 



£SdTu«i JD ?£iI 0r $tuden ^ ,n gride$ 5 " 8 **° are ***** Uo or «ore years belc, 
but no evidence^f^ljenls^h-^ W^^SI S2.~ ta ^" W 



dmriptiOn The goal " ™« Pr*«t «i to raise the reading level of children who read below their grade 
years below grade Iml on thTcT?! ^S^tu' IS^V" th f ^P™' Ch,,dren " h0 $C5re lw0 «" 

standardly reedln, tests are edalnlst.red three tl«e« Jer^ear as a S..!"^.^^?;^"' 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



contact 



— »> ■ ~ v v ^ . gwui tr aining ana oiner services. 

i5££: SKI^' *>ord1nator, oissenlnation Project, Project Catch Up - Keep Up, Flowing Wells 
Schools; 1444 w. Prince Rd. , Tucson, AZ 85705. (602) 887-1100, ext. 232. we ' 15 
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PftOltCT A CHANC£ f0R £v£ftY Child 



A diagnostic/prescriptive program for low-achievers carried Out within the regular classroom 
and monitored by consul tantss 



tQfQtt QilditlKt Approved by JDRP for low-achieving students and their teachers in grades 1-6. This 

9 progrjm has been ustd In other settings with students of average or above-average 

abilities, but no evidence of effectiveness has been, submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$tfit)tlQf) A Chance For Every Child uses a tea* approach to solve the problem of low-achieving students 

■ within the regul.ar classrocn. Reading Specialists work with classrocn teachers and principals 

to develop a sequential program for selected students. 

The project's unique Success cycle is due to 1 eight (factors the classroom teacher [ e J ainS instruct iOnal respon- 
sibility; classroom teacher-consultant dialogue is * -■ 
upgraded, the student Is provided with instruction 
student recognition are effective motivators, teac ! 



continual, teacher managerial and instructional skills are 
at his/her individual level,- high-Interest materials and 
er and student attitudes change gradually, high morale is 



maintained for teachers and students, and achievement, self-confidence, and motivation continue to grow. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tantdtt Kathryne D. SowinSki, Director, Title I, Van Dyke Public Schools 22100 federal. Warren, Hi 
» 48089. (313) 757-3433 or 757-6600, ext. 316. 



Developmental Funding: USQE ESEA Title I 
Compiled Suxmtr 1981 



JORP Ho. 76-89 Approved: 7/1/76 



PROJECT CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH A Oirect Instruction Model 

Reading, arithmetic, language, and Cherokee culture for Cherokee children. 



tQfQtt aUdltnCt Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



ERIC 



dtiCfiotion Cherokee c ollow Through is a planned learning program for Cherokee children beginning with a 

r MV " full-day kindergarten. It employs the DISTAR Instructional system In reading, arithmetic, 
and language, and focuses on Cherokee language and culture. When the kindergarten children have finished the 
three DISTAR levels, they move Into the regular program of the school's upper elementary grades regardless of 
their age. In an effort to perpetuate the Cherokee language and crafts, children are given instruction in 
language and folklore by a full-tl-ae Cherokee aide each week and then make pottery, baskets, beadwOrk, and 
f mgerweaving In the traditional ways. Fast learners In groups of ten, "lew learners in groups of five receive 
instruction four periods a day. Teachers and aides are trained In the techniques ot eliciting group response, 
error correction, reinforcement, and teaching to mastery. Criterion-referenced tests and daily data on the 
children make continuous progress planning possible. 

The decision by Cherokee parents in 1970 that the DISTAR materials were most Suitable for their children illus- 
trates the extent of parent involvement in the Follow Through program. The Policy Advisor/ Committee has hiring 
and firing power and participates In many administrative decisions- Parents are aides, testers, and workers who 
visit other parents at ho**. 



A variety of health services is provided by the project. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CO!ttaCt J. Edward Sharpe. Director, Cherokee Follow Through, Cherokee Elementaiy School, Cherokee, NC 
V 28719. (704) 497-9131. 



Developmental Funding: USQE Fol low Through 
Compiled $\mr 1981 



JDRP No. 80-50e Approved: 2/13/81 



PROIICT CLASSROOH INTERVENTION: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Prograa 

^^"{Id^ts?""" 9 pr09rM ,ncrMJ,n9 th * b " ,c skm ~«"«9-«t.«e.««.t levels of 



fargrt mjtfiena 5jS^i u ffi c I°^R»"i 0 SI d " 'f A,thou3h d ""°<*< ) <° r «• disadvantaged 
description u *2fSf , 4,xl p,4 M °" • *« «■ "»««•« 

and his/her successe are Cd .'ely^nfo^ J'i „r«r» . ^""JS 1 S pr ° 9re " is "»"»"OMl» measured 
•V number ol 'bis | reidVSr e"? y ci«s™c^^«t^uct?^7r c ^?^i^ e<1 i ri th1n th V«9 ul4r cl.ssrooo. using 
students In a separate - Intervention" c"!™oon i teeter ^ ? J u PP° r t'« drill for remedial 

lndt.1du.lu.tlon within each "aH?oom fccortlni ^.Itwillf ^" rUCti0M, 4id V" "W 5 ""' for program 
.ssessment of e.ch student's read nT" lis on 1 day-to-Sl, r lJTW" pr ° Vid " ; " chers w,th 4n " cu " te 




Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtltatt «g»e ^ 7 Foley ; or Robert B. Hamilton; 520 N.E. Ravenna Blvd., Seattle. WA 98115. 



Developmental Funding: iienc ESEA Title in IMn u 

Uiut titA mie in , j 0R p no. 75.77 Approved: H/io/75 

Compiled Sumtmr 19$ 1 
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PROJECT COAST: Cognltlvely Oriented Approach to Stills Te.chlng 

soTyfrU! ,W ' ljr ° r *"' t " > Pr ° gr *" """ ,4ngu4ge de «'°P«'*. «r»t«l>9. re.dlng. ..th. end proble 



ta^et aUdienCe Approved by JOPP ,„ students of .ll abilities and socioeconomic backgrounds in grades 
dHCriptiOn ■» -th «d creation skills (speaking, listening. 

se,nent provide the basis for direct in truct on d"^ n1 teacher "Sum* S Jf 1 ' dur . in ? th,S 
Contact the project about available training arm other services. 



use 



tOntaCt yjg/j^JJJ*; °< rector » p roJect COAST; 120 Lower/ Pl.t Fort Walton Beach. Ft 3254B. 



Developmental Funding: USC £ Folic Through J0RP No . 77 . 123c Approved: 2/4/B1 
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PSOjiCT CCHHUNW SCh00l 6 8R0NX PILLOW THROUGH 

A progran using positive reinforcement to teach reading, oath, and language. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dCSCriptiOn The primary goal of this Follow Through program 1s to produce achievement at or near grade 

r level In reading, math, and language. To achieve this goal, the classrooa environment 1s 

highly structured, relying on positive reinforcement, continuous progress monitoring, small-group team teaching 
Instruction, continuous in-classroom staff training, and parent involvement. 

Two motivational systems, token economy and performance contracting, are used to increase academic performance. 
Younger children receive tokens for appropriate academic and social behavior during Instructional periods, after 
each Instructional period, they exchange accumulated tokens for special activities of their rtofce in a back-up 
period. Older children contract to complete certain amounts of academic work 1n exchange for special activities. 
Smile-Grams providing recognition and reinforcement for academic progress are sent home weekly. 

Classes are divided into three groups of 10-12 children each and staffed by a teacher, an aide, and a parent 
volunteer. The teaching adults make frequent contacts with children, monitoring pupil progress and extending 
positive attention In the form of verbal praise and smiles. 

Parent training, parent Involvement activities, and assistance In using social, medical, and dental services 
available from commuT.t'y agencies *;*e also part of the program. 

Contact the project Jbout available training and other services. 



tOntfltt Phillip Kramer, Coordinator, Community School 6 Follow Through, District 12, 8ronx, 1000 £. 
Tremont Ave., Bronx, Hi 10460. (212) 893-o222 or -1385. 



Devekpmenta'i Funding: US0£ Follow Through J0RP Ho - 77-1205 Approve*: 4/15/81 

Compiled Summr 19$l 



PROJECT PR0J ECT CONQUEST 

A highly ind'viduallzed diagnostic and prescriptive reading progran. 



tQfQet QUdietKe Original )y approved as a reading program for grades 1-6, this progran now operates as a 
first-grade (repeaters) through ninth-grade program for students below grade level but 



potentially able. 



deSCtiptiOR Project Conquest, a clinical but flexible approach to reading, diagnoses the child's reading 
■ problems through a 17-step diagnostic procedure and prescribes an individualized, structured 

learning program to be followed by the child throughout tr.e year. The teacher receives extensive training in 
remediation, testing, and related areas. 

Pupils work prtnc^aPy alone in individual carrels while being supervised by clinicians and aides. Clinicians 
work individually with six sijdents for approximately 4S minutes, four and a half days a week. Friday is 
gaae day, and only group act U< ties are scheduleo. Learn- ng tasks are selected by teacher and/or student. 



Contact the project about a** ** v Mning and other services. 



COfltaCt Bettye P. Spann, Director Project Cono 
IL 62201. (o!8) 274-092© or -0517. 



of Education; 1005 State St., East St. Louis, 



ERIC 
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PROJECT CRITERION READING INSTRUCTION PROJECT (CRIP) 

An individualized language arts readiness protfran. 



forget audience 



Approved by JORp for grades pre.K through 3. 



dC$Ctipti0n Specific performance objectives are divided into four na;p r readiness areas- Psychomotor 
<w uuii „ f a i! ! ' U? 0r l } Urv )»W- These four areas are further seated h> 11 subdm- 

2 L T^' co ° rd1 ? 4,Jon ' d^ctionality. auditory discrimination and classical™ 
aJ ??J !S« 4t l? ' v,$ua conprehension. visual memory, oral composition, and oral vocabuliry. A hierarchy 
Of 115 reading readiness skills constitutes the CRIP continuum. ' nierarcny 

t?M d £ ^IS^TS^l 1 ? Wj** r00n *? er « Instruction Is geared to demonstrated individual needs. Activl- 
IIS) ?oJ£! * " " 0pen,cla$SroOT fa$Mon ' ' he ch ' ld ™ «rk independently or in 

Pre-klrtfergarten and kindergarten Children in the public schools meet for two and a half hours in oorninq or 

0 Sne^W^rLr'd! ^ Wek " "T- $eC ° nd *' ^ third '9^e student, are ^ihSdulSd ™m iL 
of one-hal f hour per day. five days per week. Teacher's aides are helpful f 0 r if -it amino the classroan 
inventory of equipment and instructional Supplies, recording test scores. anS assisting teachers " nonteacMng 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntatt ^; n % Sc ^ 0 d ^ t 01 f| 0 c 5^^!|?f5^^ "*«.on and Title :. School M Annex. 9| ,| Ave. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title I JORP No. 32 Approved: 4/9/73 

Compiled Sunwr 19$ 1 



PWtCT 

DAYTON DIRECT INSTRUCTION FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 

A program emphasizing snail-group face-to-fa.e instruction by teachers and aides using care- 
fully sequenced lessons to achieve proficiency in reading, oath, and language. 



taiyet audience 



Approved by JDRP for K-3. 



deUnptlOn \^..^\ on F °l °* Th ^9n Program attributes its Success to a system of carefully sequenced 
t,Ai n * nn ^ Skills in reading, math. an d language progranned for teacher use. highly specific teacher 
training, and careful monitoring of student progress. A positive-reinforced management system is employed. 

a T n«ir* 9 VZl? J??'*"'*. inS i r ; clion consisting of a fasi-«w...j series of programed questions and 

child™' « 5 I Jnticl t^TS' I erbal re$pon$tf$ »V Children, and requires basic teaching techniques to hold 
Children s attention. The following represents a basic teaching sequence teacher presents a task from a dovH- 

rtr 1 ; e US, J 9 $ i; e0f,ed ** $t10 " $ - ch " dre " rW><* "rbally. teacher evaluates'their an w e^forC g 
good responses, teacher uses a specified procedure to correct wrong answers, all tasks in a lesson are cralet«d 
following steps 1 to 4. children are given take- hone trials related to the lesson. Id are late! re\ieied*n 

Another aspect of the Program is active parent mvol/enent -- as fibers of the \«r en i Advisory Council as oarMc- 
and as classroom volunteers or paid paraprofessionals. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Willetta C. Weatherford. Director, or Laura H. Lansdown. Coordinator. Dayton Follow Through 
Resource Center. 3410 Hoover Ave., D7yton, OH 454Q7. (513) 268* 1641. 



ERIC 
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DEKALB COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: A Direct Instruction Model 

Basic reading, arithmetic, and language for disadvantaged rural Children. 



target au&tm Approved by JDRP for grades 1-3, Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 
In the program for four full years. 



dtStfiptlQt) To bring the performance of disadvantaged rur*1_ch11dren up to or near national norm tri 

■ all academic ireas, the Dekalb County FollowThroggh' program uses 0 1 STAR reading arithmetic, 

and language Instructional osterials and the teaching methods prescribed by 01STAR materials, positive reinforce- 
ment, group responses, tnoi'ldual turns, teaching to mastery, and immediate correction of errors. The. reading 
sequence focuses on decodlr} and comprehension (Level I), reading for understanding (Level II), and comprehension 
and information acquisition :Ulls (Level III). Arithmetic covers addition and subtraction (Level I), multiplica- 
tion, fractions, and complex addition and subtraction (Level II), and column addition, long division, complex 
multiplication, and story problems (Level III). The language sequence covers language as the basis for reading 
and standard spoken English, logical processes, usage, and rules of grammar and writing. When children finish the 
three-level sequence In each area, they move into the regular basal series used In the county. Social studies, 
spelling, science, and handwriting are taught throughout the program. One teacher and one or two aides work with 
a maximum of 25 children In groups of ten (fast learner*) or five (slow learners) for 35 minutes a day In each 
content area. Each classroom has Its own learning. and interest centers. Biweekly criterion-referenced tests 
measure children's progress. Health and other support services, staff development, and parent involvement 
activities are other parts of the program. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COfltflCt J im HcComick, 01 rector, DeKalb County follow Through, DeKalb County 
Third St.; Vetorans Building; Smlthvtlle. TN 37166. (615) 597-7450. 



Board o' Education, South 



Developmental Funding- uSOE.Collow Through 
Compiled 5umr 19$ I 
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DISCOVER THROUGH READING 

A remedial reading program for underachieves utilizing a modified tutorial, highly 
structured approach. 



target audienct 



Approved by JDRP for low-achieving students in reading, grades 2-3. (Limited grade 
span was due to available funding.) It has been used In other settings with grades i 
and 4-6, but no evidence o* effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



(It$tripti0f) Discovery Through Reading Is ah instructional program in reading that stresses rapid skill 
■ development for second- and third-grade 'tu^ents who are having (or have had) difficulties 

In their regjlar classroom. Its goals are the Improvement of students' ability to recognize words and improvement 
of the''* reading comprehension. In the Discovery project, teachers work with two students at a time In 45-minute 
sessions scheduled twice a week at a location outside the regular classroom. Each full-time Discovery teacher's 
maximum case load is 3>students. A key organizational feature of Instruction Is the "task sheet." an agenda 
that lists six specific activities to be completed by a student during each session. The task sheet helps 
teachers decide what tasks are within the capabilities of students. An important aspect of the project Is the 
way In which teachers Interact with students, emphasizing a style that provides students with a nonthreatenlng 
environment. A student com^tes only with hitasel f/hersel f , and performance and achievement art reinforced 
with concrete rewards. All activities are charted and graphed Immediately, showing teacher *nd student that 
progress Is being made and that goals are being achieved. # 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COf\taCt Dorothy Seff. Project Director, Clarkston Community Schools. 6590 Middle Lake Rd. , Clarkston, 
MI 48016. (313) 625-3330. 



Q Developmental funding- j$0t ESEA Title I 

ERIC Conplled Summer 1981 
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PROJECT EWU CHUOMOOO PREVENTIVE CURRICULUM (ECPC) 

A pro9ri« for high-risk first-grade students developing the perceptual, cognitive 
language skills they need to respond successfully to biglnnlnj «2lng iSSJictS 



tOrgtt QUdtetXt ^proved by JDRP for identified high-risk first-grade students. U h«s been used In 

deUriptiOn The project focuses on high-risk first-grade students by means of an 1nd1 yfdu^l 1<ed diagnostic 
first arade Ucklna aZrlt^n (H,9h : r \ $ * L ch dreo * re t h °" have ngmil capacity to learr. but who bigln 
first grade lacking p rereading perceptual skills and exhibit poor co,«cept and/or oral Wnauao#' di.w*]\v»#nf ? 

Jar^t/o^^ self-conti.ned unit, the prog r« can be Implanted ort * resource or 

p«n une oasis. Kight to Read and Title I funding sources are available to support adoptions. 



Contact the project about available training and other service 



CCMQtt Farber, Director; ECPC Program, 9240 S.W. 124 St.; Miami, FL 33176. (305) 251-5445. 



^Development*! funding: usqe £SEA Title 
Compile summr 19$ 1 



JORP Ho. 74-57 Approved: 5/23/74 



PROJECT EAST LAS y EGAS FOLLOW THROUGH: A oirect Instruction Model 

Reading oath, and language for bilingual, blcultural children In rural connunltles. 



targtt audience 



Approved by JORP for grades k-3. 



de$CriptiOn J"« 9<>a1 of the Cast Las Vegas Follow Through project Is development of enthusiastic and 



highly structured DISTAR system for reading, math, and oral language, 
lists to anticipate where children should be at the end of each schoo 



n each subject, 
school year. 



ong with the 
teachers work with skill 



responses, .nd t,U«k.y crlterlon-referenced testing iM reporMng ere^senM.I el^llTth, 

^^ir^ff^'rcS^ryrLiiK &v;«r r cu,tur " her,ti9e b > ■ J 



Contact the project about available trailing 4 nd other services. 

COntOCt JJJ Co««n«j °^«f"- ( y|t l« V.|4| Folio- Through, Us Veges City Schools. 90. DougUs *,«.. 



ERIC 
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The use of television in teaching reading skills to young children. 



target audience Approved by JQKP for children nrades 2-4 below gride level. 



QttCriptiOtt 'he Electric Company represents the fi.it Urge-scale experiment In th« use of television 

in tea:hing reading Skills to young h.ldren. Televised curriculum and its accompanying 
classroom materials are built around specific goals in 19 curriculum areas, tt began as a national program in 
many schools throughout the country and was incorporated as a part of the teaching program as a supplement to 
the rtgular school reading Instructional prolan. Show guides and suggested classroom activities are available. 



Contact U.R.H. Salt at One Lincoln Plaza. New York, NY 10023. (212) 595-3456 about available 
training and other services. 



CQntQCt Evelyn ?. Davis, Children's Television Workshop, One Lincoln 
" (212) 595-3456. 


Plaza. New York, NY 10023. 


Developmental funding: uSOE Office of Libraries and Learning 


JDJtP NO. 74-23. Approved: 4/29/74 
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PROJECT ELM,RA r0U( N THHOUGM PROJECT 

A comprehensive K-3 program for children from low- income fanllles. 



target audience Approved by JOKP for grades K-3. 



Ut$CfiptiOt\ Inls Program has two goals, to develop children's reading and oath ability and to help them 

' become confident, productive people. Systematic diagnosis of each child's strengths and 

weaknesses and an individualized approach to teaching are the basis of Instruction in reading, writing, oral 
language, and oath. The readlpg materials used are related to the children's experience, on the assumption that 
such Materials nake learning easier and motivate the children to read for pleasure. The classroom is organized 
in such a way as to make reading, writing, and oral expression Integral pirts of t^trydty school life. Math Is 
taught with a variety of manipulative materials, workbooks and textbooks, and such activities as measuring and 
weighing and making charts, graphs, and caps. The science, social studies, and health curricj'ums Include math 
and reading activities. 

Staff development a*i parent involvement are considered important for realizing the program's goals. Staff 
training emphasizes child assessment and planning a curricjlum that Is Individualized for each child. There are 
monthly meetings and workshops with staff developers, and Institutes are conducted at Bank Street College of 
Education. Parents receive regular reports about their children's progress and participate In activities In a 
school room provided for them. 

Extensive training is essential for successful Implementation. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQtt George Heloi. Director. Elmira Follow Through, Elmlra City School District, 310 Sullivan St., 
Eliilra. NY 14901. (607) 734-3309. 



ERLC 
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PROJECT £V£RY 3TU0£?(T EVERY DAY 



A diagnostic/prescriptive program designed to oeet the fundamental language, reading, and 
arithmetic skill needs of children in grades K-8 who score 1n the bottom CTBS quartile. 



forget audience Approved by JORP for low achie»erS In grades K-8. 



description Ongoing diagnosis of pupil need is the core of this program. Students are guided throuqh 

enc* is soeclflc to^r^M?^ fl^JiS^ un i" thCy 2 CM f vC ? dStery * £dCh dd >' $ teaching-learning experl- 
children 2r USiJ ^ h te * cher$ dnd ?araprofessionals are used to maintain a ratio of four or five 

* * n l °? t1 " reader that scores each teaching practice or exercise the morr^nt the student 

llJch* "J? 1 !!!" Sh f S 1n tMChin9 StrdtCSy p0SSib1e dnd dCt$ d$ d stron 9 «ot1vator for students and 

acuJftC d^thV^^ CU Vu f0r 45 rainiJteS d J ily * EdCh $tudent * $ P^* 11 P rov1d « three cha ges of 
Z.l^u'o^rET ? I concentration. The program 1$ an instructional management system using 

e ffZvtl T« l 25 e £, t J a . t « the r1 ? h J l""^ 110 " caches each student at the momen? it can be most 

nl^TrL \J£ ~ " **\erU>% copyrighted as the "Precision Teaching Program" form the major part of the 

121 c So f /or«erc1any available materials have been adapted for machine scoring, and teachers and aides are 

the program. A week- long workshop before the start of the school year is followed by biweekly half-day meetings. 
^ c 5!^ ?!?!* ^^ u 9ht to individualize instruction, recognize and teach to eacS student's eed' SS eS 
fS c!!!i??i e r <alS 4 pr0perl r dnd 5011(1 trials. This basic-sklils program is self-correcting, it draws attention 
:o specific learning problems and indicates where help is needed. In 10 years, more than .500 pages o Sf 13 

m r« ISZZtoX ? n l\ ? :TT J"' "lf-correctlng feature gives ? h e program potential VLlln ne 
instructional oeeds of any grcup of students in any region. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntOtt £ drUo " H « Singleton, Project Director, 3908 So. 12th St., Arlington. VA 22204. (703) 521-3885. 
Oarryl Boudreaux, Federal Project Administrator, St. Mary Parish School Board; P 0 Box 1239 
Morgan City, LA 70330. (504) 384-1250 or -0213. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title I 
Compiled Suawr 1981 
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PROJECT FL,NT rOLLOw THROUGH DIRECT INSTRUCTION RESOURCE CENTER 



?J a C e ?JZl op ! enented P r0 ? r f? u * 1n 9 the Oirect Instruction Method of Teaching Reading, Language, 
and Arithmetic to potentially low-achieving children. <.«iyuay<:, 



target audience 



ed'icatfon classroons 



Approved by JORP for low-incnn* children grades K-3. This program has been used in 
suburban, rural, and bilingual conmunlties and in compensatory, tainted, and special 
, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



Flint Follow Through provides comprehensive services to students. A parent-Implemented pro- 
ject, It encourages and facilitates active parental involvement at an advisory level. 




Instruction 
•jous staff 
classroom organl 



i. Individual student progress is regularly monitored though criterion-referenced rtaterials. Contin- 
developnent assures proficiency In correction/precorrec Jon strategies, behavior management, and 
>rgan1iation techniques. , 



Contact the project about .ailable training iu other services. 



COMaCt ! ;*r??ci ,n i? ms ^ 0Trector »/ 1,rtt r ° n °* Through, 923 i. Kearsley St., flint. MI 4d503. (313) 
762*1452. Nina M. Jones, Coordinator, 614 w. Home Ave., Flint, Ml 48505. (313) 762-1705. 



Developer tal Funding- j$0E Follow Through 
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PROJECT FLIPPIN FOUOW THROUGH. A Direct Instruction Model 



Basic reading, arithmetic, oral and written language, and spelling for economically disad- 
vantaged children. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades K-3. Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 
In the program for four full years. 



UtSCttpltOn Fllppin, Arkansas Is a rural community with a strong Head Start program for four-year-olds. 

The goal of Fllppin Follow Through is to build on the Head Start gains giving economically 
disadvantaged children a firm background In reading, mathematics, oral language, written language, spelling, 
science, and social studies so that they may compete later in life with their peers for higher education and 
vocational opportunities. The DISTAR Instructional System Is the core of the program* with three programmed 
levels each In reading, arithmetic, and language. Level I is begun In kindergarten. On completion of the three 
levels, regardless of grade level, children move Into the regular programs of Fllppin schools. 

The three levels of reading progress from decoding and basic comprehension through Increasing fluency and accu- 
racy, to reading for new Information, for understanding, and to apply rules and principles. Arithmetic is taught 
by a problem-solving approach, progressing from basic addition and subtraction to multiplication and fractions, 
regrouping, measurements, long division, and column addition, and .involves many story problems. The language 
sequence teaches standard spoken English and language as a basis for readirg comprehension. Names and classes of 
objects and concepts, logical processes' (causality, deductions, etc.), spelling, punctuation, rules of qnmar t 
and writing are all features of the language sequence. Learning tasks are presented to the children In groups 
of ten (fast learners) or five (slower learner's). One teacher and at least one aide staff each K-3 classroom, 
they are expected to use all of these techniques, teaching to mastery, group response, positive reinforcement, 
immediate correction of errors, individual turns, and rapid pacing. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtttaCt H^rgaret Hanna, Director, Fllppin Follow Through; P.O. Box 256, Fllppin, AR 72634. 



Developmental Funding: usOE FOLLOW THROUGH OORP No. 80-$0d Approved: 12/29/80 
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PROJECT -CW1ES CHIL0REN PLAY... - -- ATLANTA FOLLOW THROUGH/ INTERDEPENDENT LEARNING MODEL 

A program emphasizing use of instructional games and other self -management techniques for 
children to help them learn problem-solving skills and to reinforce basic skills. 



target audience Appro ed by JDRP for grades K-3. This program can be used with grades 4-6, but 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



QtSCfipttOf] The four major Interdependent .earning Model (ILM) developmental goals are independence, 

■ Interdependence, positive self-concepts, and positive attitudes toward learning. Learning 

activities are designed to promote these goals and to reflect the culture and environment of the children. 
Classroom management, which includes room arrang&aent , grouping, scheduling, record keeping, evaluation, class- 
room rules, and team functioning, is one of the most Important model processes used to accomplish these goals. 
Children work in small groups, independent of direct adult participation. Heterogeneous skill* level grouping 
is encouraged so that children learn from their peers. Children schedule the majority of their own work activities 
and record and evaluate the results of their own work. The model combines principles of programmed instruction, 
cognitive-developmental, and group process theories. A variety of Instructional game formats is used to Implement 
these principles. The Transactional Instructional Games are Table Games, Conversation Games, and Street/Folk/ 
Musical Games. Instructional content Is "plugged In" to the games according to the children's needs and levels. 
The Integrated Skills Method of teaching reading is used to coordinate Small-group reading instruction in the 
Direct Approach to Decoding with the basal series used in individual schools. All instructional processes'— 
instructional games, classroom management system, and reading program -- help children to achieve the four major 
goals and enable teachers to be responsive to children's Interests *nd learning styles. As In all Follow 
Through programs, the ILM implemented in the Atlanta Public Schools has strong parent involvemev.. Comprehensive 
health, psychological, and support services are emphasized. Staff development and evaluation arc continuous for 
al I components. 

Contact the project about available training and other services 



C0(\taCt Stella S. Lewis, Director, or Jeanne M. Gray, Coordinator, "Games Children Play...", Atlanta 

Public Schools, 2960 Forrest Hill Drive Southwest, Atlanta, GA 30315, (404) 762-7206 or -6386. 



q Developmental Funding USOE Follow Through JDRP No. 77-121 Approved: 3/17/77 
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PKQftCl m rd - ASS 80RO RIuHT -TO-READ PROJECT 

An ^dividual wed. diagnostic/prescript we, coiplete reading program based 
ass?sm>nt of staff and comunity needs. 



on a district 



target audience 



Approved 'by JDRP for students grades K-3, This progran has been jsed in other settings 
with students pre-K through grade 6, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 
to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCnptlOn An essential element of the Right-to-Read program is a comprehensive assessment of student 

tl . reading competencies, staff capabilities in the teaching of reading, and comunity (including 

parenta interest m reading p.-ograns. On the basis of this assessment, a program of staff development, reading 
instruction, and comnunity support is drawn up and put into operation. Both assessment and program development 
a IfL responsibility of a Local 'Jnit Task force appointed by the superintendent and comprised of district staff 
•nepers and parents. Upon entering the program, each child receives a battery of teacher-administered diagnostic 
reading tests. Teachers use test resets to ascertain each child's instructional reading level. Teachers then 
write individual Instructional sequences for each Child, which they follow either on a one-to-one basis or with 
small groups of children who are at the sane developmental stage. Each child progresses at an appropriate rate 
for h s or her developnental level. The drrdy of reading skills used co^es from comnercially available source*. 
Districts interested in replicating the program .nay write their own skill ir ray or use one or .Tore of those avail- 
able commercially. 

Staff nepers inaugurate this program and carry it out on the strength of a staff development program directed 
by the Right-to-Read Coordinator. A.Wng the topics covered are development of instructional materials and proce- 
dures of classroon management that complement the individualization of reading instruction. Comunity interest 
in the prograq has resulted in the formation of a parent volunteer group whose members serve as classroom aides 
and reading tutors. 

Contact the project about available tranng and other services. 



COMaCt ?2!;25 h y o Un 9 < iens. Readin 9 Coordinator. Carpenter St. 4 Bowe Blvd.. Glassboro, NJ 08023. 
(609) 831-6366. 



Developmental Funding* USOE ESEA Title III 
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PROJECT " M METRIC" A Supplemental Uw-Cost Metric Curricula 

A low-cost metric Curr'olum that supplements existing programs. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students of all abilities, grades 5-3. It has been used in 
other settings with grades K-4 and 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been 
submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 

The unique design of "ao Metric" provides interested 'Metropolitan and rural school systems 
as well as connunities with a model for incorporating metric education into existing 
instructional prograns at minimal additional cost and with no additional personnel. 

This innovative program includes an ele-nentary and secondary CurrlCjlun for all pupils in the school population 
and iden: fies a range of teaching techniques involving the pupils in a variety of han/s-on activities using 
netric equipment. Audio, visuals, and ganes are also utilized to accomodate the special needs of all students. 
To provide additional in-depth understanding of netrics. the inservice requires teachers to participate 1n the 
same netric exercises that are used in the classroom. T he CurriCjlun is arranged so that it does r • intrude 
on an already crowded schedule but enhances metric instruction as teachers integrate it into approo, .ate instruc- 
tional areas. 

Jpon request by school systems implementing the program, trained personnel are a/atlable to conduct a lb-hour 
inservice for school personnel. Content of this inservice include: background in netric measurement . orientation 
\0 the Curriculum juides, ise uf metric equipment, and a plan for implementing the .jrogran w'thin the regul jr 
Curriculum. ' 



EMC 



Contict the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt John [ « *-Her. Director. "Go Metric" Project. Or Roger c ,. Kruse. Director of Federal Programs. 

Msa Public Schools. 302/ S. Mew Haven. P.O. Box 45208. Msa, 0< 74146. (918) 743-3381, 



Oeveloprental funding osul LSIA Titles III and IV-C 
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PROIICT GULF PORT FOLIOM THROUGH: Hatheoagenic Activities Program (MAP) 



Comprehensive education and intellectual development, emphasizing math, for economically 
deprived children in grades 1-3. 



target audienu Approved by J«\P for grades 1 and 3. 



QtSCTipUOtt Gulf port Follow Through progra-n is based on the University of Georgia Mathemagemc 

Activities Program, which emphasizes mathematlC in the context of classroom environments 
that stipulate cognitive growth through concrete activities and intt Actual challenge for the children. 

The desired classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes, learning activities must be based 
on. what children already know and at the same time stretch and challenge them, the teacher must assess each 
child's developmental level. Intellectual growth occurs only through active involvement, so raartpulation of 
objects is called for. Independent activity Is necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice, and to 
exercise such self-regulation, children select activities and work Independently. In addition, many structured 
and tmal t-group lessons involve the teacher or aides. 

Teachers use a variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia. Regular inservlce training on teaching 
techniques and Piagetian assessment is conducted with guidance frc*.. the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent involvement are other 
essential elements of t'le University of Georgia model. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Jo Kelley, Director, Gulfport Follow Through Project. 1906 17th Ave., P.O. Box 22U, Gulfport. 
HS 39501. (601) 864-3392. 



Developmental Funding- USOE Fol low Through 
Compiled Summer 1981 



JORP No. 80-51e Approved: 2/2/81 



PROIICT FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT 



A comprehensive program including an experience-based basic skills curriculum for children in 
r)i6lt11 i ngual classrooms. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



Ut$tnptlOn Based on the Bank Street College of Education developmental-Interaction model, the purpose of 
• the Hawaii Follow Through Project is to further the cognitive, affective, social, and physical 

development of low-incone children, most of whom have a limited command of English. The experience-based 
Integrated curriculum, which emphasizes reading and Bath, is expected to motivate the children to engage in~both 
formal and informal classroom activities as well as to develop children's attitudes toward other people and 
their ability to conduct themselves well in a group. The teacher's consideration of the children's developmental 
needs and levels of Interest and learning styles results in Individualization of the curriculum. In addition, 
ongoiny assessment and child study are important aspects of e*ch teacher's functions. The language experience 
approach, which Integrates oral language, reading, and writing instruction and which makes learning relevant 
and reantngful, is considered especially appropriate for children with mixed language backgrounds. The integrated 
curriculum allows for practice in applying math skills, expeclally through social studies activities. Classrooms 
staffed by a teacher ind an aide are set up as workrooms for self-directed learning in reading, math, language, 
arts and crafts, and music, and children are encouraged to take respons 'bi • ity for the materials they select and 
use. A supportive learning environment permits child-child and aduit-chi'd interactions as part of the daily 
learning process. 

Staff development is based on the premise that teachers ujst consider themselves learners, too. and parents are 
encouraged to assume a role in their children's learning, both in school and at hone. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Jan et Sunida, Director, Hawaii Follow Through Project, Hawaii State Departnent of Education, 
2106 10th Ave., Honolulu, HI 96816. (808) 737-1949. 



q Developmental Funding* 



US0E follow Through 



JDRP No. 77-156C Approved: 4/22/81 



15% 



PftOllCT HIGHER horizoms 



A prograa for students with reading retardation problems, with «s coordinated effort in 
language arts development In ait content areas. 



tQrCJtt QUdltntt Approved by JORP for students in grade 9 with reading retardation problenS. This program 
A.tt^ «ki. c w » h *,: been ^ in other seUin 9* * itn students in grades 7, 3, and 10 with reading retar- 
dation problems, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description The primary goal of the reading section of the program is to enable a student to raake eight 
months' reading progress during the school year and thereby regain lost ground. Other coals 
KlK^ r ° Ve ?f nt speec 5' flMthemat1 «» science, and social studies, helping students to adjust to high school 
behavior patterns, expanding students' background of experience, and improving sel f-concept. After cwipletlnq 
one year in the program, students are evalualed and nay return-to ^he regular school ortw**.- Cnrollee^re 
w'thin normal range of Intelligence and without serious emotional probleas but have one to four years of redding 
retardation, The speech of many 1s affected by a second language or dialect. Students are counseled frequently 
by the Higher Horizons counselor and instructors. The counselor-student ratio is one counselor to 100 students. 
Collaboration between instructors in the various subjects makes it possible to remedy weaknesses in lanquaqe 
arts and other classes. * * 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt i? hn Dl Benedetto, Resource Coordinator, Higher Horizons 100, Hartford Public High School ? 

55 Forest St., Hartford, CT 0610S. (203) 278-5920, Robert Nearine, Title I Director; Hartford 
8oard of Education, *249 High St., Hartford, CT 06103. (203) 566-6074 



Developmental Funding: state ES£A Title i JDRP No. 74-26 Approved: 4/29/74 

Compiled Suxmvr 1981 



PROJECT HIT MV)h In t en ^ty Tutoring 

An itdwidualized instruction program for sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students 
identified as deficient in basic grade-level reading and/or mathematics skills. 



target audience Approved by JD»P for grades 6-8. 



dt$CfiptlOI) HIT centers provide »n individualized instruction program designed (in the reading center) to 
^ ... , develop vocabulary and comprehension skills and (in the math center) to increase computational 

abilities, problem-solving abilities, and understanding of mathematical concepts. Sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade students identified as deficient in reading and/or mathematics are selected for HIT participation on the 
basis of performance at least one year below grade level on standard tests and by observations of the classroom 
teacher. The HI, method actively Involves tutors, tutees, a certified teacher, and two paraprofessional aides. 
Tutoring focuses on peer-teaching and rei nf orcenent techniques developed primarily from principles of progra-wed 
instruction. Tutors from grades 7 and 8 assist sixth-grade tutees in developing grade-level skills and reinforce 
correct performance. This interaction also helps the tutors upgrade their own skills. Tutees who were in the 
prograi during sixth grade are given priority selection as tutors In seventh and eighth grade when skill deficien- 
cies in those tutees still exist. This highlights the importance of reciprocity in the teaching-learning relation- 
ship, despite the small differences in ability between tutors and tutees. The two basic HIT center components 
are the instructional system and the motivational system. The primary features of the instruction program are 
daily cucjiation of the percentage of correct responses for each tutee and use of instructional materials that 
carefjlly control introduction ot new concepts and «ncorporate frequent review. The motivational system is 
crucial to optimal student progress. Tutees receive points for correct responses which accumulate in a "bank 
boo*- and are redeemable for tangible rewarjs. Tutors receive points and rewards on the basis of attendance 



Contact the project about jvailable training arid other services. 



COMaCt f*9 3/ndrtan. Public Information Officer, Highland Park School District, 20 Baitlett. Highland 
Park, MI iW)3. (313) 9S6-0130. y 



Developmental funding: jvrt EStA Title 1 

£^J^|(^ Compiled Sumr*>r f*91 



JDRP No. 74-9 



Approved: 1/8/74 



47 155 



PROIECT IMPROVEMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS 



Reading centers providing an individualized approach to remedial reading for educationally 
deprived children. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for pupils in grades 1-8 who are reading below grade level. 



I 



description Reading centers established in participating schools are staffed by a reading teacher and 

an aide who work with 10-12 children per period every day for the regular school term. 
Diagnostic tests are administered to determine specific needs of Individual children. A "Need Sheet" is 
prepared for each child, providing a written prescription to help in mastering basic reading skills and to 
reinforce classroom learning. A "Weekly Plan" sheet is maintained for each class, listing plans for each 
child. Correlation with regular classroom activity is stressed.) Teacher's aides and parents are assigned to 
work with children needing additional help over and above that received in the classroom aOd reading center. 
Parent part 1c lotion* Ur,pugh.«oIunieer^worJ;.aadj©rJcshops , Is a, significant aspect of the project. Individu- 
alized attention shows the pupil that he/she Is iRJpoTTdTjr^nd-caft. e^cel In sone way, reinforcing the primary 
goal of the project: to meet Individual needs of students and hjelj^ thenTacTiieve tne-»r~potentUj . 

Materials used Include the Hoffman Reading Prograa supplemented by numerous other commercially available and 
teacher-aade materials. 

Students are selected for the program on the basis of scores from standardized tests (below SQth-f>erCentile)' 
scores from diagnostic tests, cumulative record cards, teacher opinions, posttest scores of previous TiUe I 
students, and learning disabilities. 

Contact the pro;ect about available training and other services. 



COIltaCt Elizabeth Dickson, Improvement of Basic Reading Skills. Sylacauga City Schools; P.O. Orawer 
1127, Sylacauga, AL 35150. (205) 245-5345 or 249-0393. 



Developmental funding: USOE ESEA Title I 
Compiled Suxmr 1981 



JDRP No. 74-109 Approved: 10/18/74 



PROJECT lMPROvl « G ACHIEVEMENT (REA0ING) THROUGH >\Si OF TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES 

A Personal 'zed and concentrated reading Inprovement program for secondary students. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for students grades 10-12 reading two or more years below grade level 
rfHh low or failing orades in English classes. It has been used in other settings with 
grades 7-9, out no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



deSCriptlOn Th1 * project treats the problea of readi ng def iciency in secondary students through personalized 

7 and concentrated interaction, personalized in that the adult/student ratio is most often one- 
to-one. concentrated in that instruction occurs dally, one period per day. Each student's reading skills are 
thoroughly analyzed during the first few weeks. Instruction and rebuilding of attitude begin on a personalized 
basis~at the point uf identified deficiency (in many cases at point zero \n the reading process). Individual 
records of areas of weakness and patterns of unprovenent are maintained. The importance of personal interest 
and positive reinforcement frou the adult jide cannot be overemphasized. Reading instruction develops within 
'he context of the total language ar-.s curricula. The project teacher and a tea* of eight aides supplement the 
regjl ar teacher's instruction. 



Con»ict the ^ro^ect jbout amiable training and other services. 



COnlQCt Leon AW. . ') i ret* >r . r >t / hew Hijh school Project, Cache County School Jntoct. 20o3 North 
l<"h ,*s>, Logan. J T 44321. (301) /0.>-3925. 



O DevVToV^nlaT"riJrT<lTfKi , ~ *rrr 

ERIC 



_J DRPjNo _/4. HO Approved. 2/25/75 



i l**<i sutmoi iv$l 



9-48 1 



PROiECJ IRIT; IntensWe R"ding Instructional Teams 

A laocratory project for third- and fourth-grade students with difficulty in reading. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for pupils- in grades 3-4 who are deficient in the basic skills of 

reading and language. The program has been used in other settings with grades 1, 2, 
and 5-8 and as a Summer program, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 1RIT features a carefully individualized diagnostic approach made possible by low student- 
teacher ratios and the use of a wide variety of materials and equipment. The unique features 
of IRIT are the high-intensity and team approach toward reading instruction, forty-five students per team of 
teachers are selected for each of the three 10-week cycles. The teachers have classes of approximately lb pupils 
and ill pupils see each teacher daity. The program design includes three areas of concentration, encoding- 
decoding, individualized reading, and vocabulary/comprehension. Students move from one area to the next at 
approximately one-hour intervals. Pupils return to their sending teachers in the afternoon for Instruction in 
other basic subjects. The individualized reading area provides a wide variety of reading materials and offers 
assignments that en> ich the student's background, promote written and oral language skills, and instill pleasure 
in reading. The vocabulary and comprehension area puts emphasis on the various subskills of comprehension. 
Meaningful experiences are provided In order to promote concept development. Encoding-decoding uses an Individu- 
alized approach^ assist the student in his/her ability to attack new words and get meaning from them. The 
specific skills needs in phonics are taught to develop Independent methods of word analysis. The IRIT teachers 
work with students for the entire morning. They spend the afternoon preparing the individualized lessons, 
discussing the skills of the 45 students, coordinating the lessons for them, and updating their individual records, 
developing new instructional materials based on student needs, meeting with teachers and par^its from thp sending 
schools, participating In professional developoent and training sessions, and providing mservice training for 
other classroom teachers. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Donal(1 Carso, Coordinator of Reading and Communication Arts, 249 High St., Hartford. CT 06103. 

(203) 566-6036. Anna Cinochowski, Consultant/Trainer, 56 Noraan D? . , South Windsor, CT 06074. 
(203) 644-8041. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE ESEA Title I JDRP Ho. 74-11 Approved: 2/20/74 

Compiled Sunwr 1981 



PKOfECT EARNING TO READ 8Y READING 



A unique method of teaching reading to sub-par achievers at upper-elementary through junior 
college levels who have failed to Progress with <.he use of conventional methods and materials, 
especially useful in alternative schools. 



target audience Approved by JDR* 1 for students from upper-elementary through adult levels with poten- 
tial for reading and/or reading Improvement. 



de$CfiptiOt) The program Is a multimedia system for teaching reading especially applicable to students 
* reading be'w 3.0 Grade Placement Level (GPL), Including nonreaders, and effective through 

6.0 GPL. Reading With Symbols (cued reading using familiar objects to represent sounds) begins at primary 
level and progresses through an approximate tenth-grade reading level, It represents a new approach to phonetic 
and sight-word vocabulary development. Students (usually in groups of three) read orally to a teacher or aide 
an approximate 700 pages of cued stories. The system also incorporates "read-along" materials (radio plays, 
short stories, and captioned filmstrips), to be used either in conjunction with upper-level Reading With Symbols 
materials or alone for students at higher reading levels (GPL 3 and 5-8). Symbols representing 34 basic sounds 
are learned through use of a workbook. (Instruction on an individual or small-group basis is recommended.) 
Students learn symbol-sound relationships in less than one week. Thereafter, they read orally daily until 
they have progressed through the set of 16 cued readers. After completion of the first six books (2.0 to 4.5 
reading level), the identical stories are read in the uncued version. This cued reading provides a bridge to 
regular reading and an opportun'ty to teach the more significant conventional rules of phonics, and furnishes 
an opportunity for assessment of reading progress. Read-along mater als (24 half-hour short-story segments 
and 40 radio plays ranging fron 15 to 90 minutes in length) are "Sed at a higher level of the program. Instruc- 
tion in preparing this type of material as veil as read-along captioned fMmstrips is provided in the teacher 
training program. ■• 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CO!]tQCt p hilip K. Glossd, Director, 18 N. 8anner Dr.. Sonora, CA 95370. (209) 532-3556. Orval S. 

Hillnan, Dlrectur, Reading Learning Center, P.O. 8ox 778, Jamestown, CA 95327. (209) 984-5741. 



Developmental funding uSOE ESEA Title III 
Compiled Sunr^r 1981 



JDRP No. 74-37 Approved: 4/29/74 



PROjECT 111 Cmu r0UC,H T ^OUGH. Mathemagemc Acti vitles Program (MAP) 



Comprehensive education and intellectual development, emphasising nath, for economically and 
educationally deprived children in grades 1.3. 



target audience Approved by JOR? for grades 1 and 3. 



deSCnptiOt] The Lee County Follow Through program Is based on the University of Georgia Matheoagemc 
Activities Prnqpa-,, *hf Ch emphasises mathematics In the context of classroom environments 
that stimulate cognitive growth and the acquisition of basic academic skills through concrete activities and 
intellectual challenge for the children. Each classroom Is staffed by a certified teacher and two aides. 

The desired classroom environment evolves fran these principles and processes Learning activities .oust be 
based on what children already know and at the same tine stretch and challenge them, the teacher oust assess 
each Child s developmental level. Intellectual growth occurs only through active involvement, so manipulation 
of objects is called for. Independent activity is necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice, and 
to experience Such self-regulation, children select activities and work independently. In addition, many struc- 
tured and snail-group lessons involve the teacher or aides. 

A variety of gu'des prepared by the University of Georgia is used by the teachers, together with district- 
approved materials. A specially trained resource teacher provides regular inservice training, visits classrooms 
each day, and gives two demonstration lessons every month. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent involvement are other 
essential elements of the University of Georgia model. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Sa51 Cec1, » Director, Lee County Follow Through Project, 
(703) 346-1389. 



P.O. Box 46B, Jonesville, YA 30602. 



Developmental funding: usOE Follow Through 
Compiled Suxrmr 1981 



JORP No. 80-51d Approved: 2/2/81 



PROJECT LEFLORE COUNTY (MISSISSIPPI ) FOLLOW THROUGH RESOURCE CENTER 



A program based In part on the cognitive-developmental theory of Jean Piaget and the educa- 
tional philosophy of John Dewey that blends open-ended child-initiated activities with 
teacher-structured lessons. 



target audience Approved by JURP for school adni nistrators, teacher trainers, paraprofessionals, 

and teachers of grades K-3. Intended beneficiaries are children and their parents.' 



Qt$CriptiOl\ The leFlore County Follow Through prograa employs the High/Scope cognitively oriented cur- 
riculum as a framework for education. This Curriculum was developed by the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation of Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Children assume responsibility for their a-n learning by planning sel f. initiated activities, carrying out their 
plans, presenting what they have learned, and sharing their experiences with others. Teaching teams structure 
specific learning experiences based on children's needs and their ability to learn a concept or skill. Adults 
help Children apply acquired skills within student-initiated Projects. Through this process, Children become 
knowledgeable In the areas of writing and reading, mathematics, science, social studies, music, physical educa- 
tion, health, and sa f ety. 

Recognising that parental commitment to children's education is a major factor in a Child's s;hool Success, the 
LeFlore County Follow Through project has developed and Implemented a parent program that takes the school to 
the home and brings parents to the school. Parents participate In classroom activities and use school facilities 
for group meetings and workshops. Through these efforts, parents have contributed their knowledge, skills, and 
resources to the school's educational goals and at the seme time have extended their formal school training. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CO(\taCt K^rt Pickett, or Linoa Brower, Educational Service Building, Hi-way 82 West, Greenwood. KS 
3B930. (601) 457^4819 or 455-4107. 



Developmental Funding* 
Compiled Summon 19$ 1 



US0E Follow r hro <jh 



JDRP No. 77-123 Approved: 8/18/77 



9-50 
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/ 



PROJECT mC: Mtisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum 

A multisensory approach to beginning readiness that emphasizes slow pacing of skills, diagno- 
sis of student needs, and inservice training of teachers and administrators. 



target 



audience 



Approved by JDRP as a K-l reading program for students from low-income faailies in rural 
. . . . . Jt area$ arKl a$ , an inservice program for teachers and administrators. MARC also serves 

grade Z students, remedial readers, learning-disabled students, special education students, and students in urban 
settings, but r»o evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

description Project MARC trains teachers to use a systematic approach in teaching reading. It combines 

instruction materials, multisensory techniques, and teacher training in a practical, effective 
program. Students are grouped for instructional purposes based upon continuous diagnosis, and are taught throuqh 
a combination of activities designed to use all the learning modalities. Kindergarten materials and techniques . 
focus on developing knowledge of letters and sounds as well as concepts. Children are taught letters and sounds ' 
through a unique technique called The Linkages, which integrates auditory, visual, and kinesthetic modalities to 
enable children to learn through the avenue most appropriate to their needs. Materials for this level include 

1 ntJEt r,°rrtl et ,VJ J'EhV*!! nf^^J $0 2? d paC *' readlne$$ ">eets and a poetry book, language master 

alphabet cards, and an alphabet drill pack. First-grade materials emphasize linguistic word families, decoding 
and word attack skills, and vocabulary and comprehension skills. During initial reading instruction, the teacher 
uses blending techniques that feature multisensory learning, slow pacing, and reinforcement of the processes in- 
volved in decoding, tach lesson focuses on one linguistic or phonetic feature, and workbooks and supplementary 
materials supply reinforcement activities. As students progress, instruction and reading oecome more complex, so 
that once children complete the series it is easy for then t« lake the transition to commercial basal reading 
materials. Reading materials include storybooks, reinforcement exercises, tapes and worksheets, diagnostic instru- 
ments, and 16 readers, workbooks, and manuals. The teacher tramin 3 program is described in a guide with accom- 
panying cassette tapes. The guide covers materials, philosophy, multisensory techniques, teaching reading, diag- 
nosis, classroom games, learning centers, and conducting a training session. 

Contact the project about available training and other servicr ,. 



COntaCt 926 h 7909 ryfMn ' ° 1reCt0r ' pr °J ect MARC » Box 98. Crawfordvi 1 le. FL 32327. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JORP No. 79.7 Approved- 3/16/79 

Compiled Siumr 1981 



PRO}[CT " "ATTESON F3UR-DIMENSI0NA1. READING PROGRAM 



A nultitext. individualized, comprehensive reading ski 1 Is-devel opnen»al reading program for 
grades 4-8. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 4-8. 



ERJC 



deSCriphOn ^he program' s goal is that students reach a level in the reading-skills sequence ccmenSurate 

with their reading-expectancy level. T*-> four dimensions are developing basic skills that 
students need In urder to read critically, purposefully, and appreciatively, teaching students to use reading 
as a tool for learning, fostering an appreciation of literature, and developing permanent interests in reading 
for enjoyment. Students progress through a series of individualized learning packages covering 108 behavioral 
objectives, omitting the skills they have already iwsstered. Activities noted in the learning packages direct 
the student to selections in various reading texts appropriate to his/her independent reading level. Activities 
are varied and increase in level of readability and complexity following Bloom's taxonomy. Criterion-referenced 
tests include a placement test, pretest, posttests, and sub-skills tests for all 108 objectives. A management 
system consisting of class record sheets and individual pupil-progress charts shows the student's growth in 
reading. This sk il ls-devel opnent portion of the program is expected to take from 40-60 percent of the total 
reading time. The remainder of the time Is devoted to application of skills through a variety of reading-language 
activities to provide a wel l-integrsted reading program. 

Adopters are trained in the use of cloze procedure, readability formulas, application of behavioral objectives, 
writing of learning packages, diagnosis and placement of students, and program operation. (The Hatteson Program 
'$ intended M be a baste skil ls-devel opnent reading program. It is not a supplenent to a basal reader series.) 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Allan Oornself. Matteson School OiStrtct 162, 21244 Illinois St.. MatteSon. IL 60443. 
(312) '48-0100. 



Developmental funding 
Compiled Sunwr 1981 



USOE [SEA Title III 



JDRf MO. 77-109 Approved: 2/25/77 
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PROflCT HcCOftMICK COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP) 

Comprehensive education and Intellectual deve' *aent. emphasizing nath, for economically 
deprived children in grades K-3. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades 1 and 3. 



descrip iJOfl The McCormck County Follow Through program is based on the University of Georgia Mathecagenic 

Activities Program, which emphasizes •»-'^* i matics in the context of classroom environments 
that stimulate cognitive growth through concrete actl ities and intellectual challenge for the children. 

The desired classroco environment evolves from t^ese principles and processes. Learning activities must be 
based on what children already know and at thr» same time stretch and challenge then, the teacher must assess 
each child's developmental level. Intellect <al growth occurs only through active involvement, so manipulation 
of objects is called for. Independent activity is necessary for learning, so children oust exercise choice, and 
to experience such self-regulation, children islect activities and work Independently. In addition, rvany struc- 
tured and small-group lessons involve the teacher or aides. 

A variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia is .jsed by the teachers. Regular inservice training 
on teaching techniques and Plagetian assessment is conducted with guidance from the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services,* and parent Involvement are other 
essential elements of the University of Georgia model. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtltQtt Ml ^ r ed Knight, Director, McCormick County Follow Through Project, McCormick County Public 
Schools. ?.0. 8ox 687, McCormick, SC 29335. {803) 465*2398. 



Developmental Funding: u$oe Follow Through JDRP No. 30-5lc Approved: 2/2/8. 

Compiled Suwmrnr 19$ I 



PROJECT ^TRICS MA0E EASY 



A systematic "hands-on" approach to metrication that includes field-tested techniques, 
activities, an assessment system, and staff development materials. 



torget audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades 1-8. 



de$tTiptiOtl Metrics Made Easy has developed strategies and materials for instruction m the International 

r System of Units (SI Metric Measurement System) at the elementary school level. The program 

encompassts mathematics, science, social science, and consumer education, and provides inservice education for 
teachers and parents. It Improves student skills In. measuring in metric units, defining metric terms used in 
cavwn measurement problems, and solv.ng problems in metric format. The measurement curriculum includes three 
broad goats. 26 objectives, and more than 100 suggested activities. Tf<e program has developed and packages three 
components. The first is formal preservlce/lnservlce for teachers. The second is a metric instructional model 
•structured by level (K-3, 4-6, 7-8) which Includes a Teacher Resource Guide containing activities and Instruc- 
tional sequences, materials for hands-on measurement experiences, and an assessment program ($15 each). This 
guide also includes a training format for paraprofesslonals and/or teacher trainers and 25-30 weekly 40-minute 
lessons. Each leison Includes hands-on measuring activities and individual student follow-up worksheets. The 
third component consists of classroom assistance In the implementation year from a trained metric paraprofessional. 
A unique project -deve I oped system couples student ana teacher inservice and awareness. Following training, 
netric paraprofesslonals disseminate Information and conduct demonstration lessons. Teachers learn along with 
their students. Under at other option, teachers with metric background and adequate metric i«easurecent tools can 
purchase the Teacher Resource Guide separately. However, pre/posttest data are required by the project. 



Contact the project abuut available training and other services. 



COntaCt Karan Spane. Project Director. Metrics Made Easy, Ocean View School District, 16940 "B" St. 
Huntington 8each. CA 92647. (714)846-7013. 



ERIC 



Developmental Funding* 
Compiled Sunner 19$ 1 



USOE £ SE A Title lv-C anj 
Metric Education Program 



JDRP No. 79-31 Approved: 7/11/79 



PROJECT m HAVEN FnLL0W THROUGH PROJECT 

Comprehensive services for low-Income families and Children with preschool experience. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



description The goakof this program Is to help children become confident. Inventive, responsive, and 
productive people. To achieve this goal, it uses a multidimensional learning process for 
adults and children that features assessment of each child a J an individual ized prograa based on consultations 
'.flOng tht entire teaching team. This team consist'* of ciassroora teacher, teaching assistant, staff 
developer, psychologist, social worker, paren.s, n«r>e. spwch therapist, community worker, and Bank Street 
tollege of Education advisor. Social studies, **v,iasiz1ng the children's environment and the people In it. 
supplies the framework for the curriculum. Children ask questions and find their own answers through first-hand 
experiences on field trips and by conducting Interviews. Recording Information and ideas helps children practice 
language and oath skills. Classroom life and discussions help to develop problem-solving skills. Instruction 
in reading folTows the language experience approach and is supplemented by basal readers and trade books. Math 
concepts and logical thinking *re taught by means of manipulative paterials, charts, graphs, confutation, and 
problem-solving stories. 

Parents are actively Involved in their children's school life In a variety of ways. They volunteer in the class- 
room, they are members of the policy advisory committee, which gives them an active voice in school prograo policy 
decisions; and they participate In activities that develop their own Interests, skills, and careers and in 
activities that help them understand how their children grow and learn. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CCXtQCt Audrey P. Manl, Director, New Haven follow Through Project, c/o Roger Sherman School, 765 i\n 
St.. Hew Haven. CT 06511. (203) 787-6456. 



Developmental funding: USOE follow Through 
CoaptUd Swamr 1981 



JDRP NO. 77-156g Approved: 4/24/81 



PROJECT Nlc ^S AVENUE fOLLOW THROUGH. A Oirect Instruction Model 



Basic reading, arithmetic, and language for low- income, nOnwhite, inner-city children in 
grades K-3 and a program for their parents. \ 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades 1-3. Approved grade levels are based on claims for children 
in the program for four full years. 



Qe$CnpU0n To increase the skills that participating children have acquired m their preschool programs 
so they can compete with more fortunate peers, the Nichols Avenue follow Through prOgrata re- 
lies on highly structured D I STAR materials ^n reading, arithmetic, and language, which carefully sequence tasks 
to -nsure skill roastery. The content Of each three-level sequence is as follows Reading I jnd II, decoding and 
comprehension, Reading III, reading for and making use of new information. Arithmetic I. basic addition and sub- 
traction. Arithmetic II, multiplication, fractions, column addition and subtraction, and measurement. Arithmetic 
III. column multiplication, long dinsiOn, subtraction with regrouping, and story problem. Language I and II, 
comprehension. Language III, reasoning and rules of graj»nar and structure. Physical education, art. and science 
are taught by district resource teachers. Lessons are presented to the Children in snail groups of six to ten for 
30 to JS minutes a da/ in each content area. Criterion-referenced tests cover the content of each nine weeks of 
instruction, results are used to pface piipfls in the proper group. A competency-based curriculun resource teacher 
operates a reading and -uthematics skill center, conducts demonstrations of Competency-based curricjla, and 
offers special programs f^r students needing reinforcenent. A fjll range of support services, preservice and 
regular mservice for teachers, and a parent advisory comittee are other parts of the program. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COfltQtt Oo'uthy **ice, Ttrector, Nichols Avenue Follow Through, Martin Luther m Ave., S.l. 
Wasmn jton, t)C 20020. (202) 708*>. 



^ Developmental c unding 

J^J^J(^ to<r/>i led Somcr 118 L 



JSOE follow Through 



JDRP No. 30-bOc Approved} 12/29/80 



9-53 
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PRO/fCF PEGASUS Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization of Staff 
A management program in reading personalized to meet students' needs. 



tQTQtt OUdltnCC Approved by JORP for grides 2-9. This program has been u sed in other settings with 
grades 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by 
the Panel. . v 3 

dtStriptiOtt The PEGASUS Curriculum structure consists of performance objectives and corresponding diagnostic 

instruments on 17 sequential reading levels at all ability levels in grades K-8. Students in 
grades 9-12 use PEGASUS as a specialized „ >gram. After diagnosis, students are grouped and subgrouped according 
to identified needs. A chart is used to track each student's progress. A resource filf of learning materials 
for fait, average, and slower-achieving students is coded to PEGASUS objectives. Additional learning activities 
are developed, coded, and shared by PEGASUS adopters i.» inservice sessions. Instruction is personalized, motiva- 
tion techniques are emphasized, and a variety of approaches to teaching reading skills is used. No single teaching 
approach is *i*her recommended or required. Teachers continue to use any nethods that they have found to be 
successful. PEGASUS utilizes materials found in adopters' classrooms. 

The program is offered for diagnosing student needs, selecting appropriate materials to meet those needs, and 
assessing student gains. PEGASUS aids classroom teachers in organizing instruction for reading and other subject 
areas. 

i 

PEGASUS \% an adoption site of PEGASUS-PACt, Tuscaloosa. Alabama. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COfltOtt fteryl Hendress. Project Coordinator. Bureau County Educational Service Region. Courthouse. 
Princeton. IL 61356. (815) 875-1529 or 872-4181 . 



Developmental funding- usOE ESEA Titles II! and IV-C JDRP N 0 . 1 Approved: 1/9/79 

Compiled Sumr 1981 



PROJECT PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION - A Classroom Team Approach 

A classroom team approach to improving language arts skills. 



target audience Approved by JORP for pupils in grades 1-5 scoring in lowest quartile in reading achieve- 
ment. This program has been u *ed In other settings with grades 6-7. but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



utSCfiptiOt] The Personalized Instruction program is designed to provide an instructional model that will 

' be successful in helping pupils improve their language arts skills. The program includes 

reading and co-nunicatlon skills, language development, creative writing, and recreational reading. 

Specialists, working in a team relationship with cooperating classroom teachers ar* aides, devise and Implement 
Instructional activities that relate the pupils' characteristics and learning st'ies to the classroom teachers' 
existing curriculum. Pupils selected for the program are in the lowest quarti 1 . 'n reading achievement. They 
are cross-age grouped in regular classrooms, with 24 Title I pupils served f r a 60-SO minute language arts 
periM. Each class Is div.ded into three or four subgroups of six to eigh» pupils, curing the period, each 
Sjbgrouj receives 20 ntnutes of regular reading instruction from the part ,c ipat mg classroom teacher. 20 minutes 
of Supplementary instruction from the Title I teacher, and 20 minutes of r.Mnforceme it activities from the 
aide. (In the case of an 80-mmute period, the class regroups for 20 mimtes of ir,truCtion in written comunl. 
cations). In addition to the regular <-'*<sroom program, a resource class -oom may oe provided, offering supervised 
activities In recreational reading an* creative writing. These activiti S are r ^heduled during the afternoon, 
when classroom regroupings are not feasible. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COltlQtt SaM * Jo :jSe ' Coordinator, or Eleanor Pennington, Oeveloper. 7200 Lowell 3ivd., Westminster. 
CO 8OO30. (303) 428-3511 . e7t. 2b8. 



ERIC 



Developmental funding 

Compiled Sutjnct 1981 



USOE ESEA Tuie 



JORP ho. 74-122 Approved. 12/16/74 



H2 



PROItCT PHILADELPHIA FOLLOW THROUGl BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS RESOURCE CENTiR (3 ARC} 

A training center for administrators , teachers, paraprofessionals, and parents, with a full 
time com1t*ent to demonstrating the entire Philadelphia Behavior Analysts program. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



description The Philadelphia Behavior Analysts progran consists of a wide irny of systematic techuques, 
capable of creating an educational environment to accelerate the social and acadenic develoi 
eent of young, children. Training for implementation, lasting two to five days, -an be tailored to neet specific 
Site requirements. Areas of concentration include, understanding hunan behwior. reinforcement strategies, \ 
learning styles, curriculum development, instructional strategies, room rangeoent. and aide and parent in- \ 
volvement. Each Behavior Analysis classroom contains one teacher and at least one aide or parent, but ideally 
one aide and one parent. The aide and/or parent reinforce the teacher's instructional program by providing assis- 
tance in a program utilizing snail-group strategies. Academic instructional time (the earn period) focuses on 
the basic skills -- reading, mathematics, spelling, and handwriting. Weekly targets are set for each child 
Motivation and ppjitive reinforcement permeate the classroom. A tangible motivational system, such as a token 
economy, tally SysUa, or- contracting, is used. The children are encouraged to engage in their learning tasks by 
back-ups — games and activities -- based on their interests and needs. Points earned or contracts negotiated 
are exchanged for the back-ups (spend time) at intervals throughout the day. once a day. or at a delayed time. 
Punishment is de-emphasized. Curricjlum materials have entry placement and diagnostic tests, are self-checking 
require frequent response froi the student, can be individualized, present skills in small steps, and enable child 
progress to be monitored and measured. Each child in the program is targeted for a year-end goal of at least 
grade-level achievement in reading, math, and spelling. Grade-level achievement is correlated to book and pane 
placements in the materials. J 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOlttQtt Le0nt * nc D - Scott. Director, or Roger Huyett. Coordinator. Follow Through s-rogra-os. Root SIO, 

Administration 31dg. , School ^strict of Philadelphia. 2lst and Parkway, Philadelphia PA 19103. 
(215) 299-7659 or 567-4161 or -2920. 



Developmental Funding: usOE Follow Through 

Compiled Summr 19$ 1 



JDRP No. 77-, j Approved- 9/1/77 



PROJECT "CHENS COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 

Comprehensive education and Intellectual development, emphasizing math, for economically and 
educationally deprived children in grades 1-3. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades I and 3. 



deSCriDtlOn Thc Pickens County Follow Through program is based on the Unwersity of oeorgia Mathemagenic 

Activities Progran, which emphasizes mathematics in the context of classroom environ*ents r that 
stimulate covurne growth and the acquisition of besic academic skills through concrete activities and intellec- 
tual challenge for the children. 

The desfred classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes. Learning activities oust be based 
on what children already know and at the same time stretch and challenge them, the teacher must assess each child's 
develowtal level. Intellectual growth occurs only through active involvement, so manipulation of objects is 
called for. Independent activity is necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice, and to experience 
such se'f- regulation, children select activities and work independently, ^addition, many structured and 
small-group ,»ssois involve the teacher or aides. A variety of guides prepared by the University of Georgia is 
used by the tethers, together with district-approved materials. A, specially trained resource teacher provides 
regular inservice training, visits classrooms each day, and gives two demonstration lessons every month. ) 

Medical and dental health, nutrition, psychological and social services, and parent involvement are other 
essential elements of the University of Georgia model. 



Contact the Project about available training and ether services. 



COMatt * ath T Cowart. Director. Pickens County Follow Through Project. 419 College Ave.. Jasper. GA 30143. 
(404) 692-5222 or -5703. 



Q Developmental Funding: uS0£ Follow Through 
£ I^IC Compiled Suimmr 19$ J, 



JDRP No. 80-5lb Approved: 2/2/81 



9-55 
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PROJECT PITTSBURGH FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM j 

Reading, math, and language for children from low-income areas. 



forget auditnu Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



\ 

dt$tfiptlOll The goals of the Pittsburgh Follow Through program are to prevent economically disadvantaged 
children from falling in reading and oath and to promote development of their language skill. 
Initial and ongoing assessment, weekly meetings of the entire staff, periodic rfvlews of each child's reading 
and oath prograas, and staff development in 8ank Street College of tducatlon theories and practices are the 
means used to attain the program's goals, \ 

Rather than being directed by their teacher, the children help shape their own activities. They work Indepen- 
dently, In saall groups, or singly with the teacher or aide on such projects as }and and block construction, art 
activities, cooking, dictation, Journal writing, measurement, and science experiments. The clawrocm setting 1s 
tightly organized, giving children the opportunity to express themselves In words and actions and to work with 
each other. 

Home visits, trips for parents and children, and participation by parents in th classroom are fundamental to the 
program. In addition, parents are offered a variety of practical and academic courses ani workshops with 
community agencies. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COlttCtt R obert Garrow, Director, Pittsburgh Follow Through Program, Monty Street School, Monty St. 
Plattsburg, NY 12901. (518) 563-1140. « 



Developmental funding: usO£ Folio*"* hrough 
ComPil«l Summr 19$1 



JDRP Ho. 77-l56h Approved: 4/24/81 



PROJECT POCATELLO FOLLOW THROUGH: Hatheagenlc Activities Program (MAP) 



Comprehensive education and Intellectual development, emphasizing math« for economically 
deprived children In grades 1-3, 



forger autienu Approved by JORP for graces 1 and 3. 



dtStflptlOll Tne Pocatello F-'^ Through f program Is based on the University of Georgia Ma'hemagenlc 

r Activities Proo/afc which emphasizes mathematics In the context of classroom e.-vlronments 

that stleuite Intellectual growth through concrete activities and Intellectual challenge 'or the children. 

The desired classroom environment evolves from these principles and processes. Learning activities oust o«. based 
on what children al rt y k no/ and at the sane time* stretch and challenge them, the teacher rust assess each 
child's developmental ,eveW Intellectual growth occurs only through active involvement, so manipulation of 
objects Is called for. Independent activity is necessary for learning, so children must exercise choice, and to 
experience such self-regulation, children select activities and work Independently. In addition, many structured 
and small-group lessons tnvolve the teacher or aides. 

Teachers use a variety 6f guides prepared by the Unlversit, of Georgia. Regular inservice training on teaching 
techniques and plagetlin assessment is conducted with guidance from the university sponsor. 

Medical and dental health, nutrition. Psychological and social services, and parent Involvement are other essen- 
tial elements of the/University of Georgia model. 



Contact the^project about available training ard other services. 



COIltQtt p e*rea Goold, Director,. Pocatello Follow Through Project, Pocatello School District No. 25, 
3115 Polellne Rd., P.O. Box 1390, Pocatello, ID 83201. (208) 232-3563, ext. 269. 



Developmental funding: US0E Tollow Through 
£ J^|(^ Compiled Suwwwr 19$* 



JDRP No. 80-5la Approved: 2/2/81 



9-56 
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PR0/5CT f*WECJ PRIDE Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects 

.A pull-out rental reading program utilizing modality assessment and careful diagnosis 0 f 
each learner's reading deficiencies in an eclectic approach to instruction. 



forget audience 



Approved by JDRP* for educationally disadvantaged pup'ls, grades ?-5. 



de$tnptiOtl^ The Project PRIDE diagnostic reading program has been designed to be compatible with existing 

commercial reading programs. Regular classroom teachers'"and Title I reading instructors use 
comon diagnostic data to P^n instruction s!c » 1 1 sequences for def icier- readers. Participants must be one year 
or more below grade level In reading. Standardized individuaT oral diagnostic reading tests are administered on 
a pre/post basis to all students selected for participation. Pretest information Is used to determine each par- 
ticipant's weaknesses and proficiencies. Pupils with Similar skill deficiencies are grouped together for reading 
♦ ns'ruct ion. >oups of five or fewer attend 25-ainute reading sessions conducted by certified reading specialists 
M<e days pe- week. Individualized instruction can be provided to pupils with severe reading def ic lercies. Title 
I teacbers develop and mamtafn reading profiles for eacn program participant. These profiles identify weaknesses 
and strengths and help teachers to plan a program of remediation for students. Skills in need of remediation are 

equenced. Modality assessment is conducted to identify each student's most effective. node of learning. Proce- 
dures for remediation of reading skill deficiencies are determined by each pupil's most receptive mode of learning. 

eacher-d'rected instruction provides activities geared to the needs of each gro.ip. Individualized instruction 
provides appropriate 'dependent assignments for every participant. An attempt is ,nade to increase motivation by 
identifying *ach learner's interests and by providing learning experiences compatible with those interests when- 
ever possible. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt "orace t Scith, Title I Director, William Penn School District, Bell Avenue Administration 
Building, Bell Ave. and KacDode 31vd.. Yeadon. PA 19050. (215) 623-2180. 



Developmental funding: g$or £$£a Title I JDRP No. ;9-20 Approved: 9/12/79 

Compiled SiuTTtC 1991 



PReschooi and Improvement Of heading 



PROIECT 

A coordinated approach to school experience through readiness in preschool and reading 
improvement in elementary school. 



targetifadience 



In reading. 



Approved by JORP for pre-kindergarten children with developmental delays, grade 1 pupils 
needing further readiness, and elementary students achieving In the lower three stanines 



de$CnptiOti PR ; Qa consists of two projects Preschool offers early educational experiences necessary to 
later success In school and Reading Improvement provides remedial reading services to elemen- 
tary stidents. PRIOR offers a management process for organizing and operating a Title I ^ro^rasi as an integral 
part of a school system Building principals are responsible for the day-to-day operation of both the Preschool 
and the Reading Improvement prograos. 9oth projects are headquartered In a Central Resource Center which provides 
of'lce space, materials centers, and facilities for staff mservice and parent activities. Strong emphasis is 
PUced on parent involvement. Mome-school liaison in both projects is accomplished by part-time Parent Coordina- 
tors and a Prcchool Home Educator. One teacher in each project is designated Head Teacher (part-time) to coordi- 
nate staff and program activities with the Title I Director. This organization results in close cooperation and 
*r*.tCi1ation between 'he two projects, although either one can exist Singly if necessary, rroject-d^veloped 
handbooks }i'1e prescriptive and diagnostic Instruction, but teachers have appreciable autonomy in selection of 
-wre^a's and techniques. Development of language concepts Is recognized as being essential at all levels of 
metric' !m. Regul ir Inser/ke for staff enhances competencies and encourages involvement in planning, mplemen. 
tat Ion. and program evaluation. A comprehensive yearly program evaluation is carried out with the assistance of 
>.^ide agencies. PRI3R takes advantage of many district and community ^esourres to provide support services to 
students. Children attend three hours per day for 160 days each year. The Reading Project operates as a pull-out 
program *!*h each child participating 30 ,i.,-**»s per day. Instruction emphasizes application of reading skills 



rather than Isolated drill. 



ContaC the project about available training and other services. 



COf}t0t( Melb * Waster, Mead Teacher, or Buford Plemnons, Director of Federal Projects. PRIOR, Poudre 
Vhool district Rl. 240/ La Porte Ave., Fort Collins, CO 80521. (303) 484-3462 or 482-/420. 



Developmental funding 
O Co*f>lle4 Survwr Iff I 

ERIC 



U$0f fSIA Title I 



JORP No, 7'J-24 Approved- 5/30/79 



9-5? 
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prow 



PROGRAMED TUTORIAL READING 

An Individualized, one-to-one tutoring program for slow learners or potential reading failures, 
regardless of economic or demographic background. 



tQtQtt QlidttnCt Approved by JORP for first-grade students In the lowest quartlle who need help learning 
to read. This program has been used in other settings with grades 2-4, but no evidence 
of effectiveness has been suboitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtStfipUOn Programed Tutorial Reading (PTR) supplements but does not substitute for conventional classroom 

• teaching. PTR uses specially trained, carefully supervised paraprofesslonal tutors who imple- 

ment Its highly structured content and operational programs. The teaching strategy, built on established learning 
principles, uses many elements of programmed instruction — frequent and Immediate feedback, specified format, 
and Individualized pace « but, unlike programed instruction that uses the fading process, proceeding from many 
initial cues to the minimum needed for success, PTR uses the brightening process, in which minimal cue^s- ire 
followed by Increased prompting until complete mastery of the reading task is achieved. 

Children receive a tightly organized 15-minute dally tutoring session, during which they read from classroom 
basal readers supplemented with special texts dealing with comprehension and word coding and decoding. Tutors are 
trained to follow, verbatim, the content and operational programs contained In the Tutor's Guide. These specify 
in detai^what, when, and how to teach the content material and also limit tutors' decisions about children's 
responses. Integral and essential to the PTR methodology are its special recording procedures, which not only 
Indicate children's progress but also prescribe exactly which separate Items must oe reviewed until mastery is 
achieved. Constant reinforcement or praise is also an essential part of the Instructional technique, while overt 
attention to errors Is minimized. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COIltQtt SuSin Wdn1, Director; Programed Tutorial Reading, Davis School District, 45 E. State St., 

Partington, UT 84D25. (801) 451-2291. Phillip Harris, Director, Programed Teaching Research and 
Development Center, Indiana university, 2805 East iDth St., Bloonlngton, IN 47405. (812) 337-6756. 



Developmental funding: u$0E ESEA Title I OORP No. 74-17 Approved: 3/18/74 

CoapiUd Suwwr 1981 



PROflCT PR0VIS0 READING MODEL 



A program of structured sequential activities for language arts, mathematics, and science 
courses to renedy serious reading problems among students in grades 9-12. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades 9-12. 



ERIC 



UtStnptlOn The Proviso Reading Model is a four-year program. Ninth-grade students identified as disabled 

» readers enroll In the program's Level I courses in English, general science, and math funda- 

mentals. In tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade's, students who have not yet developed the skills required to enter 
one of the district' s nonremedial English curricular sequences are enrolled In program courses for Levels II, 
III, and IV. The Proviso Reading Model Is based on four convictions, that poor readers can improve, even in 
high school if reading Is a najor thrust of the total curriculum, that a sound high school reading program must 
be based on a definition of reading as a thinking skill, that the skills that make up what is generally defined 
as reading (linear reading) may better be learned through carefully devised visual literacy (media reading), 
composition, oral connuntcation, mathematical computation, language, and listening activities within courses in 
English, science, and mathematics than 1n pull-oi.. tutorial or remedial activities not pa»"t of the regular cur- 
ricular offerings, and that materials and strategies attractive enough to make reluctant students excited about 
learning do exist. The organization of Level I allows for a variety of teaching strategies. Activities can be 
directed by a single teacher with a general background in language, composition, and reading. If there are 
enough students, the course can be taught by a team of three teachers, each of whom directs tht activities of 
one specific area -- reading, media, or composition. Math and science are taught by regular classroom teachers 
using materials devised by district reading specialists. In Levels 11, III, and IV, students continue to develop 
linear and visual reading skills while applying Lhese to the development of skills in composition, speech, and 
media, A curriculum guide, wiih single copies of al instructional materials, is available for each level. 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CQtttQtt Dale Crawford, Proviso Township High Schools, 
60153. (312) 344-7000, ext. 200. 



District No. 209, 807 S. First Ave., Maywood, ll 



Developmental funding j$0f f ^ riflE W-C 
tompiltti suwr 1981 \ 



OORP NO. 80-9 



Approved: 6/17/80 



PROJECT PSYCHOMOTOR LEARNINGS FOR ACADEMIC 4flCI.CS (Project PLAY) 

Percept ual-motor and/or cognitive activities conducted by teachers and parents to increase 
Children $ reading readiness. 



fOrgff QUditnCt Approved by JDRP for pre-kinderga 



ndergarten through gradeM. 



description 



This program is based on the assumption that psychomotor deficiencies (which may I 
poor socioeconomic backgrounds) will Interfere with learning, especially beginnim 




oHnd D l«VfV V MiH Hl J l?l^f r>db ?2 k < and \^ ial aCt{v1ty paCket$ fntended t0 he,p thea understand some basic 
principles of child development. Jtes^packets describe techniques that parents can use to teach their own 




for preschoolers. Three 
that are conducted In a 



i- and four-year-olds spend two hours weekly on perceptual-ootor/cognitlve activities 
mobile van. These activities are reinforced at home by parental instruction. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



contact cvei 

yn Hurray, 8ristol Virginia Schools, 222 Oak St., 8ristol, VA 24201. (703) 669*8181. 



Developmental Funding: gsOE ESEA Title IV-C 
ComptUd 5inwr 19$1 



JDRP No. 79-38 Approved: 4/22/80 



PROMT 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 33 MANHATTAN FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECT. A Child Development Approach 

A developmental reading and language arts program for children from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds whose first language may not be English. 



forget audience 



Approved by JDRP for grades K-3. 



dmtipt 



liOll WUh the goals of increasing children's language competence and laying a foundation in read- 
ing, this Follow Through project bases instruction on a combination of traditional and 
Jrocn. experiential learning techniques that take the children's development and language levels into 
.ion. Language Experience in Readlnq and the Structural Readinn Proorj« 



- r . - ---- — . <.«k" .cwnni^uca ^rui cane mecnnarens deveiopoen 

consideration. Language Ex perience in Reading and the Structural Readlnq Proqraa ar« the basiVtextbOOk'se'rieS 
emented oy other commercial texts and by teacher- and pupil -made raate 



open-class 
considerate.,. 

which are supplemented by other corwielxiaT-tMts and by teacher- and pupil -made materials. Classrooms'are" 

? i < into science, math, cooking, art, writing, reading, and listening centers and are equipped with tape 
recorders and typewriters for the children to use. 

^r t h^°!'L r !2 r ??^ r>9 i. ar,d pCer ^"f 1 ? are ^Portant aspects of the program. Each classroom is staffed by a 
5lE «,?EhU Ji n/. h0 ,< eCe o Ve T kS ?° P tra1n * n9 1n a Re$0urce Work$t,op Center at the "hool. This training is 
^ ^ co^ Ju P arent volunteer$ are encouraged to participate in aany ways in the classroon. Parent 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Jean 8url1nghari, Coordinator. Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Program. Comunity School 
District 2. 281 Ninth Ave.. New York. NY 10001. (212) 564-3733. 
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ERIC 



Developmental Funding- u$qe Follow Through 
Compiled 5um?r J95J » 



JDRP No. 80-48 App-oved. 2/4/81 



PttiOliCT milC SCmi 92 M * NHATTAN LOW THROUGH 



A cognlttvely oriented program for Improving the reading and oral and written communication 
abilities of inner-city children. c 



target audience Approved by 



JORP for grades K-3. 



QC$tnptlOf] The prograra approach integrates elements of traditional academic education with cognltlvely 

r oriented methods, which fad 1 1 tat s active learning through teacher- and child-Initiated 

activities that are open-ended, Individualized, and carried out in snail groups. Derived from the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation approach, the principal goals of this Follow Through program are improvement of 
reading and development of skills in oral and written communication. Mathematics and other subjects are also 
included in Instruction. Teaching teams consisting of a teacher and a pir^professlonal plan and conduct instruc- 
tional activities. Children develop and apply basic skills as they plan and evaluate their own projects. Each 
classroom 1s organized into learning centers, where child-Initiated activities are conducted dally. Child- 
initiated activities follow a four-step process, planning, work, representation, and evaluation. In planning, 
children dictate or write what they propose to do for the day. In the work step, the> carry out their plans. 
In the representation step, they write a story or draw a picture to show what they have done, and in evaluation, 
they assess the day's activity and share In small groups. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



CflnfflCf Margaret Butler, Director, Pub.ic School 92 Manhattan Follow Through, CocMunity School Ihstrict 5. 
vviituvt m w< , 34th Strect> Hw York( Ny 1M30> (2 12) 283-3800 or -3801. 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through JORP No. 77-123b approved: 2/4/81 

Coapiltd 5u*»r 1981 



PROJECT PU8UC SCH00L 137 0ROOia ™ FOLLOW THROUGH- A Oirect Instruction Model 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and language for economically disadvantaged children. 



target audienu Approved by JORP for grades K-3. 



dt$tflDtlO!} This of this Follow Through project is to provide economically disadvantaged children 

• with sufficient basic skills in reading, arithmetic, and language o compete with their more 

fortunate ppers for vocational and academic opportunities. To attain this goal, 0IS T R materials are used for 
reading, language, and arithmetic. The regular school subjects of handwriting, spel ing, science, social studies, 
and health are also taught. All three DISTAR reading levels encompass decoding and comprehension, they are 
supplemented by a linguistic reading series with comprehension questions In grades .-3 and by a basal reading 
series in grades 2 and 3, Arithmetic covers addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and measurement 
and includes nany Uory problems. The three oral and written languagj sequences nclude logical operation, 
graswatlcal analysis, and questioning strategies. In small-group lessons of 35-' minutes, the teacher and 
aides use the OISTAR teenniques of positive reinforcement, group and individual r ;sponse, appropriate correction 
procedures, and teaching to mastery. Student progress Is monitored for both quality and quality of instruction. 
Criterion-referenced tests that are administered periodically are the basis for regrouping and staff training. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntOtt Joan Gutkin. Oirector, P.S. 137 Brooklyn Follow Thr ")h, 121 Saratoga Ave., Rr 0 oki/n, NY 1 1233. 
(212) 455-7302. 



ERIC 



Developmental Funding: ijsof. Follow Through 
ComptUd Sunwr 1981 



JORP No. 80-50h Approved: 2/13/81 



PROjECT R '^ WLf>H COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH PRXRAH 



A reading and math prograra based on the Primary Education Project and Individually Prescribed 
Instruction 'or children froa economically and educationally deprived settings. 



target audience Approved by JORP for grades 1-3. 



dtSCfiptiOll ™« 9<>al of Randolph County Follow Through is for children to progress academically at their 

x a ^ ra 5 e * That rate is e *P ected t0 Increase by use of manipulatives in path art-" by use of 
a variety of Instruct lonal methods prescribed by the University of Pittsburgh's Primary Education Program (PEP) 
and Indi vidua ly Prescribed Instruction (IPI) in reading and math. PEP is used to teach classification, communi- 
cation, quantification, and perceptual skills and for exploratory learning. IPI Reading, which progresses from 
• readiness through comprehension, uses Sullivan Programed Reading to teach children how to read, McGraw Hill 
storybooks and tapes, an IPI skills prograra to teach children what to do when reading, and locally developed 
materials. IPI Math covers the basic oath conceots that elementary school children need and uses a variety of 
consumables. It includes a nath maintenance prograra. Both PEP and IPI prescribe five elements for the classroom, 
a structured curriculum defined by behavioral objectives, criterion-referenced tests related to the objectives 
ciassroom management conducive to individualizing Instruction, use «of PEP and IPI material*, and a system for ' 
tracking each child's progress. Children also receive Instruction In the basic concepts of good nutrition. 

Parents act as volunteers and classroom aides. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



contact ^MfttfTSi: W&'SSS/ 0 '' 0 " Thr0U3h 40 £,e,enth " • p -°- 



Developmental Funding: USOE Follow Through 
Compiled Suwmtr 1901 



JORP Ho. 77-Ugb Approved: 3/2/81 



muci 



PROJECT READING IMPROVEMENT 

A laboratory and tutorial project attacking the problen of reading deficiencies of children 
In grades 1-8. 



wrgef audience 



by the Panel. 



Approved by JORP for grades 2-8. This program has been used in other settings with 
grades 1 and 9-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 



daCriptlOn One-to-one instruction is provided by 13 tutors for first graders who are having the most 
difficulty. Reading improvement laboratory experiences are provided for eligible children 
grades ?-8. Each of the 16 reading laboratories Is staffed by a specially trained reading teacher and a para- 
prof essiona! assistant. Only children whose standardized reading test scores are well below norms established 
for their age levels are selected as participants. Children are drawn from the regular ciassroom for 45 minutes 
of laboratory instruction each day. laboratory periods are scheduled so they do not conflict with the child's 
reading instruction m the regular classroom. Each lab consists of small groups of 10 or fewer so that much 
individual instruction can be given. The standard reading lab is divided into three parts the first Is usually 
for small -group work in word analysis, the second Is for reading specific material listed on a student's folder, 
while the third is for individual work designed to meet individual needs. Children's reading skills in 277 
separate areas are diagnosed, and prescriptive instruction is DrOvlded to correct defirUnrU«. ^^n^rHinxi 



Contact the Project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt w * c ' Blackinore, tSEA Title : Director, or Thelna D. McOuffle, Otssenination Coordinator. P.O. 
8ox 1239. Burgaw, NC 2342S. (919) 259-7T8/. 



ERIC 



Developmental Funding* y$t)[ .$ea rule 
ompilrd Sum:t US1 



JDRP No. 74-103 Approved: 10/18/74 



9-61 



169 



PROttCT REAOINU lNDl/lOUALlZED REMEOlAl LABORATORIES 
V ' MAT'1 INDIVIDUALIZED REMEDIATION 

A project designed to provide continuous diagnosis of student needs and daily prescriptions 
for learning improvement. 



target audience Approved by JDRP as a reading program for children ages fc-J3. This program has been 
used in other settings as a mathematics program, but no evidence of effectiveness has 
been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description The reading laboratories have been developed for high concentration on the improvement of 

basic reading skills. A reading laboratory staffed by one special reading teacher aid a 
paraprofessional accomodates 30-120 stjdents daily for the entire school year. Each student's daily prescription 
includes two or more activities designed to "Wet His/her needs. Students' prescriptions include programed and 
self-instructional materials purchased fron a variety of vendors or developed by both consultants and project 
teachers. Cirphasis is placed on inservlce education, focusing on cognitive reading skills and on the management 
and use of individualized instruction in the classroom. Inservice education is provided through workshops, 
consultant classroom visits, and local supervisory services and support. The mathematics program provides 
systematic remedial instruction in areas of individual student weaknesses. A teacher and a paraprof essional 
work with 80-120 students daily in a specially equipped classroom. The mathematics laboratories are characterized 
by a focus on carefully selected essential concepts, skills, and applications with number ideas and computation, 
an individualized approach to the instruction, a meaningful approach to the learning of content, careful monitoring 
3f student achievement, and teacher guidance in a supportive atmosphere. The program is based or project-developed 
materials, reinforced by a variety of supplementary resources and activities. Oil ly work is guided by individual 
prescriptions ronsisting of two or three types of activities. Inservice education receives a strong emphasis 
throujh workshops", consultant visits, and local supervisory services and support. There is an ongoing evaluation 
of project cor.tent, materials, instructional procedures, and overall achievement pattern of students.' 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntOCt Virginia Morgan, Reading Laboratories, Dougherty County School System, P.O. Box 1470, 
•Ubany. GA 31/02. (912) 436-5844. 



Developmental Funding- jsot tSEA Title I JDRP No. 74-107 Approved: 10/13/74 

Compiled Swwt 1981 



PROJtCT RWI% INSTRUCTION AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS) 



A team-approach program to improve reading achievement and self-concept of reading-disabled 
students. 



target audience Approved by J r JRP for pupils grades 1-4 reading below grade level. Inis program has 

been used in other settlnjs with pupils in grades K and 5-10. but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



ue$tnptiOn The 3I?P$ project is a team approach involving classroom teachers, reading specialists. 

r guidance personnel, special services, and parents to improve reading achievement and self- 

concept of disadvantaged students. The thrust of the program is to identify the child in need of service, 
diagnose the child's problems, develop an individualized educational program to alleviate the problems, and 
continually evaljate the child and the progra.i. Through a team effort, the total child is made to function 
more effectively. The project's ruin cofiponent is a reading services program that serves students directly 
through individual and snail -group remedial instruction and indiroctly through a consultant service to their 
classroom teachers and parents. Each program participant is evaluated by a guidance/social worker team with 
output to remedial reading and classroom teachers, in cases wh(?re initial evaluation finds that an in-depth 
enluation is necessary, services of a consulting psychological/psychiatric team are employed. 

Another important component is total parent involvement, including regul jrly schedul ed parent-teacher confer- 
ences, formalized 19-week parent study groups, and parent counseling. The project attempts to identify educa- 
tionally disadvantaged stjdents as early as possible by providing, together with the school department, an 
early- identification program tha* involves health and developmental screening of pre-ki ndergarten students, 
parent mfoniatirjn visions, a'id l special readiness progran once the child enters kindergarten. The highly 
successf j! secondary program emphasizes the teaching of reading through the content areas, with the reading 
specialist providing 'for the most part) consultant services to teachers of identified students. 

Contact the project at) out available training and other services. 



COntQCt Michael i. Mello. Director of .>ant Programs, Office of orant Programs, Portsmouth School 
Depart -sent, Portsmouth. HI 028/1 . (401) 683-1450. 



ERIC 



Developnental funding j$ )[ t ^ Title 
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J0RP No. 74-124 Approved: 12/16/74 



PROIECT PRWECT READ-WRITE 

f-W^JI^KiiiJ!! IT^XII™ """" - Prescriptions 



target audience j/jdw y.*., «.6. mis pr o9r«, has also been use* m 9rd , es M 4(Kj 

tlveness has been sub.UtSw'Sr l^VXS hSi." 1, b « - of'Sfee- 

deStriptiOn Project »ead-WrUe is designed tote consistently applied by the classroon teacher to auo^nt 

oaterials already available In the class rSm "^"^ - rU( "9 «d/or oral activities that can be used with 
LmSSS'S^XSE! Ixp1r?enc«° *™^^LV W '" C ° r '° r "' 



Cntact the project about mailable training and other services 




Oe.elopwnta. Funding: USO r ESEA Titles III and J». C JDRP Ho. 8 0-30 Approved- U/25/80 

Conpxled Siuv»r 1981 



PROMT 

THE RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM (RECEP) 

A progra.n of language, mathenutics. and problem sol/lng for children in grades ^3. 



iQTQtl QUdltnCC approved by ^RP for grades K-3. 



deSCripthn By *an« of instruction based on the belief that Success builds success, this program proposes 
towarJ learn.ni J . ? fV jngu.ige. math, and probl^ solving, to simulate in children a good attitude 

actwit, > for the cUttr " !n * l,Ulon ' Pdrent5 dre "»ol'«l owning 



onUC the »rjj.»c jhour ivjiljhle training ,ind other 



contact *«. W^^'^ir l "' jr,t,on ' Vo ' Jrj1 ' 0o,,SMro c,ty SchooU - 



IVvelop^ntal Funding JS » , ,How 'Vou.jh 
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V-1b1b Approved: ^/4/g| 
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PRO/fCT 



SAN 01 EGO CITY SCHOOLS FOLLOW THROUGH A Direct Instruction Mode! 

Reading, mathematics, and oral and written language for economically disadvantaged children in 
grades *-3. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for grades k-1, 



de$tfiptlQn O I STAR instructional materials are used as the vehicle for attaining this program's goal 3f 
Jiving economically disadvantaged Children a flrn foundation in reading, math, and oral and 
written language. In the three-level reading sequences, decoding, comprehension, and reading for new information 
are the focus. Arithmetic covers addition, subtraction, multiplication, fractions, regrouping, colunn addition, 
and long division and include story problems. The language of instruction, logical processes, sentence anal/sis, 
and usage are among the topics of the language sequences. When the children have mastered the J I STAR lessons, 
they move Into the uinn reading and Houghton-Mi f f 1 i"n .nath series. Snail groups spend 30-4J minutes daily on each 
subject and additional titne on social studies, spelling, science, and handwriting, Classroous are staffed by a 
teacher and two aides trained in the JI STAR techniques of positive re inf jrce <ent , group and individual response, 
appropriate correction, and teaching to mastery. Criterion-referenced tests and careful cionitorimj are integral 
to the program. 

Regular staff development, support services, and a parent program of special activities including school volunteer 
work are other features of this projram. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtitOtt R al? n Green, Coordinator, San Diego City 5chools l-ollow Through, 3andini -enter, 3550 Logan Ave. 
»vn»ww San Oiego. CA 92113. (714) 234-3357. 



Developmental Funding: USOE follow Through 
Compiled Swror 1981 



JORP No, 30-500 Approved: 2/U/tfl 



PROJECT SEAPORT . Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques 

A program applying school-based and hone/school liaison approaches to remedial reading 
problems. 



taraet audience Approved by the JDRP as a rei.xjdial reading program for students in grades 2-3 and 0-12 

who are most in need and at least one year below the appropriate grade level. This 
program has been used in other settings with grades 1, 4, and 5 and with preschool students m a hone/school 
liaison program, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



9 

ERIC 



deSCnpUOn Project SEAPORT is a remedial reading progran that provides Title I students, grades 1-12, 

* with Individualized prescriptive Instruction In the classroom setting and in a pull-out 

resource learning laboratory. A skilled reading specialist works with students who have been identified as lost 
In need of remedial services. The program places a strong emphasis on reading activities within content areas. 
Project success is enhanced by cooperation between the reading specialist and classroom teachers. The specialist 
provides regular consultant services to teachers. Staff development Is a najor component of the program. Inser- 
vlce training is provided for the reading specialist and classroon teachers. Student progress is assessed each 
year, usirn^ pre- and posttest scores on standardized achievement tests. Quarterly monitoring and annual needs 
assessment are integral parts of the annual evaluation. 

Project SEAPORT activities enjoy a high level of parent/corr.iumty i nvol vement. Involvement is enhanced by 
frequent parent-teacher conferences, a parent advisory council, frequent dissemination of information on pruject 
activities to the community, and an annual needs assesvient. These activities are coordinated by a home/school 
1 laison special ist. 

Subsequent to receiving JORP approval. Project SEAPURT instituted educational interventions for chiUren prior tu 
entering school. Pre-k i ndergarten youngsters identified by home/school liaison staff as having developmental 
lags receive instruction and remediation in specific skills. 

Contact the project about available training ani other services. 



COntaCt M<J| 7 c « Macioci, Project 0i rector, Project SIAPOKT, Newport School Jepartment Administration 
Center. Grant Programs Office, Mary St, , Newport, RI 02840. (401) 845-4700. 



Developmental funding- US0E t$LA Title I 
Compiled Sutrvr If 61 



JDRP No. 29 



Approved: 4/9/73 
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PROJECT STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

pV£^ ^materials that bridges the gap between 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for all students ages 4-8. 



deUripthn J* ^p^" ™t have basic processes developed to a certain 

ingfully, because failure to take dwiloiwnM "1.™ h can be taught Actively and wan- 

learning. There must be a a U«sSnrJr2eri SJ cm d u^ilT" 1 *i " I a,lurC and/0r «*««"9less rote 
and structural analysis. Once a ^ assessment is nadV h " d developmentaUy in terns of learning processes 
must be outlined In'each skU? re arTtS s ro rim ™s?u £ J '^l!?.^ upon th < "rengths 
that continuous progress Is possible. the Ch,1d S mode and rate of learning so 

a -*J including the structural, 

chart of learning objectives as reUted to thTiS«l I Q J V h f d " el0p fr ™ a 9 e 4 to ^out age 8, a 

chart to record each student's starting point afiSjcftS 9 nanual , and a P u P n «Htlon, a class record 
progress, a Prescription jS de. ^ «P his or her continuous 

chart, and a list of acuities for eac object "e t? ass ? tie tea^I in^^.H 0 ? thC scope , and sequenCC 
experiences for each pupil. J«"»e io assist the teacher In providing appropriate learning 

Program objectives are developmental ly outlined and activity >~< , a > i 

auditory, visual, -tor. a* verbal language ^11^ to enhance 
Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Robert Schramm, Project Director, 908 W. Main St. 



Waupun, WI 53963. (414) 324-4461. 



Developmental Funding- US0E ESEA T)tle m 
Compiles 5umr 1981 



dCRP No. 74.75 Approved: 5/29/74 



PROIECT 

A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO IWIVIOUALlZED INSTRUCTION (SAII) 

A systematic Instructional program in the basic skill areas of reading and mathematics. 



target aUdienCe Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 1-6. It has been used In 
altted to or approved by ?Je Panel! 9$ 9rid " ? and 8 ' bUt n ° ev,denCe of effectiveness has been sub- 



deSCriptiOn SAII has developed criterion-referenced tests and learning nodules for 155 readlno skills 
^^(^r aggSffla ! te^l'StlSlS o,.r 4C0 paper. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtltatt £ JjA.r. Joseph, ne County School Olstrlct. 706 a.w. -A- St.. Grants Pass, OR 97526. 
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Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PRO/fCT TEAM ORIENTED CORRECTIVE REAOING (TOCR) 

A referral corrective reading program for grades 2-6. 



taraet audience Approved by JORP for grades 2-6. This program has been used with grades 1 and 7- 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dt$triptiO(l Wichita's Team Oriented Corrective Reading program is a large-scale supplemental remedial 

reading program operating In the city's Title I target public elementary schools and 
available to eligible parochial schools. Instruction is diagnostic. Individualized within ad hoc groups of 
pupils, and correlated with the classroom reading program. Correlation Is achieved through use of the Wichita 
Management System for Reading (Including Behavioral Objectives. Student Reading Record Cardi and Class Criterion 
Test Record). Long-range program goals are to Improve basic reading skills, use of library media, and pupil 
attitudes and work habits. The six phases of the program (identification, screening, diagnosis, scheduling. 
Instruction, and evaluation) and its team-oriented philosophy are delineated in the handbook Team Approach to 
Reading Success . The handbook and the Process and Performance 0bject1v2S are integral parts of tf>e program, 
they describe the roles of the different team members and suggest timetables for program activities. Based on 
research results over a number of years, an eclectic approach using multilevel, multimedia materials 1s empha- 
sized. Instructors are specialized teachers certified in reading with the dual responsibility of providing 
student instruction and resource services to building staff and parents. Instructional paraprofessionals are 
utilized when caseloads exceed 50 pupils. Parent Advisory Councils play an important role In program planning 
and operation. The Reading Task Force provides Input to administrators, program personnel, and teachers. 
Through the Title I Parent Education Aide Program, parents tutor students Individually or In small groups. 
Reading teachers and parents plan parent workshops on reading skills and reinforcement. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COIttaCt ****** G. Howell. Olrector. 1847 N. Chautauqua. Wichita Public Schools JSO 259, Wichita, KS 
67214. (316) 268-7871 or -7764. 



Developmental Funding: uS QE ESEA Title I J0Rp No * 28 Approved: 4/4-5/73 

Compiled Sxawamt 1981 



PROJECT TITLE 1 C0MPEf<SAT0RY MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 

• remedial math program using nanipulatlves rather than rote drill. 



tQfgtt aUdienCe Approved by JDRP for grades 2-6. 



dtStriDtiOn The of tni$ Program Is to Increase the mathematics achievement of students Identified 
■ by mathematics curriculum tests as acM*»ving at a level lower than expected for children of 

their age. Students Identified each year as in need of remedial Instruction receive 25-30 minutes of dally 
supplementary math Instruction In the classroom or a resource room. Olscovery techniques and jse of manlpu- 
ljtlves rather than traditional rote drill are basic to the Title I program, use of this method of compensatory 
Instruction relies on Jean Plaget's research, which found that Mementary school children unable yet to reason 
hypothetical ly can nevertheless work logically with concrete materials. 

The Title I compensatory curriculum consists of behavioral objectives, a hierarchy of skills, and criterion- 
referenced tests. Instruction takes place in small groups. The materials manipulatlves -- are different 
from those used for regular math instruction -- the major commercial texts. Most program materials have been 
Prepared by Title 1 teachers. Teaching strategies are described In program publications. Regular Inservice 
workshops help participating teachers to perfect their skills. Consultation and cooperative weekly planning by 
Title I and regular classroom teachers ensure that instruction in both the regular and Title I compensatory 
programs Is consistent across the different techniques and mater 4 als that each teacher uses. Personal contact 
with parents is considered important. Title I teachers are released one-half day per week to make hone visits, 
hold conferences, and assist parents with materials for use at home. 



ERIC 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntaCt Kathleen Sullington, Olrector, Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program. Oes Moines Public 
Schools. .300 Grand Ave.. Oes Moines. 1A 50307. (515) 255-2105. 



Developmental funding- uSOE ESEA title I 

Compiled Sumtr 19S1 



J0RP NO. 80-55 



Approved: 2/11/81 
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PROJECT T,UE 1 COMPENSATORY READING PROGRAM 

A snail-group remedial program for children reading below the nona. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for grades 2-6. 



by the district to manage the many readlnTlerle „ ed^ W c ¥ IcTJV r??,^ 0,111 Kappan an<1 uSed 
sequential objectives and criterio*-refer?nc« I test! of lis Inina ll™^' Ir'JWl 1 ** n '*«* nl We* provides 
sion. and study skills. Students are se^riS frl LV ,$ten,n 9-'<nguage, vocabulary, word analysis, ccmprehen. 
management system. Individul? d agnosU retina r,<r< P ^ 9 ^ ° 9 t0 the levCl of " h,e ^nt in the SARI 
I teacher, using materials that o e e th hVb" l^terfa' r^hV^^ 0 " ire ° r °^ b > the T<t,e 
tion In groups no larger than five lasts 25-30 ainutel Irt tllll ^,£ he 5 la$$r00m tMCher - ^ ««tr uC - 

Children ag> relea$cd fr(X8 the pr og ra 7once they h!!e B J2«d 80 nS f t / e cl t $$r0OT or a r « 0ur « roc*, 
appropriate for their age and grade' tS2 required clZt coffin? L°' % ^"T* SARI tests at the level 
teachers result in a consistent fading program t S P ^ u ' P b ? UtU 1 and C, " Sr0 <" 

one Jith behavioral objectives, pre/oosttest* and s^i .Li " ' Project-developed publications - 

and one with a record- eeping wste^ ™ teaching strategies, 

dividual progrws. Regular n«r?ice wjr£ shoSs help t c ^Mnn ' ° 9re$$ T ' r V sed ,n ?lanni ° 9 "3m" 1 
contact with Title I parents is n imporUnt fjjfj ^ of^he » 9 ?!' ° T^ 1 the1r Skm$ ' Per$0 " al 

- wee, to coquet hone visits. m.e^eXe^}^ ^ol^l c^lre^ra^lo?^" 1 "^ ° nC * half *» 

Contact the project about available training and other services 



contact zXl\tl K D ^, r n e ^? r iA T liloj. ^^r^s^^o^ 1 " 3 Progr "- DesHo,n " Pub "« 



Developmental Funding: US0 E ESEA Title I 
CompilinS Swm»r 1991 



JDRP No. 80-56 Approved: 2/11/81 



PROJECT TITU 1 FADING, GRADES 2-6 



^?y^ ^ —dial -ding through the use of a 



forget audience 



cZ°*ll\y m? < f °[ $tU<Jent$ ,Jrade$ 2 ' 6 re$,<J ' n 9 m identified Title I attendance 
centers and performing at or below the 40th percentile in reading. "tenoance 



utUriptiOn The oajor goal of the project 1s to provide individualized instruction fnr tAm a * „ 
Tort Dodge staff ^ SS 7£%£> * 1? * $ ° 

the needs and philosophy of any adopt ^ d?str ct < °2l ? * adapt€ V° basal series and to 

- listing of essential reading s i?ls sut« U n La Ural\'™< M L components. The Hierarchy of Skills is 
three levels of difficulty. The three"™ strand ^ ?th « \kTm P ^ sequential order, and di/ided into 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 
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PKOIECT PRW ^ CT UNOERSTArO 1 Arliigton's Title I Prolan 



A program to help strengthen reading, language, and math skills m children in grades K-6 who 
need a Supplementary learning experience. 



forget 



QUdltfKt Approved by JORP as a K-6 proqrxn for students scoring at or below the 40th percentile 
:n reading and language arts for whom a Supplementary learning experience best wets 
their academic needs. This program has been used in other settings to include 7-8 rath skill development as 
well, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

UCSCrilltlOn A fundamental aim of this program is to help strengthen reading, language, and math skill 

■ development in »;-& target children. A weighted student checklist is used to identify those 

students who will participate in the progran. Participating students cone to a center for 150 minutes of instruc- 
tion per week. Students are seen on a one-to-one basis if their need require it, but the majority are seen in 
small groups (up to five) to encourage collaborative learning and interaction. Although the evaluation design 
for the project is tightly structured, the Staff .s hunanistic in Its approach, working from students' strengths 
rather than we ^knesses. Centers appear informal and are run on a workshop basis enabling Individual progress and 
snail-group activity tc flourish s inultaneously. Staff are allowed great latitude In the decision-making process, 
not only when wrlt'ng the project, but also when ordering instructional materials for the individualized needs 
of their students and schools. A two-week planning and brainstorming session precedes each regular school -year 
program. Regular staff meetings (where staff exchange instructional strategies) and inservlce sessions are held 
two a'temoons per mor.th, when all students are released early. The program works to increase parental involve- 
ment, thus fostering collaborate and understanding between school and home life. The district-wide Parent 
Adtisory Council received training in organizational development and cotnun icat ions skills which resulted in the 
development of an Action Plan for the implementation of Parent Advisory Councils at each school. These local 
Parent Advisory Councils now meet with the Title I staff on a monthly basis and are actively involved in their 
children's learning process. A strong parent- invol cement foundation has been laid and built upon by a part-time 
parent coordinator. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tnntntt Raymond A. Brodeur, Jr., Title I Director, Arlington Public Schools, 23 Maple St», Arlingto 
vviitutt ^ 02 , /4t (6J7 j 6 4*. ] wo, ext. 359. 



Developmental Funding: USOf. L'. f A Title I 
Compiled Sumr 1981 



JDRP No. 74-121 Approveo: 12/10/74 



PROMT 



UPSfAIrtS SCHOOL 

A program intended to irprove the reading, 
advantaged student i. 



math, and English ability of educationally dis- 



tQrQtt Qllditntt Approved by JJRP as a reading program for students, grades 9-11, two or more years 

below grade level. This progran has been i^sed in other settings with high school stu- 
dents two or more years oelow grade level in nath and basic Lnglish Skills, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description 



The Jpstair* School is designed to take the student from "where he/she is" to grade level in 
reading-comprehension, vocabulary, and basic math skills. Improving student self-concept and 
self-confidence is another important goal. The philosophy of the program is that students would learn if they 
could and if teachers were witling to conn it thenselves to providing the necessary structure and love. An 
it-novhere of wort, fust, concern, and loving care is unique to the projram. All students are working. All 
are enrol lei for one SU-innute period m the area of their needs. Students enter, leave, and return as necessary, 
heading s tajght in an upen-vace classroom divided into four teaching stations plus a central lounge area for 
individual i zed- interest reading. Realmg students study phonics, letter formation, creative writing, dictatior 
jf phrases, .vocabul Ky , and aral reading, they master lists of *ords from stories, they learn to read for info ( - 
u**on through one-^in.jte reading exercises followed by lo-question tests. Math class emphasizes the basic 
sir i M s of addition, r jb'.racMon, iul tipl ication, and division, using tined drills and worksheets. Teaching aits 
include calculators, d i ji tors, and "thinking" exercises. Topics covered include decimals, fractions, percents, 
werag*»s, <nd aljebra. The 'nglish basic skills lab covers Such Skills as listening, following directions, 
die* -onary isage, <vitir-g. library and nap skills, spelling, and qraxrtr -- some of the 19 basic competencies 
f .nat s* idf»n*s us f -eel be' jre enroll Tent in a regular Lnglish class. Individual records keep the student con- 
stantly 3*st ' - >etencies net- The J-istairs School is a highly structured "school within a school" and an 
alt*»vna* i v* stn<><)i »n evfy sense. 
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ontdC the project abou* available trailing mJ other services. 



tOfttQtt «lit»i "rojpct JireOr. o>4« H. Antral, Portland, 1R 9ttd3. (:03) 286-1260. 



Oeveloprr-ental funding ^ J t i Sf A ■til* i 
Lorn led Aunr*T I t8l 



JDRP No. 3d 



Approved: 4/4-5/73 
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PRQIECT WAL0C F0U0W TKfi( *>CH * Df«t Instruction Model 

sJSct^^d^n;;^??^?- $PelUn9 ^ """"""^ Children a* children reaulr ,„ 9 



tOfgff aUdienCe Approved by JORP for grades K-3. The progra* ,s now used only .„ grades 1-3. 



(le$CriptiOn This «wt Instruction progr» strives to teach essent.al skills ana problw-soWing 

to=S^^S^>Ss=SSS5 .■ 



Contactthe project about available training and other services. 




0,v„op«„ta. Ending: Through JDRp No . SQ . 50 , ^ 

Compiled Summr 1991 



PROMT 

WILLIAMSBURG "COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH. A Direct Instruction Hortel 

Xlldr£ d,n9, ar,thnel,C ' <*» 0raI and language for economically disadvantaged rural 



target audience 



description 



•a.uage. The J fH ^ 

or regrouped. ^« tM ,„«^^^^ 

Contact the project abO'Jt available training and other services. 



COntaCt gd.e^len gjg-^^^tor. Williamsburg County Schools. 4li School „n gstre e. 



Developmental funding- USOE Follow Through 
O -onplltd Sumter 2 9#J 

ERIC 



JDRP No. 80-SOb Approved: 12/29/80 



9*69 
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SECTION 10 

SPECIAL EOUCJT ION/LEARNING OISABILITiES* 
NON-FUNOED OEVELOPER/OEHONSTRATOR PROJECTS 



ACTIVE: All Children Totally InVolved Exercising . New Jersey in 3 

A diagnostic/prescriptive pnysical education program that provides teachers with'the 
skll s. strategies, and attitudes necessary to initiate a physical activity prograa for 
handicapped and noraal individuals. 

DEVELOPING MODELS FOR SPECIAL E0UCATI0N (OMSE) - Florida * xo 4 

A comprehensive oanagement system for ident i f ication of and Intervention -ith'exceptionai 



10-5 



as 
14?. 



ELSHERE PROJECT - New Jersey 

A basic skills vocational prograo for trainable ^ntai iy^etarded'/ag^rwi 
a f»del for districts implementing special education prograas in compliance with P.L. 94. 

project ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network - Massachusetts in 6 

A ccmpetency-bas»d training prograo for teachers, coordinators, and parents in .modification 
of environment and adult Intervention to assist young children with special needs In regular 
ana special education settings. 

MODIFICATION OF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE - California . , 0 7 

. A special prograa for training staff to worfc with students having jngyjge disabilities! 

OKLAHOMA CHILD SERVICE DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR SECONDARY L0 STUDENTS - Ok'ahona 10 -8 

An individualized d agnost ic/prescript ive teaching intervention systea that has proven 
highly successful with learning-disabled adolescents. 



PRECISION TEACHING PROJECT - Montana 

A precision teaching model designed to remediate and build basic tool skills throutfT 
five components: screening. Identification, remediation, continuous measurewntT 
and data-based decisions. 



the RUTLAND CENTER - DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY MODEL FOR TREATING CMOTI0NALLY DISTUR8E0 

CHILDREN - Georgia 

A communlty-based psychoeducational facility tharofferra"deveio^ntai'curricuiuffl*' 
severely emotionally disturbed or autistic children from birth to '6 years their 
parents, and teachers. ' * 



An individualized skiUs instruction program for moderately" *o Uvere*7handicaDped* 
Children. rr 
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10-1C 
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project SKI*HI - Utah 

L^" 1 ? P *° 9 - r f a P™ v1d * n 9 identification Jnd^inguage'ficiiit^ion'through'h^ 
ment for hearlng-hand'.capped children birth to age 6. 

SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES (SIMS) - Minnesota ,n u 

A prograa using management strategies and a structured, sequenced curriculum to help 
teachers plan appropriate instructional prograas for disabled readers. 

t I?^I! ACH J NG RESEARCH mMJ AN0 CHILD CENTER CLASSROOM FOR MODERATELY AND SEVERELY 
HWtOICAPPED CHILDREN - Oregon. 



10-13 



Q T iER JDRP-APPR0VED PROJECTS 



the COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP (CWS) - New Jersey...... , 0 ,, 4 

An alternative reading prograa for adolescents with learning dtsaoH 1 1 les ' j nciudi na'd 
classroom eanageoent and monitoring system. * . 

DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION BIRTH THROUGH TWO (Project DEBT) - Texas , 10 -i4 

A lUf?*!!*** 1 * d * nllflc «tlon an<i Intervention prograa for parents of handicapped chilo-en 
aged 0-2. 

K?!SSn CLASSR00M F0R STU0ENTS WH0 WE BOTH EDUCABLY MENTALLY HAiniCAPPED AND BEHAVIOR!, LLY 

iALAOJUSTED - Nebraska -. - . - » 

A diagnostic teaching program that provides individuaiized^nstruCtion'and'engineering 
of tine and behavior for handicapped students. 

GOOD SAMARITAN DIAGNOSE/PRESCRIPTIVE CLASSROOM FOR HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN - Oregt 13-6 
A oultidlsclpllnary ttt- approach to the education of handicapped preschool children 
including treatment. 

I CM INSTRUCTIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SYSTEM* - Michigan -. I 3 . 6 

Physical education for trainable mentally iwpaired children and youth jges 5-25. 
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•See Sectional Cross-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14 16. for related 1 
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INTERACTIVE 'CURRICULAR EXPERIENCE - Florida _ 10-15 

A process approach to developing individualized programs for the handicapped student q 

using hooe,>school,'and cdmnunity resources.' 

^ *• 
KACOMS 0-3 REGIONAL PROJECT: A Rural Child/Parent Service - Illinois 10-16 

A project that provides hone-based renedlal and educational services to handicapped 

children and their parents in rural areas. 

KAPPS: XuHJ-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers • Utah 10-16 

AnUnteryentlon prograa for handicapped children and their parents in reoote areas. 

NORTHWEST SPECIAL EDUCATION (XWSE) - Korth Dakota \ 10-17' 

A systematic way of training dassrooa teachers to focus on specific learning disability 

(SLO) students. * 

PEECH; 'precise Early Education for Children with Handicaps - Illinois 10-17 

, - An individualized edxational prograa designed to enhance the development of preschool 
handicapped 'children while involving fa«ily aethers in the educational process. 

PEORIA 0-3 PROJECT — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 

Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 - Illinois '. 10-18 

- A' aed leal /educational oodel based oh a developmental task analysis approach to individual" 
^-faed prescriptive teaching, delivered in the hoae by parents with assistance frcra profes- 
i stonals. » «, 

OGPAM FOR EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILOREM WITH HANDICAPS - Texas .10-18- 

A ho»e intervention prograa involving parents In the teaching of their handicapped 
children*. * " m ' 

PS-ED SCHOOL OF KENTUCKY - Kentucky 10-19 

A^hort-tem plan for the re-education Of emotionally disturbed/behaviorally disordered 
Children. 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optical Reading Experience -California 10-19 

A sequential phonfes prograa for learning-disabled students whd- read below the f.ourth- 
* -grace' level. % • * 

project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators - Minnesota 10-20 

AftJn«tr.»cti£?i! process for rescdlstlon of Sisic skills in learning- disabled students 
, in vuinstreaa education. * " <t 

, SPECIAL EPUCATI 0.1 ' PRESCHOOL PROGRAM - Minnesota 10-23 

A~prograa serving noderately, severely, and profoundly hearing- impaired preschoolers 
(*ges 0*5), a aixed population of moderately and severely handicapped preschoolers 

<#J ' r -\*ge s 4.*and 5) wj£* other handicapping conditions, and their faallies. 

\ project SUCCESS FOR THE SID CHILD - Nebraska 10-21 

A prescriptive 'prograa and classroom delivery systea for pupils in grades 1-4 with * 
specific language disabilities. - 0 

project SUCCESS: Handicapped - Washington '. 10-21 

Low-cost acadeatc and self-ajnageoent programs for handicapped elementary school students. 
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PROJECT ACT,V£: * n Children Totally ±nYolved Exercising 

\ *v * 

?,?lJ5^ ,C ^ eS 5,!? t J Ve P^ 51 " 1 education program that provides teachers with the skills, 
strategies, and attitudes necessary to Initiate a physical activity program for handicapped 
and normal individuals. K 

tdtgCt QUditnCC Approved by JORP for handicapped, ages 6-60, nonhandl capped, grades K-9, physical 
f n% . .^.J^stion teachers ..special education-teachers, recreation teachers, and parapro- 

-fessionals. It has been used in other settings with pre-K and grades 10-12, but no evidence of effectiveness 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. , cueuiverreu 

dt$tfiptiOtl Project ACTIVE has been developed to.serve handicapped individuals, but is equally applicable 
,^rh«~ ^rh >», J nJ/T ner V 0d non3dl dnd 9< ft « children. ACTIVE offers a training program to provide 
^JEtiii lho ! C necessary to Implement an adapted physical education program, dlagnost c/ 

E^iIZ ! curriculum manuals and materials addressed to the entire gamut of handicapped conditions, and 
flSliUny^^SS^loSi^Ifflr^'r? duHn V h ? phas%. Program strengths include ex ?eme 

lilt l™uZ* ??i ?l£ iSi'i ° *J ° U1 c " r : icu I lw ? ick W ■* Implemented Mediately at minimal 

iinC . th 5 he federdl Mriite requiring "written education programs for the handicapped population ■ 
JJliSi^ySR^^^SSL'i," 0 C0St t ° *2 hdnCe succe »™ implantation, and accountability feature? o 
enhance admimstrator/conmunlty support. Student Instruction is based on instruction format (i.e., the program 
is structured to ensure that trainees acquire the skills, knowledge, and attitudes stressed), with emohasls on 
trainee exposOre^tp-^i capped Individuals In a field setting. Participant' T"t^^ 
assesj pupfPjfljngrts-and deficiencies and to prescribe motor, perceptual-motor? physical f1tne». pos?ure. 

!ltal U^dS!^ ACTIVE h " deve,oped lo " "°tor lS phys cal 

\llrl S'aiSSS JSJ ZZl l/lxi ^ 1 ° n ;L def,C,enCy ' dnd bathing problem components for mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed student populations, 

™« P fS 1 ? 1 fdC !l U, 5 S *r? re< ^ uir f , • Comprehensive programs can be Initiated in limited space." A 30' x 60' area 

$£ 12 ft£ 5?«M5 h,n9 !t Ut, ° n ? 'Ji** ' , ,f P ' £ - equ,pnent ,s cost per school varies between^ 

550 and 5300. District commitment includes implementation of at least one aspect of the ACTIVE program in three 

f 0 r t ll £!H2 hd T l f°v * ? ,nlnu " 0f three 20 ' m,rwte p * riods P er *<* for one year, allocation o7 ?«e" 
report to project 1 net^i^>er, ^ trdnSfflls * 1on of Pre/posfc data and end-of-year evaluation 



tVnitnCt Of tfftCtlUtntSS Testing/* 30 teachers trained i n 1973-74 on the Teacher-Cognitlve- 

..^ , . , , Psychomotor Test showed 80% mastery on 25 competencies. Pre- and post- 
er Vilui l 25j ewrj?*^* 1 * control groups at a six-wnth Interval In 1973-74 on the Township of Ocean 
Motor Ability Test showed experimental groups' performance comparable to normal groups* performance and minimal 
gains tor control group. 



implementation requirements Program may be implemented in a single class, a school, or an 

„ . . * L entire district. Five discrete curriculum components enable the 

district/agency to adapt the program to students with varying abilities in grades pre-K through 12. Training 
programs are adapted to r mply with needs -of. the teachers and schools. Existing personnel can be used to 
obviate the need for additional staff (e.g., by Inclusion of the ACTIVE program in The special education curric- 
ulum or by use of the team teaching approach). Instructional facilities may vary from 30' x 30' to 30* x 60* 
Implementation schedule for each trainee must be submitted to project prior to training. "* 

financial requirements Complete training model kit (12 manuals and three packets of .spirit masters), 
M „ l/lltl , kfaH . . . „ t 564.50. (Kit manuals provide guidelines for planning an Jndividuallzed- 
persona ucd physical education program for students with any type of handicap. Other supplementary materials 

!5 E'lliJI?' JPK^Vtl i r t « rt,, * Me ™" * Prepaid.) Installation costs are minimal. Personnel 
can be reassigned. Regular p.E. equipment can be used. 

* 

services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

j site two days per month between October and May and at additional demonstration 
sites' In home state and out of state. Project staff are Available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings 
(all expenses must be paid). Training is conducted at project site during the last two wei^s of each month 
it?2 Kii^V!. f y (d ?°S Ur W*™]* \ l l 0wn costs plus cost of texts). Training is also available at adopter 
site (a expenses must be paid, Including cost of texts for trainees). Implementation and follow-up services 
are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). e 



COntaCt l*™] M - Vodola, Director, Project ACTIVE, Township of C.ean Schocl District, Administration 
Building; 163 Monmouth Rd.; Oakhurst, KJ 07755. (201) 531-6600, ext. 365. 



Developmental Funding: USpE ESEA Title III JDRP No. 74.97 Approved: 9/18/74 

Compiled Susmer 19$ 1 3/19/78 
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PROJECT* DEVELOPING MODUS ep« SPECIAL EOUCATIOM (DMSE) 



A coraprehenslve management system for Identification of and Intervention with exceptional 
students. 



iQTQll QUditttCt Approved by JORP for students In grades K-2 with olid emotional disturbance, specific 

learning disabilities, and educable mental retardation. This program has been used 
with the sa!* kinds of students In grades 3-12. but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved 
by the Panel. 

dt$tfiptiOt\ The DMSE project Is the result of a six-year eftort to develop and Implement an exemplary 
management system. The key elements of the DMSE model are: early identification of excep- 
tional children, referral of families to appropriate consunity service agencies and monitoring of the service 
delivery, development and monitoring of Individual Educational Programs (lEPs), and training of regular and 
exceptional-child teachers and parents of exceptional children. 

The project offers, training. to an interdisciplinary-team of district-leveV personnel designated "to cTrry - out OHSE 
procedures in adopting school districts. The team Is composed of the exceptional -student education coordinator, 
school psychologists, school social workers, and consulting teachers. Training defines responsibilities for 
individual members of the team to eliminate duplication of services. School psychologists are trained as turntey 
trainers to present the Identification workshop, which trains general educators In the characteristics of excep- 
tional children and fosters more aoproprlate referral;. Consulting teachers are trained as turnkey trainers to 
present the IEP Workshop, which provides training in writing Individual Educational Programs using the validated 
DMSE model, which conforms to P.l. 94-142. The workshop addresses P.L. 94-142, curriculum selection, and the 
writing of behavior objectives. 

A Total Program Manual, which outlines identification and Intervention procedures and Includes reproducible 
sample forms, is used in training. Monitoring and technical assistance is available following training and 
Implementation of procedures. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Sixty-two children living In two rural, low socioeconomic- level counties 
were evaluated in the classroom on the basis of the number of criterion- 
referenced short-term IEP objectives that were mastered directly following instruction. At least 80% of the 
students mastered 80S of the prescribed/Instructed objectives. 



implementation requirements 



nt'iflcati 



The DMSE identification and intervention procedures are available 
for adoption/adaptation as a total management system. A school 
system can ieplenent the procedures Immediately following one to three days of training, which can be arranged 
either at tne dervonstrat ton site or the adopter site. Implementation of the procedures requires the purchase of 
a Total Program Manual. * y ' 



financial requirements 

required: Total Program Manual , 



/ 

/ 

The cost for adoption/adaptation varies according to school system size, 
degree of implementation, and existing personnel. Program materials 
$30. 



services available Awareness materials are available at nj cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness, meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project Site (all expenses m< * be paid, 
including cost of training materials). Training is also available at adoptee site {all expenses mus* be paid, 
Including cost of training materials). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all 
expenses must be pj id). ' 



ERIC 



COntaCt Project Director, DM SI Project. P.O. Box 499; Monticello. FL 32344. (904) 997-3781. 



Developmental Funding: g$oe ESEA Title IV-C 
Compiled Sunrw 1981 



JORP No. 79-6 Approved: 3/16/79 
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PROJECT aSM£R£ *rw£ct 



^SJ^JlIf vof-a^jo^f 1 Proyraa for trainable mentally retarded, ages 5-21. that serves as a 
>del for districts implementing special education programs in compliance with P.L. 94-142. 



A 

«odel 



target audience' 

Approved by JDRP for students ages 5-21 classified by child study learns as trainable 
mentally handicapped (TKH). » 

/ 

dtUriptiOn Jhe Nswere Project meets the individual needs of TMH students by providing Indwiduallzed 
r*U nn instruction in five essential areas: a:ademlcs, socialization, independent living, prevo- 

- I, ^£ >/ 0r i!f dred ' the currtcultw has a double orientation. First, the program emphasizes 

>r» ;lL V??* t r dvel : sh °P» ,elsure time, and relate to others. Second, vocational skills 

e^slz'effn i^lSr^rar"" 109 SU,,S "« itUt ^ neCeSSdr ' f0r ^ ln « 

Each student Is exposed to a simulated work atmosphere, punching a time clock and so on. Students are invoked 
in rud mentary raining and work activities such as assembling, packaging and collating. Here accH Ira ted 
iifSJ ?ri Clpdte .iV/ 0raa,,Z * d training progrVwhlch re fleets c^un^ n Id On-the- 

t?SniE ?I 2. i P I°Ii d J d ,n the f ! ndl sta 9« of the tr * in, "9 ?«>grau. Each students iJSl of fo2? 

Sle^ As '"** nt ^ d Project-deve^ed ll«Z!t alsS 

or^ D roWt USf 2n S ?hi e ?oK r J V P° te "i ,dl ««P'oyer$ of TMH citizens, community involvement is an integral part 
n « ^ P 2 JeCt \ 0n - the -J° b training and student Job placement occur th.ough conrunity involvement. -Advisory 

!t r Sns a 1or^rt?c2l2r n joSs! 0nS lht pr * eCt * > PwW "« inf °™ tiQn 0n th < "™ " £"re 

Parent interest and pa'rticipation is another component in the success of the Elsmere Project Pareits-arP nm- 
vided the background required to perform activities at home that relnforci loSSSSl fflSi U^ttSoolT 



Wldtntt Of tffUtlOtlltSS Data collected three years a/ter project implementation at the Glassboro 

II i„ * », ^ slte in<J, " te that project students score significantly higher in indeoen- 

SJIiulIll^: i » tl ° n ; /^Prevocational skills than a matched control group. In addition. 67* of El sK 

graduates have Jobs in sheltered or competitive settings. n«re 

implementQtiOlt requirements The Elsmere Project is best adopted at the school level, but 

» ... , * . . , smaller units (one, two, or three classrooms) can make partial 

tSZZtll !;r.ic K Ce :? y t * di ? < I 9 ? or 5j hop 0ust be ^tended by teachers and participating adainistrator(s). 
S^UtiX?" ° "l^" 1 ;^ 19 ^ student evaluation scale and to furnish data for compari on! st bng 
admlnlstrati-* support 5-elps to 'ensure successful adoption. «ru«i S 

financial requirements Start-up costs for training and curriculum materials: approximately $122 per 
«„ - , , 41jlkl u . teacher. Costs for vocationally related equipment and supplies vary depending 

on resources available. Maintenance costs are minimal. ut H c«i«iny 



SeWlteS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
«< > k dny tifl * b * aPPO^toent. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 

ness meet ngs {costs o be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pa>s only its own co«s) 
I2 , ?!??J S S ,S ° d ? dUdb,e at ??°Pj er s * te <* n expenses must bo paid, including" trainer's fee). mpWta'ion' 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). piemerw.ion 



COntaCt p « DeHaris, Project Director. Clsaere School, Ellis St., Glassbo>o, fij 08028. (609> 881-5669. 



Developmental Funding: US0£ £S£A Titles Ml arxl IV-t _ JDRP No. 79-23 Approved: 5/17/79 

Compiled Summer 19$ 1 
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PROIECT PR0JCCT CNN:* Early Recognition InteVventlon Network 



A competency based training program for teachers* coordinators, and parents in modification 

of environment and adult Intervention to assist young children with special needs In regular and 

special education settings. 



target audience Approved by JORP for children ages 3-7 with mild to severe handicaps In mainstream or 
special settings, competency-based training programs for regular and special teachers, 
program coordinators, and parents. 

dt$CriptiOt\ The ERIN System Is being utilized for children ages 2-7 and their parents both in special pre- 
school classroom/home programs serving children with moderate to severe special needs and In 
regular sarly childhood (nursery, Head Start, daycare) and primary (K-l) programs serving malnstrea-aed mild to 
— > moderate^pecial-needs- c hHdrWHntegrated*¥Uh-thelr-peersi - 

Personnel involvement/training requires each teacher to Implement a sequenced program of observation and curriculum 
modification weekly for two or more children with special needs. The sequence of units fits into the progression 
of the school year. The order of units can be changed to meet a system's Individual needs. A local coordinator 
is trained to take over local training and monitoring of the program. The ERIN training program for adults 
(special or regular teachers and coordinators) provides the equivalent of three to six college credits through 
attendance at a week-long Institute, plus on-site consultation by ERlN staff. A coordinated parent program for 
both special and mainstream children Is optional. 

The child's Individual Education Program ts Implemented In large and small groups and Individually. The teaching 
adult organizes his/her own learning environment to facilitate participation (soclal-emotlonal-affectlve), body 
awareness and control, visual-perceptual-motor, and language skills. Oependlng on the age of the child, these 
are organized into self-help, developmental concept, and academic readiness content areas. Initially, the curric- 
ulum approach focuses on general classroom/home modifications of the physical space and daily time units, learning 
materials and their organization into learning sequences, the grouping of children, and teacher cueing/monitoring. 
This Is followed by the teaching of specific skills to subgroups and/or Individual children by the teacher, 
parent, or volunteer, with much greater intensity in specialized programs. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Specialized urograms: preschool -children (moderate to severe special 
needs) gained five extra months* development during a six-month period 
(McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities). Mainstream programs. K-l children (mild to moderate special needs) 
showed greater gains than control children on McCarthy Scales, Metropolitan Readiness Test, and Preschool Screen- 
ing System. 



f/flpl£/fltflt0tfOfl ffflU/ff/nffltS Initial five-day Institute for teacher/coordinators plus classroom 

follow-up by local coordinator, with on-site vlsit(s) by ERlN con- 
sultant during the first year. Strong administrative support and a multiyear involvement of geometrical ly de- 
creasing ERIN support is necessary for implementation of a range of regular and special classroom and home teach- 
ing components. 



financial requirements 



Costs of program replication include Institute .fees; cost of teacher packets 
and a coordinator's training kit; cost of staff training; and travel and per 
diem for ERIN stiff member providing follow-up monitoring. Maintenance involves no appreciable increase in most 
districts' current, operating expenses. Materials required for program implementation, other than those stated 
above, are already found inmost early childhood classrooms. All financial arrangements must be negotiated with 
an ERIN staff qetrber. 



services amiable 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid, Including workshop fees). Training Is also 
available at adopter site tall expenses must be paid, Including workshop fees). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntaCt Trudy A. Schrandt,* Project Facilitator, Project ERIN; 376 Bridge St.; Oedham, HA 02026. 
(617) 329-5529. 
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PROJECT KtolFICAMON OF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE 

*A special program for training staff to work with students having language disability 



target audience , - — - - — 



Approved by JDR? for language-handicapped students, preschool to adylt. 



dtStflptlOn This project is based on materials and instructional methods of the Monterey Language Program 
* i - w >«"5uas«-teach»ng program combine modern linguistic theory with advanced behavioral 

i e 2S!i 0gy apP i jo teaching. The programs are universal; designed for any individual with a language 
problem, regardless of the reason for that language-learning disability. The-currlculum and-indlvidual oroqraa 
design include a screening procedure, individual placement, automatic branching, and continuous data collection 
Revaluation, with the Monterey Language Prograa, it is possible to obtain accurate pre- and posttest measures 
? rfw?^?? 1 5 p ;°9 r ?" ,n ^i*"" 1 and we -* in expression. The program also helps language-deficient 
individuals acquire language skills in a short period of tine. It is completely individualized and performance- 
based Instruction, .n addition to providing materials, an objective of the project is to provide teachers with 
an nstruct onal strategy and to assist them in becoming proficient in techniques for using the materials. 
Implementation of the program includes 7 training, on-site supervision, refresher conferences, and data monitoring. 
volSnteers services nay be expanded without increasing staff by using aid-s, parents, or other - 

The language program Is effective with children and adults defined as language delayed, deaf, hard-of-hearinq 
Li jf i °, r ?!; S i? 1y h ? nd J"P? ed ' ind w, ' h the non-English-speaking or English-as-second-language 
Individual. It is particularly valuable in early childhood education centers, classes for the educable and 
trainably mentally retarded, and speech-correction centers. 




tVidCnCe Of tffettlVeneSS Evaluation of significant' language behavior In students was done through 

^ the Programmed Conditioning for Language Test. In 1973, mean oretest 

5hp r p*lK^ 9r M P / dS H i , post i estl 98 ' 6X - 0ther standardized tests were also used to demonstrate gains, e.g., 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the Northwestern Syntax Screening Test, and the Boehm. Oata were collected 
over a two-year period, students had varyiog language disabilities. 

« 

impknientQtiOn FeqUirementS An initial four- to five-day training workshop Is required. Follow- 
. bj up on-site visits are required at scheduled intervals. From two to 

Ki r J2 IS 7i 5?°^ ? e ! ecled f0r ? dd1t !« n ^ tr4 * n,f> 9' 50 the * 1n tu ™ "n beccwe trainers of new people in 
the district. Unit for training ranges from 10-20. 



finandai requirements Monterey Language Program starter Kits: $105 for each project participant. 

. „. » , Area «wst contract with Monterey Learning Systems for training aspects of 

project. The only other start-up cost Is development of a reinforcement menu. 



SemiCeS OUQllable Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welco« by appointment 
r, . mc at ^J" 1 s1t e and additional demonstration sites in home state and out of state. 

Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted only at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services.are available to adopters (costs to 
be negotiated). K 1 ig 



COntQCt^ Betty H. 



Igel, Monterey Learning Systems, 900 Welch Rd., Palo Alto, CA 94304. (415) 324-8980. 



JORP No. 6 Approved: 4/16/73 



OKLAHOMA CHILD SERVICE DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR SECONDARY 10 STUDENTS 

An Individualized diagnostic/prescriptive teaching intervention system that has proven highly 
successful with -learning-disabled adolescents. 



target audit nee Approved by JORP for learning-disabled students In grades 7-12, 



QeSCnptlQf] The major goal of this project is to provide each identified learning-disabled student of 

secondary school age within the target population with a specific prescriptive learning program 
enabling that student to develop skills and knowledge at a rate commensurate with his/her ability level. The 
inodel is basically a diagnostic/prescriptive intervention system. Components include, a professionally staffeU 
learning lab, a prescriptive diagnostician who has particular ability In developing educational Intervention 
programs for individual students, and a media library for use by the learning disabilities teacher to Implement 
Intervention strategies, 

Students placed are those who were noted In a psychoeduc at tonal evaluation to have a specific learning disability 
of a perceptual, conceptual, or integrative nature. 

The curriculum provided within this diagnostic/prescriptive project follows the curriculum offered in the regular 
classroom where possible, A student with a reading disability might spend two periods dally In the learning lab 
during English and social studies periods. Another student with a math disability might spend only one period 
each day in the learning lab during regular math class time. At other times, 10 students are integrated Into 
the regular curriculuo. This arrangement, the leau restrictive alternative, does not necessitate that curriculum 
content be siailar in the regular and learning lab classrooms. The content for the learning lab is determined 
by a prescription from the prescriptive teacher aimed at helping the student remediate or compensate for his/her 
learning disability, 



eVidettee Of CffCeUVCnCSS A three-year evaluation design showed a significant Increase in verbal 

I.Q. (Wechsler Intelligence Scale) and reading achievement (WRAT and 

. Durrell Reading Test) as compared to control group (actual gain in reading achievement 274% of .expected gain) 
and a reliable increase in areas of personal and social self-esteem (Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale). One in 
five students In the program (18%) Is successfully ma ins treated after one year in the program. 



IWplementQtlO(l rCaUirCfnentS A classroom to use as a learning lab, A certified L0 teacher to 
* ' staff the learning lab and a prescriptive diagnostician to write 

prescriptions and provide follow-up, A three-day training workshop from the Oklahoma Child Service Demonstra- 
tion Center. Equipment and materials appropriate for 10 adolescents, A commitment to the model and its use by 
the adopting school district. Expenses of a staff member from the developer project for a one-day follow-up 
consulting visit to adopter site. Pre/post Wide Range Achievement Test scores of all students in program must 
be provided to developer project. Adaptations are possible, 

fiftQnCiol rCqUirCmCntS Start-up costs (excluding salaries) vary frw $500 -$2,5 00 per learning lab 

• to provide for equipment and materials. A variety of high-interest, 

low-vocabulary commercial materials Is recommended. Equipment required (tape recorders, language masters, 
filostrip viewers* calculators) Is co>7wonly found in learning labs. Other costs, travel, lodging, and seals 
for two trainers during three-day training and one or two follow-up visits. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and out 
of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness ceettngs (travel and per diem must paid). 
Training *t project site is conducted only as scheduled in Nove-nber - January (all expenses must be paid). 
Training Is nso available at adopter site (all expenses must be paid, including cost jf Training Manual). 
Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 
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CO^tQCt Celia Klnrie or Sjsan Parker, Co-Directors, Oklahoma Child jervlrj Demonstration Center, Hillside 
School; Rt. 3j Cushiog, OK 74023. (913) 225-4711 or -1882. 



Developmental Funding: US0E BF.H Title V'-G 
Compiled Suarrr 1981 



JORP No. 76-103 Approved: 10/18/76 



PROfECT ?REClSI0N CACHING PROJECT 

A precision'teaching model designed to remediate and build bask r.ool skills through five 
components; screening, identification, remediation, continuous measurement, and data-based 
decisions. 



target audience Approved by JORP for all students, grades K-4. It has been used in other settings 
with grades 5-8, but no evidence of effectiveness nas been submitted to or approved 
by the Panel. . , 



utSCnptlOn The overall intent of the Precision Teaching Project has been to develop a model for the 

delivery of educational services to eletientary students who have been identified as experi- 
encing learning deficits. Precision teaching procedures have been used not only In identifying these students,, 
but also as remediation tactics. (Precision teaching is a set of measurement procedures based on direct, . 
dally assessment.) A resource room is provided for students with core severe learning deficits, while the 
regular classroom deals with basic skills and minimal problems. One-minute practice sheets are used extensively 
as a mean* of building basic tool skills to a level where students are capable. of competing within the regular 
classroom. Direct and daily measurement procedures are employed, using both the manager and the student in 
recording and charting. Curricular decisions are based on available data. 

Resource teachers as well as regular classroom teachers use the precision teaching procedures, which include 
curriculum materials developed within the project. Instructional methods include one-minute practice sheets 
from the Precision Teaching materials b£nk and data-based decisions made from the standard behavior chart. 



tVldtfitt Of CffCttlVtntSS Of the 19 experimental/control group comparisons analyzed in 1973 using 

standardized achievement tests and one-minute probes, 15 variables 
measured showed the experimental group to be superior on the posttest. In 1976, a follow-up study of the 
students identified and remediated in 1973 showed the ex,*rimenta1 group still superior in 79% of variables as 
measured by the California Achievement Test, Wide Range At ieveaent Test, and one-ninute probes. 



ifnplCmtntQtlOn rtOUifCniCntS An adoption commitment can be made by any unit - district (urban/ 

rural), single school, or classroom. For on-site training, u nits 
should be limited to IS, and for off-site training, to <>0. Adopting units should include building or program 
administrator, support personnel (e.g., psychologist), and regular education and/or special education teachers. 
Initial training requires three days and is available at project or adopter site, and additional follow-up 
training (three days maximun) is provided at adopter site. Equipment costs are minimal. In most cases existing 
facilities can be used. Adopting units agree to implement all five components.. 

financial requirements 

sheet (aintaun of 500 sheets). 
Implementation Handbook, $$ (on 
Sheets), Language Arts Notebook 
Notebook, $39 (one per school 

Semites available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training 
is conducted at project site between October and April (all expenses must be paid, including cost of training 
materials). Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up 
services are available to adooters (costs to be negotiated). 




COntaCt 5eck » Project Oi rector, Precision Teaching Project, 3300 Third Street Northeast, Great Falls, 

Mf 59404. (406) 791-2270. 



Developmental Funding: USOC ESCA Titles ill and I V-C JDRP No. 7S-2S Approved: 5/6/75 
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PROJECT CHi L UOREN ANC) CE,NT£R " OEVELOf>H£NTAL THEKAPY H00EL m TREATING EKOT IONALLY DISTURBED 
A community-based psychoeducational facility that offers a developmental curricu.m to 
severely emotionally disturbed or autistic children from birth to 16 years, their parent's, 
and teachers. * 



target audience Approved by J9RP for severely emotionally disturbed or autistic children fran birth to 
. „ . a 9 e 8 » tneir fioiHes, and teachers. T*>i s program has been used in other settings with 

children to age 15, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



description The Rutland Center Oevelopnental Therapy Model is the result of' eight years of intensive 

'ffort bv the Rutland Centertfstaf f . Developmental Therapy is a therapeutic curriculum for 
social and emotional growth used in a classroom setting with groups of four to eight indivieijals. On the 
assumption that disturbed or autistic children go through the sattt stages of development that normal youngsters 
do but at a different pace, the curricjlun guides treatment and measures progress by focusing on the normal 
developmental milestones that all children must master. Developmental Therapy has thus established itself as 
a growth model" rather than a "deficit model." The model is composed of four curricjlun areas (beha/ior, 
cor»jnication, socialization, and preacademics) arranged in five developmental stages, eacn requiring different 
emphases and techniques. Special service^ to parents are an integral part of the approach. Developmental 
Therapy also emphasizes concurrent placement with nonhandicapped children. This mainstreamng aspect of the 
model requires that regular school experiences r-esh smoothly with intensive Developmental Therapy experiences. 

In response to P. I. 94-142, two resources are available that emphasize how to plan, implement, and evaluate an 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) using the developmental approach. The National Technical Assistance 
Office offers four types of technical assistance in the treaUent of severely emotionally disturbed preschool 
children This assistance, which includes information dissemination, progr o planning and design, training 
and program evaluation, is provided through site visits and exchange of a»- iovisual materials. The Developmental 
Therapy Institute provides on-site, y<...r-long assistance to indivKiuals, schools, and agencies concerned with 
training personnel to serve school-age severely emotionally disturbed and autistic children. Institute staff 
provide assessment of training needs, lesign an mservice instructional sequence, and implement the traminq 
program at the agency site with perioiic visits. > 



evidence of effectiveness The model assumes five distinct stages. Progress through stages is toea- 

sured by the Developmental Therapy Objectives, 171 statements outlining a 
sequence of developmental milestones. Mastering these objectives makes normal jrowth possible. E<»ch child's 
treatment focuses on appropriate objectives, and children are grouped by similar major objectives. Uata col- 
lected clearly show sequential nastery and steady progress by children. 



implementation requirements Agencies interested in adopting the Rutland Center Developmental 

Therapy model must: use the Developmental T herapy curricjlun, 
1n< ludtng concurrent placement In a normal :ettmg whenever possible, provide refcrra\ , intake, and diagnostic 
services, pro/ide a minimum of one supervisor, two teachers, and two support personnel, provide release tine for 
t r a,n !22' dnd inc,ude Parents and regular teachers In the treatment process. Since travel expenses depend on 
the number of visits required, the nu^er of individuals involved, and distances traveled, they are negotiated 
separately. 

financial requirements The cost of the program U approximately SI .000 per child. Th»s figure, 

includes diagnostics^ spr/ :es to parents and children, teachers, and program 
evaluation. Cost figure is based on operating the 24 centers >upported totally by state funds (Georgia Psycho- 
educational Center Network). 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any tioe by 
i appointment at project site and additional sites in home state and out of state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is 
conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be 
negotiated). Implementation a»vJ follow-up services are available to adopters (costs, to be negotiated). 
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COntaCt Karen R * °^is. Project Director, National Technical Assistance Office. 125 Minor St., Athens, GA 
30606. (404) 542-6076 o" 549-3030. Mary M. Wood* Director, Developmental Therapy Institute; 
m College of Education, 570 Aderhold Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, uA 30602. (4U4) 542-lo85, 
ext. 50 or 70. 



Developmental funding: uSOE 8 EH 
Compiled Sunrvr 1081 



J0RP No. 7S-63 Approved: 9/3/75 
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PROJECT ro WECT SKI*HI 



A statewide program providing Identification and language facilitation through !,ome management 
for hearing-handicapped children birth to age 6. 



target auditnet Approved by JORP for hearing- Impaired Infants and young children birth to age 6 and 
their families. 



dtStfiption SKI»HI is a comprehensive program that provides screening, audiological, diagnostic, and 

assessment services and a complete home intervention curriculum for hearing-impaired children 
(birth to age 6) and their families. 

The program Is deslgned to provlde services to a statewide population or to a large population area. All 
hospitals ire screened for babies with hearing loss. A diagnostic, assessment, and entry process ensures 
efficient, expeditious entry of children. 

A complete home Intervention curricul tx is provided. It Includes a home hearing aid program, a home conmunl- 
- cation program, a home auditory program, a home total communication program, and a home language program. 
Psychological, emotional, and child-development support are provided for parents in the home. Weekly, monthly, 
and comprehensive quarterly assessment of child and family tj performed. Part-time parent advisers living 
In the area visit homes weekly to deliver the curriculum. A format for home visits Is provided. 

A support system of ongoing audiological services, a hearing aid evaluation and loaner system, video units and 
tapes for total communication, heating aid molds, psychological services, parent group services, and a compre- 
hensive evaluation system are provided. 



evidence of effectiveness The Discrepancy Evaluation Model is used. REEL, the SKI*HI Receptive 

Language Test, the SKI*HI Language Development Scale, and observational 
checklists are used. Pre/post measures showed a gain of 16 months In language after 11 months of treatment, 
significant differences In treatment and comparison groups were seen. Early-treatment group showed higher gains 
than late- treatment group. 



implementation requirements 



One full-time professional to make home visits is the minimum 
requirement. This person must have basic training in delivery 
of a home language program for hearing-Impaired infants. Travel is necessary. For maximum effect, a hearing 
aid bank, hearing screening, and audiological, psychological, and child development services should be provided. 
Earmolds, library books, video playback units, and total communication tapes should be provided. In larger 
programs, supervision and administration are necessary. 

filiantial requirements Complete services for U months (includii,g all direct and supportive services) 

cost $1,450 per child. Start-up costs are minimal. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home state, and 
out of state. Project sttff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site during the summer (costs to be negotiated). Training is also available 
at adopter sites (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopte.s 
(costs to be negotiated). 



COnlatt Thomas C. Clark, Director, Project SK!*HI, Oepartment of Communicative Disorders, Utah State 
University; Logan, UT 84322. (801) 750-1382. 



Developmental Funding: 
Compiled Summr 1981 
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JORP No. 78-192 Approved: 7/13/78 



PROJECT SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES (SIMS) 

A prog ran using management strategies and a structured, sequenced curriculum to help teachers 
PM n appropriate instructional programs (or disabled readers. 



target audience Approved by OORP for disabled readers grades 1-12 needing basic coding skills, and 
mc~« <„ ^ .:? r 1 " rn ]°9 disabilities teachers serving that population. This program has been 

Spp^ov2d°bJ e [he e ^n!?! W SPCC educaUon 9 r0upS( but n0 ev,dence of effectiveness has bee? submitted to or 

deUriptlOn A discrepancy model for solving performance problems provides the framework f 0r the SIMS 
tn k S urr, !i. \,!5 e S I HS c « rr,cu1ora consists of a hierarchical sequence of 53 objectives needed 

to acquire the basic coding skills of reading and spelling. wwje*.*™ nceocg 

iS^^Mon^nrT^^Lf^ tT^ nCt 1<StS for " ch of the 53 objectives to monitor the accuracy of skill 
IJStAl 'SI ?^ eac ? ^ nd,vldual ch * 1d - Additional word lists for each objective are designed to monitor the 
tK M 2fir? iic Wh, 5 h «Jt StU ? ent deCOdeS W ° rds ° f * P art,cu1ir P* tte ™' There arelour stories fS e«h of 
1 <L JA \A V r< ^ en 1an ? ua 9e worksheets with controlled reading levels matching the word list level 
K!U?#i Ct J« t, i S « S I? u1 ? ne0us1y d ? ve10 C <n9 the st ^ent's writing skills. Comprehension Questions and wort - 
Ltf L r f ?'in" nn , ,n ? * t0r es are used 10 " eye1 °P j^ependent study skills. SIMS teachers arc trained to £e 
data decision rules to plan appropriate instructional interventions. 



evidence Of effettiOeneSS Scores from the Wide Range Achievement Test administered to students 
f—*tj»»* * , * / Jf ades M2, ,976 " 77 ' were compared for groups with and without SIMS 

treaUent. Analysis of covarlants (with pretest score and grade as covariants) confirmed that SIMS students 
perforocd significantly better than non-SIMS students (positive < .001 level). sxuoen«. 



implementation requirements SIMS ctn be adopted as a comprehensive program of materials and 
. A . «i procedures or partially, as instructional management strategies to 

Wo«?Sn W !fr.^ rC,a1 X ava ab1e trials. A two-day teacher training workshop must precede adoption. 
Adoption site oust provide a liaison person. Pre- and posttest data must be supplied by adopter. 



finantial requirements If existing rooms are used for r ource centers.,serving 15 studints a day, 
<oni r .1 Ai „ . w « < per-pupil cost for the installation year is $857, and for subsequent years, 
r5 h t E * c1ud,n 9 teacher salaries, installation costs total $37 per pupil, and maintenance is $3.50. SIMS 
S?2c^K Assessocnt Test, SIMS Reading and Spelling Program, Comprehension Questions and Scanning Stories, and 
SIMS Written Language »royram, $65 for total package. ana 

SerUICeS available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 

any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meet ngs (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own 
S!5 &iJ ra,n,n9 S i,S0 ava,1 ? bl * at ad00t er site (trainer travel and per diem must be paid). Implementation 
and fo11ow-up services are available to adopters travel and per diem must be paid). 



COMaCt Marie 81acjcburn, SIMS project Coordinator, Oivision of Special Education, Minneapolis Public 
Schools; 2501 W. $6th St.-, Minneapolis, Mh 55410. (612 ) 926-1693. 
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JORP No. 79-I8 Approved: 5/15/79 



PROJECT ¥ IJHWNG RESEARCH Itftit AND CHIIO CENTER CUSSROOM FOR MOOCRATELY AND SEVERELY 
r HANOlCAPPED CHILDREN 

An individualized skills instruction program for ooderately to severely handicapped 
children. 



target audience Approved by JORP for ooderately to severely handicapped children ages 1-8, 

, JL1 , J Including Mentally retarded, cerebral palsied, autistic, emotionally disturbed, 

deaf/blind, and hearing impaired. 



dt$triptiOn Children are pretested on skills selected fron the Teaching Research Curriculum for Moderately 

• t and Severely Handicapped. Pretest results are used to determine which skills will be taught. 

The deficit skills are prioritized by the parent and educational staff. " 
the child Is placed In one or more of the four currlcular areas -- 



After priorities are established, 
self-help, motor, language, and cognitive. 



Individual Instructional programs are prepared for each child. A prograa prescribes the skill to be taught, the 
way in which the materials are to be presented, and the feedback to be given to the child. TrJined volunteers 
play an important role in this model. They are taught how to deliver cues and feedback and how to record the 
child s appropriate and Inappropriate responses to instruction. Maintenance of volunteer skills Is objectively 
monitored by the teacher. Volunteers implement the instructional programs with each child and record child 
performance data In a specified manner. If the volunteer Indicates (through recorded data or verbally during 
classroom instruction) that the child is having difficulty learning a particular program, the teacher provides 
instruction for the child. The teacher uses the daily data to make teaching decisions concerning individual pro- 
gram: for the following day and to ascertain whether sequencing, <.ue presentation, or feedback need to be altered. 

When group Instruction occurs, the teacher interacts with each child according to his/her Individual instructional 
program. In this model, group instruction is provided only by the teacher or aide. Some instructional programs 
are selected by parent and teacher to be taught in the home, and these are coordinated with programs in the 
school. Teaching periods in the home vary from 10 to 30 minutes. Approximately 85 percent of the parents of 
project children participate in home instruction. All parents participate In the program nlanning conferences 
for their children. 



CVldCTlCt Of effettllHlte$$ Using a multiple baseline approach, It was demonstrated that within the 

Teaching Research Infant and Child Center a mean of 7.9 skills per month 
was acquired by a child without instruction, while 64.4 skills per month were acquired with instruction. 
Rcpncation-slte children acquired a mean of 9.1 skills without instruction and 90.1 skills. with instruction. 

implementation requirements The model can be used by an Individual classroom. Inservlce training 

of teacher and aide Is required. 



financial requirements Adoption of the Data-Based Classroom Model requires n o special staffing ratios 

or unusual currlcular materials. Therefore, standard operating costs for a 
special education classroom would apply. Costs Incurred in training include, tuition, $310. travel to Monmouth, 
OR, arvd travel to trainees' work site for follow-up technical assistance. 



services available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project 

site any time by appointment. Project, staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training J s conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). 
Training is also available at adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Follow-up services are available to 
adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



COntaCt Torry p, «" Teopleman, Teaching Pesearch, Western Oregon State College. Todd Hall, Monmouth, OR 
97361. (S03) 838-1220, ext. 401. 



Developmental Funding: u$0E 8EH 
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PROIECT TH£ CfrWUNICATIOHS WORKSHOP (CWS) 

An alternative reading prograa for adolescents with learning disabilities, including a class- 
rooa management and monitoring system. 



iQTQtl QlldlttKt Approved by JORP for learning-disabled readers, grades 7-12, with remedial reaiing needs. 

. This program has been used 1p other settings for resource rooms and in classrooms for 
perceptually and neurological ly Impaired students and has been adapted to Improve the organization of supplemental 
instruction, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$tnpUOtl Five essential elements support the Communications Workshop model; a personal", humanistic 

philosophy, an activities monitoring systems a program monitoring system; student motivation 
strategies; and Intervention strategies. The humanistic philosophy is based upon respect for the student as an 
individual and on the teacher's role as a facilitator of learning in a family-like atmosphere that fosters pride 
and a positive response to the academic setting. Student responsibility for his or her own academic program 
nurtures self-motivation and self-discipline. The student actwltles monitoring system relies on systematic 
observations to yield data on tine spent In over 100 possible classroom activities, patterns of tire usage, 
materials used. Instructional grouping, and sequences of activity selection. The prograa monitoring system per- 
m ts rapid collection and succinct posting of a wide range of data on each student's program, providing informa- 
tion on quantity and level of work completed. The system signals the need for teacher intervention and permits 
early detection and correction of imbalances In students' individualized programs. The student motivation stra- 
tegies enable the team to create and sustain student interest and are used to modify negative or inconsistent 
behavior through personally planned Interactions. The Intervention strategies enable the team to encourage 
active student Involvement In personal academic programs and to discourage unproductive "nonacademic" activities 
by fostering more positive, personal teacher-student relationships. These strategies may be used to restructure 
the classroom environment to achieve desired academic results and provide for teacher-student accountability. 
The program makes possible significant gains In vocabulary, reading comprehension, attitude toward school, and 
self-concept. v 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COtltQtt i 0 ^ £ * Cowen, or Joseph A. Bukovec, Communications Workshop (CWS), Teaneck School System, 
1 W. Forest Ave.; Teaneck, NJ 07666. (201) 837-2232. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C JORP No. 73.191 Approved: 6/5/78 

Compile iumwr 19 $1 



PROIICT DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION 3IRTH THROUGH TWO (project 0E3T) 



A home-based Identification and Intervention program for parents of handicapped Children aced 
0-2. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for handicapped children from birth through age 2. 



deSCriptlOn The program has three main objectives, ;o improve the development of handicapped Infants, to 
Increase parental interest and Involvenent, and to integrate the project Into the canunity's 
huraan service delivery network. Several assumptions underlie the prograa. early identification and intervention 
Is critical to handicapped children, parents are potentially <the child's best teachers, a warm and nurturing 
hcoe creates the best atmosphere for learning, and parents of handicapped children need help to locate comunity 
agencies that serve handicapped children. 

Referrals are sought through a,cowjn1ty awareness campaign. An intial home visit Is made to explain the 
program, collect developmental and medical history, and administer developmental tests. If it appears that a 
referred child will be eligible, further assessment is conducted, and a program teacher begins informal home 
visits. Sixty-seven percent of all referrals are enrolled in the progran. An individualized educational prograa 
(IEP) for each child is developed based on the Koontz Child Developmental Prograa, which provides training activi- 
ties in gross and fine motor skills, social skills, and receptive and expressive language development* Program 
teachers visit each hone weekly and work directly with the parent and child. A water and gym play orogram provides 
educational and recreational experiences for parents and children. Other direct services to the children include 
physical, occupational , and speech ' erapy, as needed. The project also presents workshops for medical personnel, 
social workers, and university and nigh school students. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COntQCt Gbru Saley, Coordinator, Project D£BT, Lubbock Independent School Oi strict, 1623 19th St., 
Lubbock, TX 79401. (806) 747-2641 , ext. 455. 



Deviflopnental Funding: y$Q£ oeh 
Compiled Su#r*>r 
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P90IICT ENGINEERED CUSSROOH FOR STUDENTS tftO ARE BOTH E0UCA3LY MENTALLY HANDICAP^ *0 SEHAttORAUY 
f.nv/bvi MALADJUSTED < * ' 

* A diagnostic teaching program that provides indtviduatlied instruction and engineering of 

t'-tf and beha/lor for handicapped students. 



target audience Approved by JOR? for mildly handicapped (tducable nentalty handicapped, learning- 
disabled* emotionally disturbed) students grades 1-6. This prograa has been used In . 
other settings at the secondary tevel, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the 
PaneJ. 

deKriptiO!) fh* learn' j Center instructor, through -daily prescriptions or lesson ptans, provides each 

student with a highly structured prograa In the cognitive and affective domains. Behavioral 
management skills are emphasized as well as academic growth. The design of the prograa requires a basic commit- 
ment to a least-restrictive alternative program for handicapped students. The design provides direct service to 
both student and teacher, it Is flexible and adaptable, enabling a" staffing tea* to plaa a program to meet each 
student's educational needs. Project results demonstrate marked Improvement, -and teacher*, sUuent, and parent 
attitudes are positive. As a result of the project, the degree of integration of the special education students 
into the regular classroom is so high that it is difficult to tell .the handicapped from the non-special education 
students. One of the concepts making the program unique Is the degree of input the regular ctassroom teacher has 
in the program. The teacher is involved in every phase df referral and staffing. He or she continues to be the 
youngster.* s homeroom teacher, even though the youngster spends time In the Learning Center. For each child in 
the program there is i two-way responsibility, Learning Center Uichers and regular classroom teachers oust 
ccrwynlcate. Regutar teachers are responsibls for meeting eaci student's educational, needs, and if the student 
Is stiffed in the Learning Center, the Learning Center teacher has a responsibi tity to monitor the stqdent's 
total prograci. Parental communication is guaranteed by four required home contacts during the year. Through 
their rote in the prograa, the regular classroom teachers havn becoae wore knowledgeable about handicapping 
charicteri sties and core competent lo working with handicapped students. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 0 



COnfflCf Robert H. Ostdiek, Federal Programs Coordinator, Papll tion-LaVlsta Pubtic Schools, 420 S. 
Washington St.; Papillion, HZ 68046. (402)339-3411. 



Developmental Funding: USOE EStA Title III ' JDRP No. 74-84 Approved; 6/6/74 

ComplM $wm*r 1981 u 



PHOItCl JNttKACTIVE CURRICULAR EXPERIENCE 

A process approach to developing individualized proyraos for the handicapped student using 
home, school, and community resources. 



tgrgtt audience Approved by JDRP for the trainable mentatly handicapped, ages 3-21. The progra* has 

bee^n used in other settings with hearlng-lapaired, physically impaired, lcarnlng- 
,disabted. emotlonatly disturbed, and Title I students, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
approved by the. Pan eh o 

de$CfiptlOl\ Hor *» school, and co*>unity resources are tapped in developing the ndividuaJhed educational 

r program for each student. Teachers speiially trained in curriculum, behavior management, 

f amity involvement, co-wwnity interaction, and process management train families in instructional and behavior 
management techniques, hetp parents understand what their vMtdren can be expected to^achieve, maintain liaison 
between school %and home, coordinate home and schoot Instruction, hetp parents in using community resources, 
and train school aides and volunteers. 

Each student's objectives focus on the acquisition of skills necessary for functioning in the community. For 
example, the student ccmptetes an application form (for a Social Security card, a job, a driver's license, etc.). 
Students rerelve 15-75 minutes of instruction per week on setected objectives in schoot and an average of 10 
minutes per week at hone on the same ^objectives. , 

Parents and conmunity members take part in the processes of setting student goats and of adapting existing 
currlcular materials to assist students In reaching these independence, goats. Corountty members are atso 
oriented toward involvement in the schoot advisory committee, student job placement, fund raising, and votunteer 
activities. » 

1 Contact the project about available training and other Services. 



COfltaCt Susan C. Goodall. Project Director, Margaret K. Lewis Center, 1527 Lincoln Avenue, Panama City, 
FL 32405. (904) 785-7608 or 763-0036. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Tlttes III and IV-C JDRP No. 8C-3 Approved: */22/80 
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PKOJtCT MAC0MB 00 REG l 0NAl . PROJECT: A Rural Child/Pa rent Service 



* A project that provides home-based remedial and educational services to handicapped children 
and their paret.ts \ n rural areas. f 



tQfQtt QUdltfKt Approved by JORP for children from birth to age 3 and t!»eir parents. 



description The program has two /main goals: to provide an effective educational and remedial program for 
f . tb * optimal development of handicapped infants' and children in rural areas, and to help parents 

who live in rural areas^acquire sklllsand knowledge that will make then more effective in dealing with their 
( handicapped children. The assuaption on which development of the project was based is that parental involvement 
and cooperation, and enthusiasm and coordination among the parsons who work with the child and family are all 
essential. The project uses a number of materials and services to attain its goals, including referrals, screen- 
ing, diagnosis, and assessment;, home visits; sharing centers for parents and children, and a sirople-to-use core 
curriculum that provides appropriate,developmental goals in cognitive, language, self-help, gross ootor. social, 
and sensory areas., Staff Include full-time Child Development Specialists (COSs). who act as case nanagers and 
perform other functions. A COS works*closely with children and parents and is trained to recognize the need Tor 
specialists, such as speech therapists and physicians, and to obtain their services. ,roject staff also work to 
make the best use of the limited medical and support services-available in rural areas. By participating in 
interagency conmunity councils, providing service to community groups, and working closelyv>ith public school 
personnel, they help to foster cooperation among agencies. Parents are involved in a variety of ways. Ouring 
weekly project visits to. the homes of project children, }the COS and the parent work as a team with the child. 
Parents also participate in the planning and conducting of biweekly meetings at sharing centers, which are 
located in community buildings or homes and which function -wch like cooperative nursery schools, providing a 
transition between home and center-based activities. 

, Contact thejproject about available training'and other services. 



tOtttQtt Patricia Hutinger, Director; Macomb 0-3 Regional Project; Room 27. Horrabin Hall, Western Illinois 
University; Macomb, IL 61455. (309) 298-1634. 



Developmental, funding: y$C€ BEH 
Compiled Sxummr 19$l 
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PROIICT MAP?S: Mu ^i -Agency Project for Pre-Scnoolers 

An intervention program for handicapped children and their parents in remote areas. 



target audiem Approved by JORP for handicapped 



children birth to age 5. 



description ^ Muiu-AgencJ. 

■ for handicapped 

handicapped children are often lad 
for their own handicapped children 
turn, training them in its use. and 
makes the use of existing preschoo 
and training for parents and teach 

The heart of the program isithe Cu 



Project for-Pre-Schoolers is a home- and community-based intervention program 
chlH-en in rural and remote areas, where professionals trained to work with 
ing. The program makes It possible for parents to act as Intervention agents 
from birth to age 3 by providing parents with a detailed and specific currlcu- 
provldlng weekly monitoring. For handicapped children ages 3-5, the program 
and community day care services practical by providing curriculum materials 
rS. ' * 



, - Tlculua and Monitoring System (CAMS), which covers five curriculum areas: - 

receptive language, expressive lanjuage, motor development, self-help development, and social -emotional develop- 
ment. The system includes five s^uenced curriculum programs with detailed teaching instructions appropriate for 
use by persons of various batkgroj(>ds, a manual prc/lding an over/lew of the CAMS model and explaining the proce- 
dures for use of the curriculum programs, ( tes*s to determine where each child should be placed in each program, 
arx* an introductory slide-tape presentation* Behavioral principles, particularly those related to programed in- 
jstructton, were the basis for the ieslgn and development of these materials. 



Contact the project jbout available training and other services. 



COntQCl Glendon Casto, Uni/eUlty Affiliated Exceptional Child Center, Utah State University, Logan. UT 
84322. (801)750-2000. 


Developmental Funding: USQE BEH 
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PftQItCT NORTHWEST SPECIAL EOUCATlON (NWSE) ' 



A systematic way of training classroom teachers to focus on specific learning disability 
(SIO) students. " | 1 



QUdiCtKt Approved byJORP for students wlt^ specific learning disabilities, grades 1-8. 

This program has been used In other settings with grades'K and 9; but no evidence of 
effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



target 



dt$triptiOf\^ Northwest Special Education Is designed to offer classroom teachers aiway to focus on individ- 
ual students who have specific learning disabilities. Teachers are provided with new ways 
of observing children, interacting with students, parents, specialists, and each other. This project Is effec- 
tive for use as inservice for classroom teachers to comply with the 'Bill of Rights for the Handicapped.*' P.L. 
94-142. The centra) emphasis of the experience Is on, team planning In order to develop individualized educa- 
tional programs. Specialized learning disabilities personnel are required to serve as team coordinators' and 
In consultive and resource capacities for this special service. Regular stafflngs and Monitoring of the 
teacher during the initiation of this clinical teaching approach are required, project ,WWSE provides a frame- 
work for personalizing instruction. The critical elements are. assessment, programing, jand evaluation. The 
skills leamed_by the teacher are informal individualized testing, observation, planning objectives, ' developing 
curriculum, reporting, evaluating, and teaolng. The teacher approaches the child in a systematic way to determine 
how to teach him/her effectively. The requirement of specificity in planning, reporting, and evaluating enables 
the teacher to be trained while providing services to the student. The teaching effort ( culminates in the develop- 
ment of a unique^instructional material and uethod which.is named for the student. An SLO student's success or 
failure in school (s a function of the interaction between the student's strengths, weaknesses, and limitations 
and the specific classroom situational factors that the student encounters. The project format enables the 
learning specialist to help teachers develop the abllftylto conceptualize a child's problem. 

Contact the project about available training and other servicei 



tOl\tQtt Joan Bonsness. Project Director; Northwest: Special Education; Box 585; LI 


♦ 

gnite, NO 58752. 
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PttOftCT PtzCH: prec * se e * r, y Education for Children with Handicaps. 

An individualized educational prog ran' designed to enhance the development of preschool handi- 
capped children while involving family meters in the educational process. 



target audienct Approved by JORP for handicapped children ages 3-6 and their famllle 



dtStnptiOt) The PEECH Project serves handicapped children ages 3-6 functioning in a wide Intellectual 
• range with a multiplicity of cognitive, language, speech, social, emotional, and/or motor 

problems. The majority of children are identified through community-based screenings for all young children. 
Children identified as high-risk receive an in-depth psychoeducational assessment to determine eligibility. 
Also integrated into the program are children who havemo special educational needs. These children serve as 
models for language, cognitive, motor, and social skills. Children are enrolled In a classroom program for a 
half-day five days i week. Educational needs are determined by systematic observations. This procedure provides 
information on each child's level of functioning in the fine motor, gross motor, language, math, social, and 
self-help areas. Program features include a low student/teacher ratio, a positive approach to behavior management, 
extensive training and Involvement of paraprofessionals as teachers, a carefully structured learning envlrornent, 
and precise planning and evaluation of daily Individualized teaching sessions. Fanilles are Involved through an 
extensive individualized program. Parent ccnferences,£home visits, group meetings, classroom observation, and 
other activities are employed to help family members. n A resource room serves as, a lending library for parents 
and their children. One staff menber should be assigned the responsibility (and, time) for coordinating screening, 
child assessment, classroom programing, staff training, and evaluation, and for acting as liaison with the 
PEECH detnonstration site. Optimal staffing consists of one head teacher and one paraprofesslonal # with ancillary 
service from a speech and language therapist, psychologist, social worker, and occupational therapist, but a 
basic program can be Implemented by a trained teacher and paraprofesslonal only. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOfltflCt Merle 8. Karnes, Director; PEECH; Institute for Child Behavior and Development. University of 
Illinois; Colonel Wolfe School; ,403 Eastf He a ley; Champaign, 1L 61820. (217) 333-4890. 



Developmental Funding: uSOE BEH 
Compiled Syaevr 19S1 
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PROIfCT PEORIA 0-3 PROJECT -- Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 
i rw/LV! Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 

j A medical/educational model based on a developmental task analysis approach to Individualized 

prescriptive teaching, delivered In the horn* by parents with assistance from professionals. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for handicapped infants ages 0-3 and persons dealing with this popula- 
] tion (occupational/physical/speech therapists, parents, home trainers, teachers, .social 

wojkers, psychologists/administrators, and volunteers). ' 



dtSCnptiOn The ongoing direct service program serves children ages 0-3 at risk, rental ly retarded and/or 
1 orthopedically handicapped. The service program Includes a diagnostic and evaluation service. 

Individual Educational Program ( I EP)- planning, direct service hone-based programming (Including occupational, 
physical, and speech therapy when appropriate), parent support system, and a class for 18- to 36-month-old 
handicapped infants. Based on results of the Functional Profile, a project-designed tool assessing a child's 
functioning levels in six basic areas, the child's developmental program is designed by the parent and an Inter- 
disciplinary team composed of a social worker, a child development specialist, and occupational, physical, and 
speech therapists. This plan Is reviewed weekly. Each discipline contributes activities, called targets, to 
the hone program plan. The chlld development specialist takes weekly target lessons Into the hone, presents the 
lesson to the child, models- it for the parent, records the child's baseline performance, and explains procedures 
for recording the child's response on, an activity chart. Continuous monitoring of the activity chart, coupled 
with Information from parents, permits appropriate changes In Instructional strategies. Since many children In 
the program are multiply and/or physically Involved, ongoing medical supervision Is provided, and outpatient 
physical and occupational therapy services are available. Individual parent counseling sessions are available, 
and ongoing parent discussion groups are maintained. Modeled on the direct service program, the training program 
assists agencies serving children ages -0-3 to develop or upgrade services to handicapped Infants and toddlers. 
Individually designed to meet the needs of the local agency or community, training Involves an Intensive two- or 
three-day initial workshop and four to six days of follow-up training at adopter site. 

j . . Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOlltQtt Shirley Strode, Project Coordinator, Peoria 0-3 Project, United Cerebral" Palsy and Peoria Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens; 320 E. Armstrong; Peoria, IL 61603. (309) 672-6358. 



^Developmental Funding: USOE BEH 
i , 
Compiled Sumtr 19$ 1 
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PROUCT A PR0GW * F0X EARU EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH HAND (CAPS 

A home intervention program Involving .parents in the teaching of their handicapped children. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for handicapped children fi\e months to six years of age. 



dtSCnptiOn The Region IX Education Service Center serves 40 rural, sparsely populated public school dis- 
* tricts In 12 north central Texas counties. This program, a home intervention model. Is based 

on the premise that parents can be actively Involved on a daily basis in teaching their handicapped children and 
that through the teaching experience, by observing and recording changes in Lehavior, they can discover the areas 
in which their children need help. The program's ultimate goal Is for thn parent to assume chief teaching respon- 
sibilities until the child can attend school. 

Home teachers make weekly h&ie visits of approximately one and one-half hours to. show parents how to use behavior 
modification techniques -- when to reward, what to reward, and how to chart behavior. By observing this modeling 
process, parents become equipped to -continue the work for a week, progressively achieving the short- and long-term 
goals for their cnildren. 

Training emphasizes administrative guidance and teacher training \ fi the areas of assessrent, behavior management, 
precision teaching, individualized educational programs, and parent training. ' 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOntQtt Lois A. Cadnan or Del ton Stllley, Region IX Education Service Center, 301 Loop U, Wichita Falls 
'TX 76305. (817) 322-6928. 



Developmental* Funding: USOE BEH 
Compiled Susmor 19$ 1 



JDRP No. 79-30 Approved: 7/10/79 



PRO/fCT RE * ED SCH00L * ^™ Kr 



A short-term plan for the re-education of emotionally disturbed/beh*vl orally disordered 
children. 



target audience Approved by JORP for. pupils in grades 1-8, of average or above- average academic/ 

intellectual potential, exhibiting characteristics of emotionally disturbed/ 
behavioral ly disordered children as defined by federal and state guidelines, particularly age-inappropriate 
behavior. ^ 

ie$triptiO?l RE-EO School is a regional program intended to provide short-tera treatment classes for 

• emotionally disturbed/behavioral ly disordered children unable to function in regular classrooms. 

Its objective's to help such children achieve enough reorganization to allow them a higher probability of success 
than fanure in a regular classroom. The emphasis is on unlearning negative behavior patterns and learning posi- 
tive ones. Meetmgs with parents are designed to, encourage, positive parental behaviors and management. 

Individualized academic and behavior-change programs, based on problea Identification and education pretesting, 
are employed. Goa) -oriented records are kept for each child by a team composed of a liaison teacher/counselor, 
day teacher, children's program specialist .educational specialist, and others. 

RE-EO is significant for having taken a mental health concept into an educational setting. It has successfully 
convinced the State Department of Mental Health and state and local departments of education to unite for the 
good of emotionally disturbed/behavioral ly.disordered children. Children are referred through the local schools, 
with parental permission. The program includes an individual educational plan. These plans begin and end with 
parental participation^ group dynamics, and gross motor activities. Monthly written reports on the child's 
behavioral and academic achievement are sent to,the referring teacher. Parents are involved in child-management 
programs. Visits to RE-EO by the referring schools counselor, principal; and teachers are geared to keep parents 
and school secure in the belief that the child belongs to them- and that RE-EO is the least restrictive placement. 
Contact the project about available training and other services. > 



COntaCt °°nald Alwes, Oirector, Project RE-EO, 1804 Bluegrass Ave.t Louisville, KY 40215. (502) 368-2591 
or -2592. ? , 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III JORP No! 39 Approved: 4/9/73 
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PKOfiCT 5C0 * E: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience 



A sequential phonics program for learning-disabled students who read below the fourth-grade 
level. 



target audience Approved by JORP for learning-disabled students of any age. The program has been used 
in other settings with bilingual students, disadvantaged students, and regular students 
in grades 1-12 who are reading below the fourth-grade level, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 
to or approved by the Panel. 

description SCOf ^ uses mastery teaching model that arranges skills in a hierarchical sequence of well - 
• outlined learning units. This supplementary tutorial reading program uses six student books, 

which are divided into 51 teaching units. Each unit contains a Challenge Page, Teaching Pages, and a Review/Re- 
cycle Page. The student reads aloud to the tutor for 15 minutes a day. The Challenge Page tests elements to be 
taught In the unit. If the student reads all Challenge Page words correctly, the student skips to the next unit, 
Each Teaching Page presents between three and eight new elenents or words, arranged in five 20-word lists. The 
.tutor models the correct pronunciation from the first list, and the student practices with the remaining 'our 
lists. As soon as the student reads one list at 100 percent accuracy, the student proceeds to the next page. 
The Review/Recycle Page provides for long-term review and testing of words mastered on a short-term basis. If a 
student falls below 100 percent mastery here, the student recycles back through the unit. The SCORE Record Book 
contains all lesson pages, continuous tutor instructions, and forms for recording students' progress and the 
tutor's adherence to procedure. To provide reinforcement, the tutor clicks a tally counter to indicate a correct' 
response and. point earned. Points may be exchanged for rewards. A timer controls the length of the tutoring 
session and keeps track of the dally reading rate. The program Is cross-referenced to 60 primary phonics readers. 
After mastering a given SCORE unit, students branch into the corresponding reader. Diagnostic criterion-refer- 
enced tests determine students' need for SCORE and phonetic elements mastered as a result of using the program. 
A dally report card Informs each student's parents of the number of words read correctly and of the effort demon- 
strated, 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



COt\taCt John Cr *°*le r . Coordinator of Special Projects and Research. SoUh San Francisco Unified School 
District, Administration 8ldg.t 393 B St., South San Francisco, CA 94030. (415) 588-7455. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C JDRP No. 80-42 Approved: J 2/22/80 
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PROIICT WWECT SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators 

An Instructional process for remediation of basic skills] in learning-disabled students 1 
mainstream education. 



torget audienu Approved by JORP for adainistrators, teachers, and tutors responsible for education 
of students wfth specific or multiple learning disabilities in grades K-8. 

1 



dtStnptlOn Project SHARE Is a process. Its special-education systems design nects needs for individu- 
alized instruction, twinstreamlng, and accountability. The basic format for serving students 
in reading, spelling, and math is behavioral.. Oiagnosis, prescription, monitoring, and evaluation employj 
precision teaching techniques. Project-designed .task ladder guides pinpoint a student's Instructional starting 
point. A student's best learning mode and most handicapping learning mode are quickly identified. Skill; 
efficiency and accuracy ire determined — .a *ey Project SHARE difference. One-to-one tutoring is use£ pri- 
marily ► Each session Is highly structured, but the tutor operates freely within the planned structure, j 

Field-determined minimum basic skill rates have been established. Oaily, performance measures by the teacher or 
student provide an ongoing diagnostic/prescriptive process. The SHARE process speeds remediation of basic skjll 
learning and produces data on cost-effectiveness. Computerized evaluation is available. 



i 

-Contact the project about available training and other services. 



" 1 t f 1 

COfltQtt Marvin Hawaarback, Oirector, or Fay Hammarback, Coordinator; Project SHARE ; R. R. 1, Hendrum, HN 
56550. (218) 784-4826.- ~ i 1 



tdfuai, HI 
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PROjlCT SPECIAL EDUCATION PRESCHOOL PROGRAM _ j J 

A program serving moderately, severely, and profoundly hearing- impaired preschoolers/ f>;;s 
0-5), a mixed population of moderately and severely handicapped preschoolers (ages 4) and 5) 
with other handicapping conditions, and their families. f 



\ J 

target Gudienct Approved by JDRP for preschool children with developmental and communication; 

disorders' -- Including all types of handicapping conditions except autism and : 
severe/ profound physical impairment -- arvd^their parents. ^ j 

Qt$CfiptlOft This project now operates solely as a Minneapolis Public Schools special education program 
r funded through the combined resources of local, state, and P.L. 94-142 monies. The program 

is family-oriented and noncategorical , assuming Individually prescriptive programs for children and families. 
Child assessment by a multldlsciplinary team offers a developmental profile of communication, psychomotor,; cogni- 
tive, and social /adaptive behaviors. Program options change as the needs of the population served change., 

Counseling, education, and guidance of parents ensure active family participation in the program. Service 
options for families Include Individual parent guidance and parent-teaching sessions, weekly parent .meetings, 
monthly parent meetings, single-parent groups, and "topical" meetings. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. / J 



tOfltQtt Mancy Shaner* Coordinator; Special Education Preschool Program; 3017 E. 31st St; 'Minneapolis, 
* HN 55406. (612)721-5007. f , | 



f I l 
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PROJECT SUCCESS FOR THE SLO CHILD 

A prescriptive program and classroom delivery system for pupils in grades 1-4 with specific 
language disabilities. 



? 

tQTQtt QUdttnCt Approved by JORP for pupils grades 1-4 with specific language disabilities. This program^ 
has been used in other settings with grades K and 5-9, but no evidence of effectiveness! ' 
has been submitted to or approved by the Panel* J 

\ 1 ' 

dt$tfiptiOt\ project Success for the SLDjChild provides a prescriptive program and classroom de ivery 

system operating in th ee areas:; a. structural linguistic language progran with a liiltisensory 
approach integrates C\ aspects of language — ; reading ^writing, speaking, ard listening; motor perception train- 
ing and, adaptive physical education emphasize the relation of Movement to learning in areas of muscular strength', 
dynamic balaxe, body awareness, spatial awareness,' and temporal awareness to develop the capacity to ttake 
efficient and, effective use of the body; and technique! mod If ication in other curriculum areas allows SI 0 students 
to capitalize on strong modalities. This individualized learning program keeps the child functioning in an 
adequate manner within the educational mainstream. ' 



Contact ;thej>roJect about available training and other services. 



• *r * ? \ 

COmQtt Richard Hetteer, 01 rector; Project Success; Wayne Kiddle School;- 312 Douglas; Vayne, N£ 68737. 
. (402) 375-2230. * ' f ! 
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PROJECT --PROJECT SUCCESS: ^Handicapped 

Low-cost academic and self-management programs for handicapped elementary school students. 



forger audience 



Approved by JDRP for children with reading, 
difficulties, grades K-o. 



description 



Project Success: Handicapped 



■ pa 1 



ith, handwriting, and self-management 



. Ij provides instructional service to handicapped students within a 
fully integrated education 1 program* A learning specialist works as a staff-membar In each 
of the home district's four elementary Schools, assisting regular progran staff in identifying and serving handi- 
capped students. Assistance is provided to students identified through continuous (weekly) progress checks in 
basic academic, social, and self-management skill areas. Handicapped students are then givan instructional 
and/or motivational assistance by teachers, peerjs, high school tutors, aides, or parents using instructional 
packets designed for this purpose. Upon mastering the skill, students are tracked to assure continued success. 

i * ' i k : 

The intensive use of nonprofessional personnel for assessment 'and service delivery requires a systematic approach 
to training. Each volunteer participant xust demonstrate competency In assessment techniques and use of assis- 
tance program training packets. Direct instruction training procedures include modeling for these personnel 
during training and direct observation in the c assroom. 



Contact the project ab^out available training and other services. 



COntQCt Ronald Smith, Director of Special Services; North Kitsap School District No. 400; 150 High 
School Road South; Poulsbo, UA 98370. (206) 779-3971. 



Developmental Funding: uso j e$ £a TU 1e III 
O Compiled Summr 1911 > 
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SECTION 11 
ARTS/COMMUNICATION/TECHNOLOGY* 

NDN -FUNDED DEVELOPER/OEMONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

S # 

I j 

MEDIA NOW - Iowa \ ! ; J ^.3 

A course of study In the cuss media. * 

URBAN ARTS PROGRAM - Minnesota.. i ; n.4 

A prograa used :o laprove Instruction in all the arts and to expand school use of conwunity 
art facilities. 1 



OTHER JORP-APPROYED PROJECTS 

0 

i ; 

CCWJNICATIuN ARTS AND SCIENCE TRAINING(Project CAST) - New Jersey... -. n-S 

A two-year prograo combining English* instruction with television production. ' 

1 



- ! 



♦See Sectional Ccoss-Reference Index, p. 14-10, and ERIC Jescrtptor Index, p. 14-16, for related prograas. 



ERIC 

: . • • . .. ISA 



| 11-1 

i 



PROIICT 

A course of study in the mass media. 



targH OUditnCt Approved by JORP as a high schotl course, grades 10-12. It has been used in other 
settings by elementary. and junior high schools, specialized college and university 
progr^, and with gifted students, but no evidence of effectiveness has beTn \ZV«« ! tS'or a^p?olL- by ?he 

deUriptiOn K>e«ass "«'■. r*1e. and television constitute the major emphasis of the course. 

may be ployed In^Min S ?s " * ° r ' U,, - yMr eouPM ' 0f the 

i >. 

Built around the concepts of individualized instruction, performance objectives, and learning by doing Media 

SJri BC l U JifJiJ ei J B I B9 "Vl ty "'"'E* < (LAP$) °^ an,zed int0 "™ Modules: media hardwire* Production 
?S2 v S i^i «i ?f er ? r f td r 1 °? • ""hetics. and presentation, vhen students see how a Jsa^iTprodwed. 

o they begin to evaluate, interpret, analyze, and appreciate media forms and learn how to co^unkate through them. 

Media Now hat four major objectives: to improve students' knowledge of mass-media terminology and teehniaue* 
S ESS Si'r X^J^&tt-™ - plSuasKK B St» 

. S i^rJJ? V 2L V r*2 t$ irC PI« ented '» the «udent guide SLAG), {he LAP*, and a re ISEcV lanSal (SUB) Research 
!mud h ^^I* J°^?? ¥, £ S 5 tud ^ * th kn «'*9e *«■ ^ills required for informed media con umpt on and 
^e^lt^r^^^h^i:^ 1 " 1 " thit iB ^P?-ch is effective for SBlT«!l. 



eVldentt Of effeCtiOeneSS Research spanning two school years (1972-74) employed a pre- and posttest 
-i* - , control group design and involved five schools and 331 students in inier- 

b 2S5i , !?nK i, V and S8 2 n -^--al districts. Significant gains were icored by Wed tudei" 
all four objectives listed above. More specific evaluation data are available on request. 



implementation requirements Adopters of Media Now must purchase one Media Wow Course of Study 
h« *Ar*t~i hu ft i a i iA i . ' wh,ch 1nc,ud « 50 lAp s and appropriate manuals. The program can ' 
be adopted by an individual teacher or/>ay be used in a team-training approach. At least two staff IJhtZt 
from adopting school must be trained Jff a two-day workshop. Media Ho* ll n Se used in * "oKlSlIs^Iettliw 
where minor furniture movement ^Tpos^ible. Darkroom facilities are helpful but, not mandatory. * 

financial reqUhimentS Media Now Course of Study. $860; Student Learning Activity Guide (SLAG). $6 

* * - i~ • , (one per student recommended); student Learning Activity Book (SLAB). $6 

(one for every two students recommended); Teacher Activity Book (TAB), $9. V 



serwtes available 

out of state 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 



?r ln °ln 1 < C * J^JS 1 F 1 "."! a r 4M ? b ? t0 mer)d «*-o # -stau awareness meetings (it o bTne o at« L) 
Tra ning is conducted " project site (all expenses j^st be paid . Training is also available at adopter site 
bjJaldF P K l"Pl«*"tatfon and follow-up services are available to adopter (111 «reSse «5s 



tOntatt (?y2^"£H^ J 5^5 0 ^^ c ^ 3 g^J*§^r|s3e? 0 '" 1 ^" C ^ ^doc^tlont 401 Reed St., Red Oak, lA 51566. 



Oevelopmepta! Funding: *US0£ £SEA Title III JORP No. 75.34 Approved: 5/1 3/ 7 5 

Compiled Sumner 19$ 1 - 

erJc "~ - no 
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PROMT 



URBAN ARTS PROGRAM 

A program used to improve Instruction In all the arts and to expand school use of comunlty 
art facilities. 



toml audience Approved by ODRP for grades 7-12. This program has been used 1n grades K-6, but no 
evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dt$triptiOII Since 1970, Minneapolis Schools* Urtan Arts program has enabled students to learn fro* artists 
and arts organizations* Responding to two basic needs for better use of the arts in educa- 
tion and better use of a community's arts resources-- Urban Arts provides working artists from the communlty-to 
supplement regular sctiool Instruction. Five strategies are used: .moving students Into workshops with artists 
at artists' work spaces, placing artists in classrooms with students and teachers, activating teachers* arts 
talents and skills to develop an arts collaborative, connecting arts events and exhibitions to curriculum, and 
joining the community In arts celebrations. 

The program's goal 1s to. give all students the opportunity to learn with artists and the arts while developing 
their own aesthetic judgements. Understanding of the arts is acquired by training, practice, and experience 
through an instructional manner that is direct. Immediate, and personal. Basic to the program is the idea that 
the community is an appropriate place to learn the arts. Workshops with students and teachers are held where the 
art* are created, housed, and performed. Existing arts facilities In the. community — ou$e»«ns, galleries, work- 
Shops, concert halls, theaters, and studios -- are used extensively. 

Adoption requires three to six days of training workshops for teachers and community arts persons to adopt the 
five basic strategies and to set up a management group, local artists supplement teachsrs, and teachers with 
special talents often worl; »s artists for the program. Three workshops are provlded for adopters (a ninimum of 
eight and a maximum of 60 persons per training session) at the adopter site, with a visit to the original site 
optional. The program can be replicated in districts of any size. Including those in^rural areas. 



tOldentt Of tfleCtWntiS An interjudge strategy of evaluation has yielded a reliable and consistent 

success rating for program goals and objectives, fifty randomly selected 
students kept daily journals, which were analyzed and categorized as Personal Reports of Subjective Experience, 
an evaluation procedure copyrighted by Creative Humanistics, Inc. , 



ffllDff/nifltOifOfl rtflUffffllffltf The Manual for Adopting Urban Arts provides guidance for planning 

* ' ' and implementing a custom-made program for each school that employs 

variations of the five program strategies. Implementation results from plans made during training for use of 
available-resources In the school and community. 



9 

finQnCIQl ftQUiftltltht$ Annual maintenance has ranged between $6,000 and $36,000, depending on school 
' size and program complexity. 



$erUite$ QOQiloblt Awareness' materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project .site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings {costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted only at adopter site {costs to be negotiated). 
Implementation and follow-jp services are available to adopters (costs to be negptiated). 



CQ!)tQCt Wallace Kennedy, Project Trainer, Urban Arts Oeveloper/Oenonstrator Project, University of 
Minnesota Teacher Center Annex, Mil University Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis, MN 55455. 
(612) 376-8234. 



Developmental funding: uSOC ESCA Title III 
Conptlrd Sumner 19$ I 



ODRP No. 75-27 Approved: 5/7/75 



'PEtyfCT COMMUNICATION ARTS AND SCIENCE TRAINING (Project CAST) 

A two-year progre* combining Eng11sh,1nrt ruction M Hh television production, 



target auitnu Approved by 



OORP for students 1n grades 9-12. 



<feSCNpti0fl J "£Enw I! Jtttrdlsclp.lnary progrM that gives high school students an opportunity to 
f Q m*i i.Ifi rn »! kn ! s , 1n t «'« vU,0B comuMcetion and production, this two-year elective orogra* offers 

fomal classroo* Instruction In language arts and practical television studio experiences f ir tiS tZrl^Jir SI! 

ind coaaerclal program, relate 



l^Ll^^flrLf?^ 1 !!^ J^"^ 0 " f*r spiel el interest, nm documentary. 



• — — » - iwt > r» v < ■ « interest, news i 

itXti 1HJ l n i5^YSSi°^**?«S e l" , ' 1 * l0 2 J r * uet,oni Th« co-unl«tlon science portion of the cour.t'pro.idii" 
! !? .If . «lnl"» of-180 hours of hinds-on ectfvltles In t television studio ind control rooi stud.nt 

SSfi^rjSaTrt 1 PrW,Ue f ,0n °* r i t,onSi of "S ,tS. C c °2SJ .Tprod cl 2n 

Contsct the p/oject ibout tvallible tnlnlng ind other services. 



Klot Sj P U 7 t o"" 0 .:(? u fr6M- i RSSi' Ct CASIi Unl ° n * ««tl.., "69 Horris Ave.i 



OevelopMntal Funding: uSDt ESEA Titles III and Iv-C 



Compiled Summr Ml 



JDNP Ho.. 8q_34 Approved: 12/5/80 
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SECTION 12 

GIFTEO AND TALENTED/HEALTH/PHYSICAL EDUCATION/SPECIAL INTERESTS* 
NDN-FUNDEO DEVELOPER/OEHONSTRATOR PROJECTS 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND THINKING SKILLS (CATS) - Utah ' „ , 

A program offering students a sound, systematic, and practical way of diking wre'ratlOMi 
SlIlUS preblSS? 1 CrU1c(zln 9 Positions tiker by others. and identifying IB J 

CURRICULUM FOR MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS (The New Model Me) - Ohio „ * 

A curriculum t~ hO 0 students understand the causes and consequences of behavior v " 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education - Georgia 

^IPf^ 4 }!^!? 0 "^ educ * tl 2? W:** providing malnstreaming and^c^ss" *' 5 
experlet>ces for all children regardless of physical cr mental ability. 

INSTITUTE FOR CREATIVE EDUCATION - New Jersey * . 

^Ti?** V^E* cur r^ ulu ? thl ? teaches * creative problealwiii^'irocisrusinS 12-6 - 
tasks linked 4 o a wide variety of subject areas. 

the KE/M£ DRUG PREVENTION EDUCATION PROGRAM - Wisconsin i 9 7 

A drug prevention education prograa ai»ed at iaprovina self-concepts. 

OMBUDSMAN - North Cirolins " >>>>B 

A school-based senester-long drug education/primary pVevention'p^ogrim." 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Prograa for Exceptional Handicapped ¥ 
Learners - Arizona............... ............... • 

te^^^yr^ ,2 ' 10 

SCHOOL HEALTH CURRICULUM PROJECT (ShCP) - California 

A comprehensive health education program designed to foster student'ewpit 
make decisions enhancing their health and lives. ^ 

SEQUENTIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION REFORM: The M-5 Project - «Vth Carolina 1? „ 

I •"J^tlal. self-directed program in physical education that fosters knowledge" 
about physical education and positive attitudes toward beccwing and staying "hyska?l/nt. 

TALENTS UNLIHITEO - Alabama - v 



OTHER JORP-APPROVED PROJECTS 

^ojec?^ 0 ? loriJa?. J"?! ! . .^.!?! ! f i^/^ 11 P ersonnel Senrlcei Demonstration 

Lf!If f !- S irr f 5f S to Assist ^hil'drin'with'iearninrpriM l2 " U 
ffiiMinj! Pe^oraance. basic skill acquisition, and personal/social 

COMPUfERONICS: Gifted Child Project - Florida „ u 

A 35- to 40-hour course in programing, oroblem solving. tnC cenputer literacy." 



encies 
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ETHICAL ISSUES IN DECISION MAKING - New York 

"HAVE A HEALTHY.HEART - Washington 

\ h i!M« h " U 5 f ur r ,Culuo 4f * "robic fitness program for'reguiar'ciiUrooii'pnyiicai V" ,2 * 15 
education, and health teachers and their students. ' P"*"" 1 / 

LEARNING FOR LIFE - Massachusetts .'. 

^'VJSil l«H ,v ; vr! t,c K lMM " curr,wi «. -ith original* «j;;;;irfor'ii«;: 

rooa, health,, and physical education teachers. 



» »Se* Sectional Cross-Refertnce Index, p. 14-10; and ERIC Descriptor Index, p. 14-16. for related programs. 
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PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY AHO CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (PECPE) - West Virginia 1M6 

A program terming the effects ofVoper exercise on the total functional capacity of 
the human organ isa. » \ 

PRIMARY GRADES HEALTH CURRICULUM PRWECT (PGHCP) - California 12-17 

A comprehensive health education progrtu to teach children in grides K-3 about their 
senses, their bodies, and good health habits. 

project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today « f!er'.«a 12-1? 

A consumer education program in health and money management for high school students. 



V 



ERIC 
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PROJECT CRITICAL ANALYSIS MO THINKING SKILLS (CATS) * 

A program offering students a sound ^systematic, and practical way of aakina 
2Slw' co "" r «trftly crlticlitng 1 positions W 'by oiher^nS lEntlS* 



di 

problems. 



more rational 
fying and solving 



target audience 



SS.VJfJi*. " J ?' 9h ^ ch ° o1 for students of average abilities. Jhls 

ev.dence or efrect,veness^j r ^„%\^f^ej e ?o , Sr°i^r%;ed t i;^ e 0 ^ n 2l ^ > ut "° 




Mil lK, h "f ,nt «9 Mt «" '"to the following program: history, clvi'i (current Dr Jb- 



«tffcn« 0/ effectiveness 



• « i , , C * ty * y " n USM 8 Pre/post, control-grou 



A field test conducted In 1974-75 In urban-sutrurban areas of Salt Lake 
Utah used a pre/post, control-group design. Program students «ade 
Chinking ability: control* a\a AA t 



implementation teqmements Adopters s 

' - , , . , elements ( , 

wee*SJ, designate one liaison person to monitor and ev* 
package , Making Rational OecUions . No special equips 
a two- to three»diy worksnop (is to 20 contact hours). 



gn an adoption agreenent,/ implement program's essential 
ncluding evaluation) for /one semester (approximately 20 
luate implementation, and purchase CATS instructional 
tent or facilities require*!. Teachers receive training at 
to -two-diy /follow-up visit Is also required. 



A one- 



finantiQl reqUinmtnt$ Start up costs: training, (two to three days at $200 per day) plus travel. 

Continual™ ,.««*«. lodging, and training materials (instructional package). S30 per 

^In^o^t^nl^^^^^sl^ d ' yS " $20 ° V J f ?,US - W«9, 



participant. wllt(ll «,u U .i ro ,,ow •up, one or 

;ajterial$; rwcintlng of student worksheets,*,.*! tests 



$eWke$ available Awareness materials are available at no cost. .VisUbrs are welcome at project 
awareness «**tinn« (cc*t< t n ^MKi.S*^ ?PP° lntm «; ,t - ^oject staff ,are av3ilable to attend out-of-state 
iSriUi?. I. ^. V t0 a be n ?9° t<ated )' Training s conducted only it Adopter site (exceot in rare 
be ^SlitS)!* "* ot,rttd >- Mentation and fdllow-up seTvTtesVrl ?<Yuli\t to 



COItf^r Ijrrj |27^73|s 9 or e 5sfr92; 2 ^ <5h ^"l«*'Ki1inl Orlve, Salt Lakje City, UT* 84117. 



; Developmental Funding: USOE £SCA Title 111 



ro*ptl*d Sutrvr 1991 



JDW No. 77-106 .Approved: J/||/77 
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CURRICULUM FOR MEETING MODERN PROBLEMS (The New Model Me) 

A curriculum to help students understand the causes and consequences of behavior. 



tQNItt aUdienCe Approved by JORP for students of all ability levels in grades 9-12. This program has 

9 w been used as a course in itself,, to supplement existing courses, and with units selected 

aVminlcourses, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 



dtKTIDtiOn The New>todel Me is designed to help high school students deal with available alternative 
actions /or-solving personal problems and the short- and long-range consequences of those 
alternatives.- It Is a positive, preventive approach to the study of human behavior and aggression. The 
curriculum Is flexible, appropriate for all students, apd adaptable to student needs In a variety of school 
settings. It Incorporates the "causal* approach to understanding human behavior, which requires that a person 
look beyond the surface manifestations of an event to consider Its possible cause. Affective materials and 
activities constitute a substantial part of the prograa. 

The curriculum Includes a wide variety of activities and seeks to promote much student/teacher Interaction. A 
reasonably non Judgmental and flexible teacher who maintains an attitude of acceptance of young peoples ideas 
and. a wlllingness.to listen to their opinions will be most effective with the curriculum. 

The New Model Me bas!c texts are: a student book and a teacher manual that Incorporates the student book. Units 
in the book>v*re: Human Behavior, Controls, Real Self, Values, Response, and Change. The bibliography In the 
teacher manual^sugg'est s appropriate supplementary audiovisual materials and books. 

Key Elements: a non- judgmental , experfentlal classroom for discussing topics In the affective domain; Incorpora- 
tion of the causal approach to human behavior In the classroom, attainment of currlcu urn goals, and the following 
minimal Instruction: initial In-depth Instruction In "nit 1, subsequent Instruction In portions of Units 
45 classroom sessions per year (35-45 minutes per session). 



eVidet)Ce Of effettiVentSS Evaluation data obtained In 1972-73 from experimental and control clas'.rooms 

9 " in a variety of socioeconomic sett *ngs, showed student growth at the ;0» 

level of significance on a project-de- elopedjcognitlve test and on an attitude measure {Personal Orientation 
Inventory). Teacher groy.h was shown with the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Analyses of student-teacher 
feedback forms indicated strong support of curriculum. 

imO\en\mtQ\\On reQUkementS The program can be Implemented by one or more teachers and/or 
llllismirciitUMVfi itijuif ».m»ii»* couniJoVi \ n a school. However, it Is reconwendec* that a corps 

of personnel (teachers, counselors, administrative decisionmakers) be involved In initial awareness, two-day 
training workshops, arid follow-up activities. A typical classroom \ n which chairs can be moved for various 
activities Is adequate. No special equipments needed beyond that usually available In a secondary school. 

financial <TeQUiTtttitnt$ Cost per pupil the first ydr Is approximately $8, based oa>a student popula- 
" . " * * tion of 300. This includes the cost of texts and inservlce training. 

Continuation costs are minimal if student texts are reused. 



Awareness materials a re- avail able at no cost. Visitors are welcome ( any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites put of state. 



servicts amiable 

Project staff are available t attend out-of-state awareness meetings travel and per d em mjst be paid). 
Training is conducted at proj ,t site (adopter pays only its own costSi. Training s also aval abject , 
site (trainer travel- and per dtem must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to 



(travel and per diem must be paid). 



adopter 
adopters 



CdntOCt John ft Rowe, Project Oirector; Lakewood Board of Education, 1470 Warren Rd., Lakewood, OH 44107. 
. (216) 529-4267. , 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA II We III 
Compiled Suzrwr 1981 



JDRP No. 74-73 Approved: 5/29/74 
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PROJECT lUM * HlL0 A MlNN£R WUh Hovwent Education 



J^ ,B ?i W, J??i Ued nov Sf nt «lwatlon program providing malnstreamlng arid success experiences 
for all children regardless of physical or mental ability. c pet iences 



target audience Approved by JORP fop'Students grades K-6.*__ . 



r 



deUriptm The IW« design provides developmental movement experiences for children centered on themes 
th«»< m -^h» awareness, body awareness, quality of body movement, and relationships. These 

thews are taught through creative games, creative dance, and educational gymnastics. Cnpetltlon Is four* 



of space awareness 
through creative g_ 

the program only when chlld-deslgned. The project slogan, "Every Chlld.A Sinnr,- finds expression through 



found In 



Lesson Plans Includes 31 behavlorally stated u 
Training Is designed to, hel 



Every Child A Winner ^- ria „> , ;M . 

enable teachers 10 meet trese objectives. u „ ia „^ w „ 

tors Implement the lessons. The lessons are designed to enhance the 
skills, and to cultivate physical fitness, and motor skills 

Phase 



objectives, with lessen plans written to 
ilp classroom teacher.y and physical educa 
child's self-concept*, to improve academic 



fS; S LJ« r chnSV5K^ d 2 S Li n f , ? deS " acc ° untabnit y»od^ for program tmplementajfon, teaching techniques 
The program should be fmplemenied first In K-3, with a plan for expanding to K-6. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Evaluation was' conducted on students grades 1-6 over a three-year 
Stat* cjtn.« t«c» Aauor* r«* r P er,0<, • Pro " and posttestlng on a random sample included the Washington 
the 1*1 JlthMd LT* U tLI" ' H I nne J° a Hotor ttm * Test - California Inventory of Personal ty, and 
imRtaig Jllvattl^gllHcanlly (p,'< lolf ^^^^ phyS<Cil f ,ln6 « wd ° 0t0r 



implementation requirements 



Program can be conducted by classrcon teachers and/or physical 
m*i u <»h?.i.« JJ4 .i » , , educators; Pupil-teacher ratio 1:30. Five-day training Is essen- 
ial, with a plan for additional nservlce at the adopter site. Facilities needed are a mil (purpose row or 
Indoorarea large enough for participation, as well as outdoor space to conduct movant le on ' IchedJle of 
I?, «u^'Z * r ? ay : fl J e ?*1 S per Equtpnent for each child beginning at kindergarten or K-3 frorTlift 



financial requirements 



Training materials: one copy per training participant, Every Chi ld A 
I.- i. • * * , Winner. ..A Practical Approach t o Hovpr*nr Education. $7 each — socnnrr* 

book list and equipment list suppli ed by project. Costs KrTdepemM^ 



services available 

ated). Training | v conducted at project site (costs to be negotiated). Training Is als« 
,U Vi C ?Ii! * negor^ted). Implementation and follow-up services are available to a< 



negotiated). 



Awareness materials are available at shared cost. Visitors' are»welcome any time r 
?5Tf?5Lii P !? j ? Ct ! lte . and , ^dltlonal demonstration' sites in home state 

s (cost* to be negoti- 
so available at adopter 
adopters (costs to be 



COMqCt Jjf|J i 4 Jj.5J5J* s Every Ch ' l,d A M,nner ' lr *' n Co{ini y Schools; Box I4li .Oclila, GA 31 774. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title III 
Complied Swrvr 1991 



JORP No. 74-60 Approved: 6/6/74 
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PROJECT lNSTlTUTE F0 * CREATIVE 



EDUCATION 



A sequentially ordered currfculua that teachas a creative problem-sojving process using 
tasks linked to a wide variety of subject areas. 



target audience Approved by JDRP for/heterogenoously grouped, whole classroom use, grades 4-6. 



dt$triptlOn Institute for Creative Education activity Is based on the belief that creative proxies solving 

* Is essential to a quality learning experience. The project-developed curriculum teaches a 
process that Kelps students develop abilities to solve current and future problems. Creativity Is considered 
a thinking activity that results In an original solution to d problem or situation. The project's goal has 
been to develop students' abilities to respond creatively to process or tasks with fluent, flexible, original, 
and elaborate answers. J 

Unique to this program are the sequentially ordered activities or lessons that teach the process of creative 
problem solving In an order clearly understandable by students and teachers. The? students become decision 
oakers and the teacher facilitates their thinking/ . j 



Another*feature\f this program Is a two-day teacher training component. During, this training (for an estimated 
audience of 30), teachers learn the format of thecurrlcujum and the basic elements contributing to reinforcement, 
consciousness raising, and productive thinking (actual tasks to be performed), following training, teichers are 
given the curriculum and askedko use the program lessons or activities once a week. Teachers are directed to 
use the lessons In sequence so that students\w11l easily understand the process,* ultimately reaching the higher- 
levei activity* in which problems or tasks are more complicated. These hlgher-Jevel activities are linked to 
academic principles and require that students Create new or unique solutions that work, a finished product is also 
a requirement- of higher-level activities. j j j 

The Institute for Creative Education has prepared several manuals to help adopters. These Include a lesson 
development workshop manual to help adoptersf demise new lessons specifically for their own district and an ' 
administrative manual with the necessary information for smooth Implementation and project management. The 
Institute staff are available for consul tatibnsiand follow-up activities. Costs can be negotiated. 



eOktehCe Of effeCtiVeneSS Similar treatment and control groups were pre- and posttested with the 

Torrance! Test of Creative Thinking, flgural forms A and B. The creative 
thinking abilities of project students in grades 4-6 improved significantly above the .05 level. A full report 
Is available from the project. 



implementation requirements 



The Institute curriculum can be Implemented In schools of any size 
and composition provided that teachers are trained In Institute 
concepts. It can be used by whole classrooms or cross-grade groupings and In large- and, small-group settings. 
A group-of 30 teachers Is ideal for training J(two days). The entire adopting* staff should attend a one and 
one-half hour awareness session before training. An administrator or project coordinator should be trained with 
the teachers so that proper follow-up activities can be carried out. The only mate/lals required (for curric- 
ulum and project administration) are supplied at cost, approximately $50 per f teacher. 



financial requirements 



Teacher training Is the main expense. Two Institute staff westers are required 
for a two-day training. If done on release time, the cost of substitutes 
uust be met by the adopter. No additional staff or equipment are needed. Mlninufl upkeep (involving only such 
consumables as paper, pencils, craft materials, wood, etc.) is needed after,' Initial Impleoentatlon. 



ERIC 



services Available Awareness materials are available at no cost. 4 Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment .at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 
out of state. Projec? staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Trailing is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid, including consultation fee, to be negotiated; 
cost of materials, $50 -$55 per teacher, plus trainer stipend). Training is also available at adopter site (all 
expenses must be paid). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem 
• oust be paid). f 



tOntOCl Verne Kelly, 01 rector, Institute for Creative Education, Educational Improvement Center -- South, 
Box 209; Route 4. Del sea Dr.; Sewell, 10 03080. (609) 228-6000. 



Developmental Funding: (j$oE ESEA Title IV-C 

' Corplled Sumer 1991 , 
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PROJECT M H£ / H£ °* UG PREVENTION EOUCATIOH PROCR/ft 

A drug prevention education program aimed at Improving self-concepts. 



tQrget QUdienCt Approved by JORP.for public/and nonpublic elementary school personnel (teachers, 
h« *a„.*a . counselors, and administrators)*^ work with children In grades 2-6, This program 
proved % Sf pSh" C M 9r4d,S K U ^ 00 eV,den " * effect '""«» b«" submitted >o or 

dtttriptlOn The ME/HE Program provides elementary-level teachers.wlth classroom strategies that encourage 
„ „k . , op ?!! co,Wun1c *t«o n - b et»«en students and teacher. The program approaches drug prevention 
l2mbl?ilC g r« e,f ; C0 2 ee f i 4nd deve, °P |,? 9 Problem-solving and decisionmaking skills. Poor JelMmages 
and an inability to make decision; are common to most young people who abuse drugs. 

?!^*lll!r i jll 0 !!h!.V' S »i ,M !I P \ rt °J Si pr09r * a ind is taught ,n conjunction with children's learning about 
themselves and abou* how to make decisions. , 5 « ^ 

JJe manuals contiin both classroom activities and activities designated for Individual completion by students. 
The materials are student-oriented and are compatible with all. areas of the curriculum. y "uaems. 

Training consists of a one- day training session conducted by project staff or designated trainers. Training 
Sei? own P «JnSel?" thC t0 ,C * ,eSent thc progrw but 4,50 «S tE 



tVldilltt Of tffeCtlUtnt$$ Project evaluation completed June, 1975. Pre- and posttest* were adaln- 
... -Istered to students In experimental and control groups that nad similar 

of* !Sif°2S 'SrJSS'ffli Witt?** "'"V"? 1 *' Project has proven It increases student fillings 
of self-wort^, decision-making ability, and factual knowledge about drug use, and Improves their attitudes 
toward proper use of drugs. 



lttiplt!nintQtlOn requirements Adopters «ust participate In training, u$ e program activities weekly, 
th „ . * 9ree to monitoring of activities by project site, and administer 

hL i« fii SMff!"*!!/? T ure the ,apact of the V* 0 *™ on children. Administrators must allow teachers 
«!LllJiS J h f ?i*i h f du1 !! f ? r pr09r4ia * ctlvltle$ ' Although individual teachers can adopt the program, It is 
recommended that all grade-level teachers from- the adopting school do so. If possible (participation by 
Kindergarten teachers J s optional). * . * 

financial requirements Cost of materials for adopters Is J25 1 .- $35 to the general public. 



\ 



services available 

out of state. .Project staff are avaliable'to attend*iu^o>T$ute^ to Negotiated) 

Train no Is conducted onl* at adopter site (all Expenses aust be paid, Including travel, lodging, meals, and 
material costs). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In fjome state and 



COntaCt ArUe Kearney Executive .Director; HE /HE Inc.'. 400 S. Linwood Ave; Appleton, WI 5491K 



^^Developmental Funding:?- USI)£ £S£A mie ,„ 
rS Compiled suri#r liil 



JDRP No.* 75.47 'Approved: 5/15/75" 
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PROJECT, ^ )H8U0SMAN 

A school-based ;enester-long drug educatf on/ primary prevention prograa. 



tQrQtt QUdittKt Approved by JORP for students of all abilities, grades 5-6. This program has been 
, used in. other settings with grades 7-10. but no evidence of effectiveness has teen 

submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

• -k 

Qt$CfiptlOlt Ombudsman is a structured course designed to reduce certain psychological and attltudinal/ 

states closely related to drug use. Ombudsman does not emphasize Information about crugsy per 
se. although sone drug topics are Included for discussion as part of specific exercises. 



igsy per 



The course has three major phases. The first phase focuses on self-awareness, and Includes a series of exercises 
permitting students to gain a wider understanding and appreciation of their values as autonomous Individuals. 
The second phase teaches group skills and provides Students with. an opportunity to develop communication,/ 7 
decision-racing, and problem-solving techniques that can be applied In the Immediate class situation as Well as 
in other Important group contexts such as with family and peers. The third, active phase is in many way* the 
most important: the class uses the Insights and skills gained during the first two phases to plan and carry out 
a project within the conrounity or school system. During this phase, students have an opportunity to experience 
the* excitement and satisfaction of reaching out to others' In a creative and constructive way. 

The program mu*t be presented to a given classroou of students for a minimum' of two hours per week for^a full 
semester. , 



evidence of effectiveness 



pre- and posttesting of experimental and control groups (1977) illustrated 
Ombudsman's impact on a series of high-risk states related tQ drug use. 
Longitudinal comparisons of Ombudsman graduates and non-Ombudsman students (1977) have demonstrated that program 
graduates are more likely to give up drug use. 



implementation requirements. 



The program can be conducted by classroom teachers or other pro- 
fessional or school personnel.. A two and one half- to three-day. 
training session for at least eight professionals Is required prior to implementation. Two professionals must 
teach at least one Ombudsman program per semester. Training taxes place it the adoption site or the project 
site* Eight to 30 participants from one or more school districts can be trained simultaneously. 



financial requirements 

school 1 opl enen ting Ombudsman, 
includes a fl'.mstrlp projector. 



One Ombudsman teacher's manual oust be purchased for each trainee. A supple- 
mental package of related books and fltnstrlps can be purchased for each 
The cost of this material Is approximately $120 per school. Equipment required 
d^movle projector,, and other normal materials. 4 % y 



serviut wQifable 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 
ness meetings (trwel and per diem oust be paid). Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be 
pald^Jncluding co.t of training materials). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be 
paid. Including cos. of training materials). Follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses oust be 
paid). , ' „ * 



r i ^ ■ ^ 

COntQCt BobMdu*. Dissemination Coordinator, Charlotte Drug.Educa'tion Center, 1416 £. Morehe^id. Charjotte, 
* NC. 28204. (704)^74-3211. (i 




Development*! funding: hew: National Institute on, Drug Abuse. 
'compiled Su*r*>t'Jl1Ht-2 — - 
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JDRP Ho. 78-194 Approved; 6/12/79 



PkOlECT / P£0P * L! Wvijcil Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional Handicapped Learners , 

' A specially designed, success-oriented physical education program forLgh school students 

with unique needs uti izing supervised peer tutors (student aides) toieophasiie individual (zed 
^ learning and instruction. f ' 



target au&eriu 



Approved by JDRP for handicapped students and nonhandicapped peer tutors, -grades 9-\ZS" 
.«« Ai ? P^raa hi$ been adapted for use in middle and elementary schools, but -no; 
. evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. ' 

dtWiptiOn I Project PEOPEL was developed to help schools meet the~needs of both handicapped^ (exceptional) 
Mr»Hence J*™ iST*!'*'? 5*5* students through peer tutoring in a success-oriented physical education 
Im hJnlflt i K d iI 0r i? t 2 eBt$ bec * u "* of son * P»V*lc*l. mental., social. "or emotional condition 

lllLfS II J* 1 '""*""* Program than from general physical education. Through individual 1 zed 

learning in physical education, students, develop mental, social, emotional, and physical abilities at their 
own pace. The emphasis on the individual i zed learning of a variety of physical activities' s made possible by 
S 1 l B S«S!?;i Ut Sr^ ill,d *?i £L Aide$ - ^ve completed 5 special ( training/orienta?iS" lull * 

i2fT ,$, ??K 0f thC §^ S,cl1 teacher. This pro'vides a one-to-one/ instruction 

Mil) LrS^uJii? I 1 nI e 1il2^J th ?? StMdentS -* r c, " $ 05 e«eptiona) learners and 15 student 

aides). ; Each student experiences fun and daily success in a variety of individual, dual, or team activities. 
The organization of PEOPEL c asses is similar to that of generahphysical education classes. In^additlon 
n^u W P X te i rSm t ?r? t I n, . ,B, /l5 nr fc tt, U ,CVCl ".perfSf-anct objectives w?thin th. tihl t o? 
IliiSfV L The p ^^Teacher«s Guide has 35 separate Units of Instruction which were developed with task- 
Sf«"Jt?J^^«SSil!"" , U ? ,t °L In$ Ki K:t,on Per f°™"« Objectives ar> included for history, basic 
MdTSl«^ $ pi. ,nd W*™' ° thCr P£0P£L f the Administrative 

K2i l n ?V?* Ct • tr4! ? 1 S?J, $ . d " ,gned t0 " $,$t P*V*»"1 education teachers and staff in implementing the peer 
5 i Sr 1 ' °Ji P£ ° P£ t wUhln thClr $chooK Tr4,n,n 9 t^thMdministrative and instructloSl 

considerations, as we 1 as short- and long-term planning. Staff training participants) should include an 
Hi jJ ? olS r ; ^? U ? ! ?r* r Juc<tor * Ph**i«1 educator, and school nur f se from each adopting school. One 

#S ftL ^' ^fi rN f0r three 0r fwer 4doptlf> * $ch00l$i one *? d one - h4,f t0 days of training 
ior tour or more schools. / 3 



/ /• 
epkienu of tfftttittems 



Evaluation of high school students was conducted over a three-year period 

« t ii » , by pre * ,nd posttesting on, a four-item composite Physical Fitness Battery 

SSwiVT !. P J y M"L? u ;. a i , °? f" tud ^ Scd,e ' The d4t4 shwed *Wtf«nt gains In fjtness and attitudes of 
PEpPCL students (p/< ,05) with minimal or no gains in control group ("adapted P.E." with no student aides). 



implementation requirements 



^ Program implementation is flexible according to the needs of stu- 

fm-*&m .> ( .k..iiL; * . , . , dents, a class , a/school, or a district. Instructional procedures 

i^lLi* $ S h ?? ,/d J $tr,c V? lBp Wfl PEOPEL with student aides and exceptional students with varying abilities 

> UI^Mt 12 "' "° l $pe ; ,al *i u «P™t or facilities are required. Inservice training, is design to meet the 

/ rs?^^?ff lasssps; gssss?- dnd $c, r o,$ * ^ wUh tr, ' n,n9, ex,$u " g ^ chio9 p<r$o ^ 1 *• h ™ 



i 

financial requirements 



Training materials (PEOPEL guides, manual, and* assessment charts), $5 per 

n,.*rf*Hn* , participant. Training materials/ provide administrative and instructional 

guideline considerations for programming in physical education with trained student ailes. Other eaterlals and 
costs avail able^upon request. Implementation costs based on teacher's salary at 30il student-to-teacher ratio 
General physical education equipment used. i 1 



ttrmtti available 



Awareness eaterlals are availabfe a/ no cost. Visitors are welccne at project /site 
^*iL: i . . . anytime by appointment. Project s^aff are ava/lable to attend out-of-state aiare- 
*tl!J? t 9 *, } CW J S l ? bc ne 30tiated), Training is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own " 
C0$ i, $) :, L r4 . ,n,n 9 1s -.* ,so callable at adopter site (all expense's must be paid), follow-up service? are 
aval i able/ to adopters , / 




PBOIFCT POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO STUDENT- SUSPENSIONS (PASS): 
9 ■w** 1 Demonstration Project 



A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 



A program that provides Intervention strategies designed to prevent or minimize nonproductive 
social-behavior In secondary students^ 



target audience Approved by JORP for students and personnel 1n secondary schools. Since cany of the 
* * Intervention .strategies have a preventive focus, a cross section of students and per- 

sonnel in oroject* secondary schools are target participants. J -I *» 

QtSCTIptlOtt Kijor activities of the PASS program Include individual and group consultations that assAsV^ 

.school faculties in developing techniques for dealing effectively with teenage students,^* 
affective education and personal development programs for students and teacher*»Tt1ae-out rooms managed by* a 
teacher or paraprofesslonal where students talk out problems and complete academic assignments, 1ndiv1dual*and 
group counseling for students ex pejriencing serious interpersonal confrontations, and counseling for parents. 

'Staff Development for a Humanistic School' and 'Humanistic Activities !n the Regular Classroom" help students 
and teachers get to know and appreciate each other. *A Student's School Survival Course* and "Home Survival, 
Course" help students with problems learn how to Interact more effectively within their school and home environ 
ments. • f 



J**' 



tOjtifflCt Of tfftttiOttltSi Student suspensions in project schools decreased by about 30%, while in 

' comparison schools they Increased 10%. As a result of the success of the * 

PASS program in pilot schools, It was .expanded to all 12 high schools in the district. During the 1972-73 school 
year* student suspensions In Pinellas County declined while suspensions In many other districts increased. Data 
collected through 1975-76 show a similar trend. 



ifltp/f/UffltOtiOn TiOWtthttltf The psychologist, social worker, or counselor providing leadership 

*7 1 needs an appropriate master's degree and must be proficient in 

planning and Implementing staff development programs* as well as In providing direct services for students. He/ 
She must be a sKiTied group leader ableUo learn how to conduct humanistic activities, survival courses, and 
.encounter oruups. The leader also provides training and consultation for the time-out room workers, who need it 
least ,e'-3.Ai In one of the applied behavioral sciences and related experience or recent training in establish- 
Inn-helping relationships with youth. « , 

\ # 

/jflOftCIOf TtG\l}Tttf\tt\\$ Since use of additional equipment and uaterlals is minimal, per-learner 
. ' »«. . start-up cost for a three-year prograa Is about 40*. Operational costs 

include salaries for a school psychologist and social worker for every five schools and a tine-out room worker 
for each school. Per-learner monthly operational cost varies between 41.20 and $2, depending on whether a para- 
prof eislonal is us<*l In the time-out room. 

t . 

unices available Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at project site 
i any time by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state aware- 

ness meetings (travel and per diem must be paid). Training Is conducted at project site (adopter pays only Its 
own cqsts). Training Is also, available at Adopter site (trainer travel and per diem must be paGd). Implementa- 
tion and follow-up services are available to adopters (travel and per diem must be paid). 



V 




tQtttQtt John C. Kackley, Supervisor/Consultant; Project PASS, Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration 

»VM»**» r...ilj lAic ». * . 4/. L . t* n . CI H->1rtC IQ1KI Q11 nltQ - 

10, 



Project; Euclid Center; 1015 Tenth Avenue North; St. Petersburg, FL 33705. (813) 822-0158 or 
0230 



'Developmental Funding: usOE ESEA Title J 1 1 
Compiled Svmmr 1991 , 

I 
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PRGIFCT 


SCHOOL HEALTH C 


URRICULUH PROJECT (SHCP) 




A comprehensive 
slons enhancing 


(health education prograa designed to foster student competencies to make deci- 
[thelr -heilth and lives* 



target audience. 



Approved by MRP for students of all Abilities, grades 5-7. 



r 



dtStfiptlOn The SHCP includes a planned sequential curriculum, a variety of teaching pet hods, a teacher 
„ , . . twining prograa, and strategies for eliciting community support tor school health education 

1L ?I! r"n n i St l !1 C ? er 5: « duMtl0,wl administrators, other school stiff, community health personnel/ 
and the families of participating $tuden:s. Through group and Individual activities, children learn about them- 
selves by learning about their bodies, \here Is one 10-week unit for each grade level. Grade 5 studies/the 
f?f*iJ ,3 1*1 grade 6 the circulatory system, and grade 7 the nervous system. Every unit/ emphasizes the 
relit onshps between one's own behavior and the'functioning of the system being studied. Accent!) / variety 
of stimulating leaning resources, including audlovisuals, models, community health workers, and reading 
J 41 !! l ilL S / b ^i ntly . pr0y,d ^' The ,:urrlcu,lW »s designed to integrate with the lives and, personality 
development of chi dren by providing situations in which they nr# assume responsibility, research ideas, 
share knowledge, discuss va:ues, make decisions, and create activities to;illustrate their comprehension and 
,n i! r ? aM ii t,on of £ onc epts, «wd feelings. The curriculum has been developed to enhance other 

school subjects such as reading, writing, arithmetic, physical education. SclSnce. and the c3atl" arts. As 
teachers become faail ar with the [subject matter during training, they simultaneously learrytiaching methods. 
Instead of the traditional; classroom approach, the teacher uses a learning center approach, which allows chil- 
dren to move about the room, explore resources, and work together | n groups. During training, teachers are 
g ven packets of materials that help then develop and explain, health-related concepts to stud'nts. All of the 
classroom work Is described In the packers, and supplemental ideas are Included for variety./ The SHCP requires 
that idoptlng schools send a full, team to one of the various SHCP regional training centers to receive training. 
This team should consist of two classroon teachers from the level for which the unit Is beinh adopted, the 
ill ♦ X J32 ° n 5 °J 5*° oth «r sch 2 o1 "PP°rt personnel. Training is offered on condition Khat the partic- 
ipants Provide a training workshop for otters. By teaching the unit and carefully following 1 the highly * 
structured plan of the curriculum, teachurs gain thefexperlence necessary to present a workshop. The team Is 
then able to train other classroom teachors in their own school and in other schools to use/ the SHCP effectively. 



evidence of effectiveness 



Twinty-four separate studies were completed between 1964 wd 1978 to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of the curriculum, A recent/ review andf synthesis 



of thes* studies indicates that fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade units were effective 1 
related knowledge and providing positive health-related attitudes 



Increasing health- 



implementation requirements ^Implementation of the SHCP requires a school team comprised of two 

' classroom teachers, the principal, and one/or more curriculum sup- 

port persons to: rece ve training in the .grade level being adopted, utilize SHCP actl/lties * «■ a minimum of 10^ 
weeks during the school yean utilize SH.P teaching materials; Involve school administrators, parents, and repre- 
sentitlves of canity health organizations In the project, and offer a SHCP training 7 workshop for others afte* 
the first year. , I 



financial requirements 



Teacher training costs, totaling approximately S2i$00,can be shared by h 
. , , wny as eight teams (32 mecters. Including 16 teafchers). Nonconsuaable * 

u r^Ji* oa i er, ? ,s cost about J3.5CO per district per grade level. Consumable/instructional materials -cost 
about SSOD per district per gfale level. 



services available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time 
by appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state 
and out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (all expenses must be 
paid), Training is conducted at project site (all expenses must be paid). TralnAr.g Is also available at 
adopter site (all expenses oust be paid). Implementation and follow-up se 
(costs to bo negotiated). 



-up services /are available to adopters 



COntaCt Robert J. Guthmann, Jr,, Director of information afid Resources, National Center for Health Educa- 
tion; School Health Education Project; 901 Sneath Ln., Suite 215/ San Bruno, CA $4066, (415) 
952-/922 or (BOO) 227-6934, 1 



Developmental funding: 

^ f 

Compile fium»r 19$1\ 



HEW: U,S. Public Health Service 



J.W No, 79-14 Approved: 5/8/79- 



PROJECT SrQUtNTUl ^ YSIC ^ EOUCATIW 



REFORM: The M-S Project 



A logical, sequential, sslf-dlrected projraa in physical education that fosters kncvledge 
about physical education and positive attitudes toward becoming and staying physically fit. 



tQfQit QUditlKt Approved by JDRP for Stcdents of all abilities, grades K-6. 



d^$tnptlOn The project's mission is to give students and their teachers knowledge about physical education 
* and positive attitudes toward becoming and staying physlciily fit. Activities are^built around 

major skill areas through the use of a variety of techniques that include specially designed learnlng^enters 
and Individualized learning activities. v / 

/ 

The program endeavors to enable each child to develop physically, emotionally, socially, a«id rental ly through 
.the medium of -physical activity. At the beginning of each school year, students are requested to complete a 
health appraisal form which aids teachers in recommending individual programs. As soon as the 'bras are returned, 
physical fitness testing begins, with each child being tested on the following skills bench push-ups, curl-ups, 
squat- jumps, standing broad-Jurp, and the 30-yard dash. After testing, skill level needs ar« determined and the 
M-S program begins. 

All students visit six movement activity centers two days a »»eek for approximately five minutes. The centers 
are designed to develop fitness and movement skills through sequentlal'activitles fro* lower to higher levels, 
as skills are developed, students progress to the next higher skill level, which allows students to gain the 
foundations needed, In a logical and sequential runner. One day a week Is spent *n self-testing to determine 
teprovement, the remaining two days in noveaent motivators: bean-bag activities, group, and creative gares, 
gymnastics, hoop activities, parachute activities, and yarn-ball activities. In addttfon, students are encour- 
aged to be self-directive and to develop interest and proficiency in worthwhile recreat Ipnal activities, 't is 
expected that through this effort students will develop physical ly^enotionally, socially, and mentally a they 
engage daily in physical education. 



tVldttltt Of tfitCtiOtntSi Students were pre/posttested on the five-item Kirchner Fitness Test for 
' Elementary School Children. Results of analysis of third-year pre/post 

data on project children revealed that over 911 achieved gains that were significant at the .01 leve*. Evalu- 
ation, reports and JDRP application are available upon request. 



implenkntQtiOn requirements ObtiTnTiTHWMe.jt Activity Center Curriculum Card File.' providing 

• ' Inservice staff development tine for Instructional workshop for 

classroom teachers and physical education staff, obtaining materials and equipment necessary for physi^l educa- 
tion activities. Beyond this point, only mutually agreeable aspects of adoption are involved, the extent of 
which must be determined by adopters. *■ 



(inQnCIQl reOU\rementS The staruup costs for an average-size elementary school (500-600 students) 
' " are approximately $2,120 if everything on the equipnent list and material 

list Is purchased. T.hese costs include $1,090 for materials and $850 for equipment. Potential adopters should 
examine the materials and equipment- lists very carefully, slnc.e many of the items may already be available In the 
school sv % 

•* 

SirUlteS aUailQble Awareness materials are mailable at no cost. Visitors are welcome any time by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites in hone State and 
out of state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). 
Training Is conducted at project site (adopter pays only its own costs). Training Is also available at adopter 
site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to be 
fitcotiated). t .t. 



Cnnttltt Carolyn H. Morphy, Otrector, HcOee Institute of Creative education. Inc., P.p. Box 1315, Marlon, 
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PROJECT TAL£NTS uNUMITED 

A structured attempt to apply a multiple-talent theory approach to the regular classroom 
situation. 



targe: audience Approved by JORP for grades 5-6. 



description Talents Unlimited is designed to help teachers recognize and nurture multiple talents in chil- 
dren of varying ability levels including talents in the areas of productive thinking, 
conaunJcnton, forecasting, decision waking, and planning, as well as in the academic areas. The prograo is a 
structured attempt to implement and evaluate at the elementary classroom level the multiple-talent theory as 
defined by Or. Calvin Taylor, it is based on sound educational and psychological research in learning. Repli- 
cable models for teach?r training, student instruction, and evaluation have been developed. The proyraa can 
operate within any organizational pattern. 

The Talents Unlisted process model focuses on regular classroom instructional programs, not on gifted prograas 
per se. 



evidence of effectiveness Experimental groups outperformed control groups at 'the .001 level of signif- 
icance on Talents Unlinked Criterion Reference Tests and Torrance Tes's 
of Creative Thinking. Also evident were a trend of increased Achievement performance and a major Iwpact on posi- 
tive self-concept as measured by pre- and posttesting with Jhe looper-Smith Selt-tsteem Test. Evaluation was 
conducted in 1974. r 



implementation requirements 



evaluation. 



Adopting Schools are* given permission to replicate the three 
prograo models^ teacher training, student Instruction and 



financial requirements 



Per-pupil start-up cost Is approximately S5.98. 
Is approximately $4.10. 



Per-pupil maintenance cost 




unices available 



Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors a're welcome at project, 
site on the first Monday and Tuesday of every month. Project staff are available 
to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per diem aust be paid). Training Is conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs). Training is also available at adopter site (all expenses must be 
*paid). Inplementattpn and follow-up services are available to adopters (all expenses must be paid). 



COntQCt S <K* Waldrop, Talents Unliaited, 1107 Arlington St., Mobile, At 36605. (205) 690-8860. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title HI 
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PttOjlCT CH,L0 STU0T ? £NT£R < CSC > : A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 

A pupil services delivery system to assist children with learning problems to achieve gains 
*n intellectual performance, basic skill .acquisition, and personal/social functioning. 



tQtytt QUdlCtKt Approved by JDRP for children from kindergarten through middle school who exhibit 
multiple symptoms associated with learning and/or social behavior problems. 

description learning problems are often caused by a complex of factors. The CSC concept presumes that 
# . . t t , ^ . th « solution to such problems lies in an Interdisciplinary team approach that focuses on 
the whole child In a single referral setting. Such troubled children need to receive comprehensive", In-depth 
diagnostic and remedial services to become pore effective and efficient learners. CSC embraces the disciplines 
of education, psychology, social work, and speech pathology and consults with. medical and other community 
professions. The purpose is to i provide the diagnostic*, prescriptive, and consultative Intervention necessary 
for these children to experience success. The diagnostic study encompasses Intellectual, physical, social, 
familial, emotional, and conwunicatlon factors affecting learning. The key Ingredients for Implementing this 
Program are the exchange of Information and the active cooperation axwng Center, school, homeland community, 
resources. - V * 

Major activities of the Center include conducting an In-depth study of each child and developing composite 
diagnoses and prescriptions for* remediation. The interdisciplinary Child Study Team has served as a model for 
staffing tews who develop Individualized educational Plans <I£i ;) for students with special needs. 



Contact | the project about available training and other services. 



COtltOCt ***** ?• Bailey, Director, Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project; Euclid Center, 1015 
Tenth Avenue North; St. Petersburg, FL 33705. (813) 822-0158 or 442-1171.. 



Developmental Funding: * US0£ .£S£A Title HI 
Complied Sw*mr 19$ 1 



JDRP No. 74-116 Approved: 12/6/74 



ERIC 



PROJECT COHPUT£R(MCS: Gifted Child Project 

A 35- to 40-hour course in programing, problem solving, and computer literacy. 



target audience 



Approved by JDRP for gifted and high-achieving students In grades 6 and 7. This program 
has been used In other settings with gifted and high-achieving students In grades 5 and 
» and with students of a wide range of abilities in grades 5-8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submit- 
ted to or approved by the Panel. « 

i , 

description Computer education is now considered a priority in education for all students, especially for 

the.2.5 million gifted and talented Students in the U.S. The Increasing availability of 
computers -- particularly microcomputers -- In homes and schools Is encouraging educators to maximize comouter 
use In many classrooms.* . * 

Computeronics provides studcnts,with a perspective about computers. -Students learn a simple programming language, 
use computers to £Olve problems, and see ways that conpu'ers are used in the.r lives. The course consists of 
two units. Coaster* j n Society" conveys information about the history of computers, their present and future 
uses, and computer-related careers. The text, in a magazine fomat. Includes articles, photos, ads, and a glos- 
sary. Problem Solving with Computers' teaches students to program uiinjg the BASIC computer language. Students 
use the computer to apply thejr programing skips in sol/fng word prot/ems. Students spend as njch as 80 percent 
of tjeir tl«e reading, completing activities, and writing computer programs at their desks or at typewriters; the 
remaining time is spent at the conputer. The course alloxs as many as 10 students to work with a single computer. 
•<o specific nake of computer is required. .j 

Co*puteronlcs u$ e$ a mastery (earning approach. Uch objective must be mastered before a student moves on to the 
next. Th* management system included in student lesson books and activities allows students to work at their 
own pace. -Teachers can be facil itatlve, directive, or both. - 

"\t Contact the project about available training and other services. * 



tOf)tQtt Pristen Bird, Director. Gifted Child Project, 2757 A. Pensacola -St. 

(904) 437- 1520. * 



Tallahassee. FL 32304. 



OevelopmentaT Funding; USOC Title IV-C 
Co9pHod.S\ter>ar 1991 



JDRP No. 80-30 Approved: 12/23/80 



PttOUCT nHlCAL KSu£S IN OCClSiaN MAKING 



A program thit uses Kohlberg's theory of cognitive aoral development to promote the coral 
growth of high school students. 



forget autSenU 



Approved by, JORp for students In grades 10-12. 



dt$tfiptlOtl This project has used Kohlberg's theory of cognitive moral development to design a high school 
.Ethical Issues course and a governance model for alternative high schools. Kohlberg's theory 
identifies si* stages of moral development, which are defined and measured by an Individual's ability to reason 
about moral issues In conflict. Designed as a traditional semester elective, the Ethical Issues course can fit 
Into any high school schedjle. Cognitive moral development theory provides the structure &nd some content of 
the curriculum. Each unit centers on a set of moral Issues. Each activity requires class discussion of a moral 
dilemma Involving conflicting rlghts'and duties in * given situation. To expose students to Increasingly higher 
states of moral reasoning, units present Increasingly complex dilemmas* Students read plays, novels, short 
stories, essays, and legal opinions; writing skills are emphasized. Kohlberg's theory Is also the basis of the 
Just Community model for alternative schools, which uses a weekly community meeting to promote cognitive moral 
development. At these meetings, conwunlty and individual issues are discussed, their moral c&sponeotSAare * 
explored, rules are voted, and agreements are aide on Issues of fairness that affect the whole community, leader- 
ship rotates through the community. Decisions of the community meeting a're processed and issues are clarified 
at small-group advisee meetings. The fairness Committee U another important structure of the model. Any teacher 
or student can bring someone before the committee to settle a grievance or solve the issues of fairness that 
Inevitably arise In a high school. The committee Identifies areas and Issues within the school where teachers 
and students can/wdlate solution', to problems together, and It teaches skills necessary for that process. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



(0f|{fl(t Judy B. Codding-, Scarsdale Public Schools. 45 Way*Jde In.. Scarsdale. NY 10S33. (914) 723-5500. 
* ext. 144 or 147. £~ 

1 * e 



Developmental funding: usOE ESEA Title IV-C and Local JMP Ho. 30^31 Approved: 11/25/80 
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PROJECT " MV£ A HEALTHY HEART 



A heart health curriculum and aerobic fitness program for regular classroom, physical educa- 
tion, and health teachers and their students. 



target 



audience 



Approved by JORp for students In grades 4-6. Evidence of effectiveness for this program 
In grades 7-8 has been submitted to but not approved by the panel. 



dtiCfiptiOft There Is evidence to suggest that several factors associated with heart disease are related 

■ to habits acquired In childhood. The developers of this three-month program assuoe that 

educating children about such relationships and teaching them health-promoting habits have great potential for 
reducing the Impact of heart disease. Conducted either within the regular classroom or as part of a physical 
education or health period, this supplemental health course consists of separate fitness and life-style units, 
each with fts own set of student materials. Developed In cooperation with sports medicine physicians and nembers 
of the American Heart Association's Heart. Health. }nd the Young Committee, the Fitness Book (third-grade read- 
ability level) contains Information ot setting up and maintaining a personal aerobic fitness program. Developed 
In cooperation with cardiologists, biomedical researchers, and dieticians, the Life-Style Booklet (fourth-grade . 
readabljity level) conveys Information on the effects of smoking, overweight, stress, heredity, exercise, choles- 
terol, and hypertension on heart disease. Skill -pits containing mazes, puzzles, word scrambles, quizzes, and 
other activities reinforce concepts taught In the two student booklets. Student materials are used In the class- 
room for approximately 30 minutes two or three times a week. Students also participate In *n aerobic fitness 
program. (Ho medical release was required for participating students at the project site. Local physicians 
determined that students healthy enough to take part in school physical education progra* activities could partic- 
ipate without risk*) They perform aerobic exercise at their target rate for approximately 20 minutes three times 
a week* Teachers- supervise and participate In all student activities. Project-developed teacher materials 
Include a teacher's manual, a fitness program kit. /our videotapes, and resource/enrichment packets. 

Contact the project abouf available training and other services. 



tOlttQCt Sherry Avena; Have a Healthy Heart; 4095 173rd Place. S.E...Bellevue. WA 98008. (206) 746-0331. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
Complltd 5umH»r JMJ 



JDRP Ho, 80-38 Approved: 12/9/80 



PJJOjFCT U^NINC FOR LIFE 



Motivational, inventive nutrition/fitness curricula, with original materials for classroom, 
health, and physical education teachers. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students in grades 2 and 5. 



dtSCFiptiOn Concern about the' relationships between eating, exercise,' smoking, Vnd stresscoplng patterns 
_ _ . and such physical conditions as heart disease, hypertension. tsmphvsema. and certain cancers Is 

on the increase. On the assumption that early acquisition of health knowledge heljs tofister positive fiiuh 
rtiiiSSJ^ISIf!! ° r J 1 Project staff developed this program, which uses imaginative and 

challenging materials to encourage \children to make wise decisions on issues of nutrition jnd physical fitness. 
The program consists ortwo copses. Both can be used in a health. science..ohvs«c^=;iuC«Uon7or integrated 
curriculum. On the rationale that health patterns of second-grad* students are'st.HKevo?Ylng but that such 
students M\rt^ possess basic learning skills;that can be applti^to new knowledge - ; the first course is targeted 
*o students in grade 2. Because fifth-grade students are old enough to make many of their own life-style choices 
*Llll\ \1 0{ H}IaVT 9 \1 0 be recept l v ! t0 the influence of responsive adults, the second course was designed for 
J.iiS U ! 9r4d f 5# The *** nutr ' t1on f,tn «* concepts toder.Ile both curricula, and the two courses were 
designed to complement each other without duplication. The second-grade curriculum, -The Ooofus Stories." is a 
10-week daily classroom program. Its core is a story read to the class by the teacher. Supplementary activities 
-FrL P {K e iJ?i5lftit "icTi< ln 'tV??™! 1 '* 4nd ,n ^ iiU} ,educ *M.on classes. The fifth-grade curriculum. 
oT^h li Hi „~ t# o i } S : mt \ d il ly c 1 ?": 098 Programnith supplementary activities at home, in the coorun- 
ity. and in the gjra. Project-developed curriculum materials Include student Books. .teacher's guide and resource 
merited* CWrseS * student *>rksheets. vocabulary cards, and posters. All.^tudent materials are generously 

^Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOtttQtt ton Buxbaua, 01 rector; learning for Llfe/HSH; HI Tre»ont St.; Boston. HA 02111. (617 ) 482-9450. 



Developmental Funding: LJSOE ES£A Title IV-C • JORP No. $0-43 Approved: 12/23/80 
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PRDIKT w «ical efficiency and corrective physical eoucation (pecpe) 



A program teaching the effects of proper exercise on the total functional capacity of the 
hunan organism. 



target audience 

Panel. 



Approved by JORP for grade 7. This program has been used In other iettings with grades 
*-6 and 8-12, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or. approved by the 



Is more likely to ° 



d€$tnptiOtl The philosophy underlying PECPE is that a scientifically planned program 

Brr-ar ,R P r0ve Physical health and conditioning than less-structured, traditional physical education 
programs, PtCPE seeks to add to^an otherwise comprehensive physical education program components that will meet, 
three Important -objectives; increased physical strength; an expanded range of motion for arms. legs, and hips; 

*K H"!*^ 0 ? e f f,c,e ? c >- A]l children, including malnstreamed special education students, are 

involved, During the Initial orientation period, individual strength and endurance are assessed. Prescription 
ire cade to permit every student to perform at the optimal level. Students spendthree one-hour periods a week 
in exercises prescribed to meet program objectives. Each-period begins with-15 stretching exercises, which aid 
1* ncreasing the motion rar^e of body joints and result in total muscle wam-up prfor to performance of physical 
activity. Second, neuromuscular Integration activities, which reveal the physical nature of students with re- 
spect to dynamic energy, flexibility, balance, and general body control ^develop a high leveVof general motor 
educ^llity. Next, to promote the simultaneous development of muscular strength and 'endurance, students complete 
an Il-stat on circuit on a multistation weight aachine. Last, activities enhancing cardiovascular efficiency 
I running, Jumping rope, rowing) are engaged in,/or five one-minute periods, with 30 seconds of re*t between 
S*I! 5 h $tuden * strives for a pulse rate of 180 beats per minute, considered optimal for the age group, 
^individual reord card showing daily progress on these activities is maintained for each student. 



Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tOfttQtt "*rj} n *• J««road, Project Director; Jackson Junior High School; 34th St.. Vienna. WY 26I05.is 
"* {304J 295— 4555. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Titles III and IV-C „ . JDRP^Ko. 79-37 • Approved: 9/26/79 
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PPOftCJ PRIMARY GRADES HEALTH CURRICULUM PROJECT (PGHCP) 



A comprehensive health education prograa to teach children In grades K-3 about their senses, 
their bodies, and good health habits. 



target audience 



Approved by JORP for students In grades K-3. 



Qi$tttpttOfl Like the School Health Curriculum Project, Its companion program for students In gVddes 4-7, 

_ , the PGHCP has been designed to assist children tc lake informed decisions about personal 
health practices. In the kindergarten unit, 'Happiness Is Being Healthy," children are introduced to their f Ive - 
senses, feellngv^carir.g for their health, and general health habits. The first-grade unit, "Super Me, - expands 
on the senses of taste, touch, and smell and their roles in communicating information about personal and .environ- 
mental health; and explores self-concept development and individuality as well. The second-grade unit, "Sights 
and Sounds/ emphasizes the ^emotions and methods of communication with regard to the senses of sight and hearing. 
In the third-grade unit, "The Body, Its Framework and Movement," students study the skeletal and muscular systems 
while exploring how the senses provide information about bodily functions and the ways. In which health Is influ- 
enced by the environment* The PGHCP program has seven components. The health content represents the body as a 
network of senses and feelings that Interact with other body systems and require cultivation and care. Teaching/ 
learning methods emphasize small -group learning centers and peer teaching, exploration of ideas through experien- 
tial activities, and the use of a wide variety of media aids and community health personnel and resources. The 
training program involves teachers, administrators, and other school personnel in active, participatory workshops. 
Community development activities Involve, school personnel, parents, health professionals, and the community. 
Other subJecMreas and skills, including reading, writing, arithmetic, art, and drama, are Integrated into health- 
centered learning activities. A series of evaluation procedures and instruments measures the effectiveness of the 
program at each grade level.*. v . 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



tMtQCl Rol >ert Ft Guthmann, Jr., Director of Information and Resources; National Center for Health educa- 
tion; School Health. Education Project; 901 Sneath In., Suite 215; San Bruno, CA 94066. (415) 
952 T 7922 or (800) 227*6934. * ' 



Developmental Funding: HEW: Bureau of Health Education ODRP Hn. 80-6 Approved: 5/23/80 
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PROJECT WOJECT SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today c 

A consumer education program in health and money management. for high school students. 



Approved by JORP for students in grades 9-12. Portions of the. program have beep used in 
• other settings with adult students, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted 

to or approved by the Panel. 1 



Ue$tfiptf09\ E< cn of the two one-semester courses developed by this project is designed to acquaint students 

* with basic elements of our economic system and to help them to acquire the skills, concepts, 

and knowledge required to function as Informed and wise consumerst Each course, addresses six topics. "Health 
and the Consumer* deals with balanced diet, food additives, food shopping, medical care, personal grooming, and 
product safety; "Money Management' and the Consumer," with basic economic skills, budgeting, banking, credit, 
insurance, and taxes. Each topic is treated In a separate student Packaged Activities for Learning (PAL) booklet. 
Each student booklet is accompanied by a teacher PAL. Instructional materials for the 12 units include student 
booklets* teacher guides, and classroom aids. Student PALs, Illustrated with project-developed cartoon-type 
characters, follow a uniform format, which consists of an Introduction, vocabulary, content, and subjective and 
objective review questionst T?acher PALs contain content outlines; behavioral objectives; activities and sug- 
gested resources; instructional aids. Including tests, activity sheets, film guides, and transparency masters; 
and answer keyst The project has also developed student competency tests for both courses, unit tests, transpar- 
ency sets, and a teacher training manual that outlines course purposes and taplemsntttlon possibilities. The 
rtpreducible project-developed materials can bt used in separate one-semester elective courses or integrated into 
existing health and economics coursest A variety of student populations and teaching styles are appropriate! 
Adaptation of -course materials to local needs 1$ a feature of training for adopters. 

Contact the project about available training and other services. 



C0(lt0Ct W. M# Ausherman, Oirector; Project SCAT; Osceola County School District; P.O. Box 1948; 
304 N. BtJumont Ave.; Kiss immee, FL 32741. (305) 847-3147. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IV-C 
Compile summer 19$ 1 



JDRP No. 80-45 Approved: 12/23/80 



JOINT DISSEMINATION REVIEW PANEL APPROVEO PROJECTS WITH LIMITED AVAILABILITY 



The projects listed below were approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. They have perform exemplary 
work in improving educational opportunities, but their availability is now limited. They ha<e either ceased 
operations at their original site or are able to handle requests for information only on an 3d hoc basis. 



I* Demonstration sites in operation; limited services may be available. 



CRAM: Compensatory Reading And Mathematics 
?XOgra« 
Winchester, Virginia 

JDRP Approval: 5/23/79 

JORP Nuober: 79-16 
Demonstration site nay be visited, selected 
materials are available; contact: Esther 
Morrison; Frederick County School Board 
'Annex; 3O?0 Valley Aye.; Winchester, V'A 
22601. (703) 667-8{S2. 

FEED: Faci 1 Itatlve Environment Encouraging 

Development 
81oomin3ton, InHana 
JDRP Approval: 7/11/80 
JORP Nrt>er: 80-12 

' For available services contact: Susan Eklund, 
Institute for Child Study, Indiana University; 
31ocm1ogtQn, IN 47405. (812) 337-1732. 

Home' Start 

Waterloo, Iowa 

JDRP -Approval: 1/21/75 

JDRP Nuober: 75-9 
Tolleson, Arizona demonstration site may be 
visited, but no outreach services are 
available; contact: Virginia McNeel. Director 
of Migrant Programs; P.O. 8ox 278; Tolleson, 
AZ 85353. (602) 257-33H 



project Idea (A Program for He a ring- 1 opal red Infants) 

Campbell, California 

JORP Approval: 6/3/75 

JORP Number: 74-44 • 
Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 
services are available, contact. Marsha Haines, 
Coventry School; 1125 W. Campbell Ave., Campbell, 
CA 95008. (408) 379-2580. 

project SMART (Success in Mathematics Through Aural 
Reading TechnTques) " * " ™* 

Daytona 8eTch, Florida 

JDRP Approval: -12/6/74 

JORP Number: 74-90 
Demonstration site may be visited, but no outreach 
services are avallable;»contact: Frank Sganga, 
Director, Project SMART, P.O. Box 1910, Oaytona 
8each, FL 32015. (904) 255-6475, 



II. Demonstration sites no longer In operation, ^selected materials are available. 



Dale Avenue Early Childhood Education Project 
Cape May, New Jersey 
JDR? Approval: 4/16/73: 
JDRP Nutter: 13 

Contact; Helen B. Hanson, 319 Washington 

Street Mall; Cape May, NJ 03204. 

(609) 884-2092. 

Directory of Representative Work Education 

Prograns, 1972-73 
Washington, O.C. 
JDRP Approval: 6/21/73 
JDRP'Hufter: 49 * 

Write: OMEW Publication OC*70l70l; 

Superintendent of Documents; Washington. 

O.C. 20402, $2.95. * 

Elementary Metric Project 

Bismarck, North Dakota 

JORP Approval: 3/16/78 

JDRP Hunter; 78-162 
Contact: Project 01 rector; Elementary Metric 
Project; 400 Avenue E. East; Bismarck, NO 
53501. (701) 255-1987. 

FAST: Functional Analysis Systems Training 

Essexville, Michigan 

JORP Approval: 1/45/75 

JORP Hurler: 75.4 
For FAST training booklets, contact: Herb 
Cscott; Esscxvl He-Hampton Public Schools; 
' 303 Pine St.; Essexville, HI 48732. 
(517) 392-1527. 

for FAST Solution Oriented Seminar Kits, contact: 
Sonja Tweed I e; Region 6 Supplemental Center; Bay- 
Arenac Intermediate School District; 4223 Two Mile 
Rd.; 8ay City, Ml 43705. (617)686-4410. , 



Flagstaff Re/wial Reading Project (Title 1) 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
JDRP Approval:- 4/4-5/73 
JDRP Nurt>er:[ 31 

Contact: (Lorraine Curry, Director of Elementary 

Curriculum Flagstaff Public Schools; 701 N. 

Kendrick-.iFiagstaff, AZ 86001. (602) 774-8781, 

ext. 75. | 

PA: Project. Advocate — Northwestern Illinois 

Association 
DeKalb. Illinois, * 
JDRP Approval: 7/24/76 
JDRP Nurfccr: 75-61 

Contact; Project Director, Project Advocate; 

Northwestern Illinois Association; 145 Fish 

Ave.; OeKalb. IL 60185. , (815) 753*0636. 

Predict I: Pre-klndergarten Education for the 

Disadvantaged Child — Title 1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
JDRP Approval: 10/13/76 
JDRP Njmber: 76-101 

Contact: Arlene Thompson; Cedar Rapids Community 

Schools; 346 Second Avenue Southwest; Cedar 

Rapids, IA 52404. (319)398-2111. 



II. Demonstration sites no longer in operation; inquiries handled as tine permits. 



the Fatl Save Continuum of Services for Learning 
Disabled Students 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

JDRP Approval: 4/18/78 

JDRP, Number: 78-171 / 
Contact: .Daphne Rowden; Albuquerque Public 
Schools; North Area Office; 120 Woodland 
N.V.;* Albuquerque, KM 87107. (505) 345*8531. 



project Learning Disabilities: Early t 
Identification and Intervention ' 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

JDRP Approval: 4/19/73 

JDRP Number: 9 
Contact: Ruth Arnaud; Lafayette School; 2424 
Carrol Hon St.; New Orleans, LA 70118. 
(504) 865-1837. 

Lincoln County Exemplary project in^areer Education 
Hamlin, West Virginia. ? 
JDRP Approval: 12/13/73 
JDRP Number: 73-2 

Contact: Ton Miller, Program Director; 

Lincoln County Vocational -Technical Center; 

8ox 437; Hail in, WV .25523. (304) 824-5449. 



Math Laboratories for; Disadvantaged Students 
Honea Path, South Carolina 
JDRP Approval: 7/13/76 

JDRP Number: 76-88 w. 
Contact: David Johnson, [Assistant Super- 
intendent;" Anderson County School District 
No. Two; P.O. Box R; Honea Path, SC 29654. 
(803) 369-7364.. 



National Migrant Interstate Project 

Little Rock, Arkansas 

JDRP Approval: 4/9/73 

JORP Number: 24 
Contact: Louie Counts, Supervisor Migrant 
Education; Department of Education; National 
Migrant Interstate Project; Arch'Ford Educa- 
tion 8ui1ding; Little Rock, AH 72201. 
(501) 271-1853. 

PAL:*; Vupils Advancing in Learning 

Denver, Colorado 

JDRP Approval: 4/4-5/73 

JORf Number: 35^- 

Contact: Cathy Wilsey, Title I Consultant; 

Adams County School District #12; 10290 N. Huron. 

Oenver, CO 90221; (303) 451-8839. > 

Reading Improvement Program -^Secondary Schools 

Reading Laboratory 
^Parkersburg, West Virginia 
JORP Approval: 7/1/76 
JDRP Number: 76-84 ' 

Contact: Darel K. Custer, Director; wood County 

Schools; 1210 'Thirteenth St.; Parkersburg, WV 

26101. (304) 422-8411. 



Right to Read: Wilson Junior High School 

San Diego. California 

JDRP Approval: 3/25/74 

JORP Number: 74-21 
Contact: Valerie G. Musso, Program Coordinator; 
Woodrow Wilson JuniorVlighi 3838 Orange Ave.;, 
San Diego, CA 92105. * (714) 280-1661, ext. 22. 



IV. Demonstration sites no longer in operation; no inquiries can be handled. 



Aprendeaos En Dos Idioms: 

Program 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
JDRP Approval: 6/27/75 
JORP Number: 75-56 



Title VII 81 lingual 



Hawaii English Program (HEP) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
JDRP Approval: 4/29/74 
JORP Number: 74-23 



4. 



Contract Learning for Educable Mentally 

Retarded' students 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
JDRP Approval: 1/21/75 
JDRP Number: 75-11 

(This program has been merged with other 

district programs.) 

project Emerge: The. Shop 
^Dayton, Ohio 
JDRP Approval: 9/22/75 
JDRP Number: 75-1 



the First Calculating and Reading Quest 
Oglala, South Dakota 
JDRP Approval: 4/4-5/73 
. V JDRP Number: 27 j 

Florida Moratory Child Compensatory Program « 

Language Arts Tutorial Program 
Tallahassee. Florida 
JDRP Approval:' 4/9/73 
JDRP Number: 21 

Hawaii 8asic Skills Remediation Project 
Hilo, Hawaii *\ 
JDRP Approval: 10/18/74 
JDRP Number: 74-108 1 



HEP/Project ALOHA (Allowing Learners 
Optimum Human Attainment) A Mainland 
Demonstration of the Hawaii English 
Program 

San Jose, California 

JORP Approval : 4/29/74 

JDRP Number: 74-23 



Mode1 v Learning Disabilities Systems (MlDS) / 
University Park, Pennsylvania , 
JORP Approval: 3/23/77 
JDRP Number: 7,7-110 / 

! * 

Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for 

Learning Disabled Children ? . 

Fargo, North Dakota 
JORP Approval: 2/25/7$ 
JDRP Number: 75-12 



Project for the Severely Handicapped Child 

Miami, Florida 

JDRP Approval: 12/4/79 

JDRP Number: 79-29 
(This project has been adopted by the local 
school system, but no demonstration site is 
currently available.) > 



project READ 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JORP Approval: 4/29/74 
JORP •Number 74-30 
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Demonstration sites no longer in operation; no^inquiries can,be,handled. (continued) 



SOR; System 0 tree ted Reading 
Richirdson» Texas 
JORP Approval: 6/6/74 
JDRP Number: 74-83 



project Talent Development 
Miami, Florida 
JDRP Approval;. 9/22/75 A 
JDRP Number: 75-70 



South Douglas County Early Childhood Education 

Project 
Myrtle Creek, Oregon 
JDRP Approval: 4/29/75 
JDRP Number: 74-113 



Title 1 Rernedlil Reading Program 
Fort Liuderdale, Florida ' 
JDRPfApproval: 8/21/74 
JORP Number: 74-89 



St. John Valley Bilingual Education Program 

Madawaska, Maine 

JORP Approval: 6/24/75 

JDRP Number: 75-54 



Topeka Outdoor-Environmental Education Project 

Topeka, Kansas 

JORP Approval: 5/6/75 

JDRP Nunber: 75-15 



project Success Environment: A Contingency 

Management Approach to Classroom Improvement 
Atlanta. Georgia 
JORP Approval: 4/4-5/73 
JDRP Numberr I 

(Information and technical assistance will 
again be available when new training sites 
are operating.) 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECTS' APPROVED SINCE FALL 198OEOITI0H 



This list Identifies projects that hive, been approved by the Joint Oissemlnatlon Review Panel since, the fall 
1980 edition of thisfcetaloa wis compiled. The first three projects received approval. too lite for descriptions 
to be Included In this edition. * 

Good Samaritan p'.agnostic/Prescrlptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children, Portland, Oregon; JORP No. 

81-12; approved ,6/11/81: ' v > 

A multidlsclpllnary team approach to the education of handicapped preschool children. Including treatment 
Contact: David N. Grove, Director of Children's Program; Good Samaritan Hospital and Medical Center; 
2215 NW Nor thrup St.; Portland, OR 97210. (503) 229-7220. s - 
t - 

I CAN Instructional Physical Education System, East Lansing, Michigan; JORP No. 8T-13; approved 6/11/81: 
Physical education for tralnablfcmentally impaired children and yduth ages 5,25. 
Contact Janet A. Vessel, Professor; Field Service Unit; 134 IMS-Circle Sldg;; Michigan State University 
East Lansing', MI 48824. (51 7). 355-4740- s * - - // 

Training for Turnabout Volunteers, Miarl, Florida; JORP No. 81-11; approved -6/2/81 : 

A program for training students in grades 7-9 to tutor students' In grades 1*6 In reading and math. 
Contact Johanna Bullock, Coordinator, or Glna Craig, Supervisor; Trailing for Turnabout Volunteers; 
141DJIE Second Ave.; Miami; FL' 33132. (305) 371-2491. 



APEC: . America's Possible Energy Choices. 6-13 f ■ 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow through Program. 9-34 

.Cambridge Follow Through project, 9-35 - _ 

'Cashflow Forecasting System, 7*5 

Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. 9-35 

project COAST: Cognltlvely Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching. 9-37 

Communication ArTs and Science Training (Project CAST), Tl-5 

Community School 6 y 8ronx Follow Through, 9-38 

Computerized Pup iT Attend t nee Accounting/Census System, 7-6 

Computeronlcs: Gifted Child Project, 12-14 * 

DeKalb County Follow Through: A Direct -Instruction Model, 9-40 

Developmental Education Birth Through Two (Project DEBT), 10-14 

Duval Consumer .Education Curriculum, 6-14 

East Las, Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model , 9-41 

Elmira Follow, Through Project, 9-42 

Ethical Issues In Declslon.Hjklng, 12-15 

Facing History anJ Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior, 6-14 
FEEO. 13-3. 

Fllppln Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model ,'9-44 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New York City/Hampton Institute, 5-19 

Foundational Approaches In Science Teaching. 6-15 

Freestyle, 4-15 

Gulfport Follow Through: Msthemagenlc Activities Program (MAP), 9-46 
'Hive a Healthy Heart. 12-15 
Hawaii Follow Through Project. 9-46 
Law Education Goals And Learnings (LEGAL), 6-15 

Learning for Life, 12-16 ? 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP),- g-50 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project r A Rural Child/Parent Service, 10-16 

MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project fcr Pre-Schoolers, 10-16 

McCormlck Follow, Through: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP), 9-52 

Medical Insurance: A procedure for Instituting a~ Cost-Effective Program. 7-7 

New Haven Follow Through Project, 9-53 , 

Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. 9-53 

Opening the Doors. 4-16 

Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenlc Activities Program' (HAP). 9-55 
Pittsburgh Follow Through Program. 9-55 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenlc Activities Program (MAP). 9-56 

Proviso Reading Model. 9-58 - __-r~— ~** 

Public School 33 Manhattan Follbw-Th rough -Project: A' Child Development Approach. 9-59 
Public School _92~Manhattari"Fonow Through. 9-60 

Public" School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. 9-60 
/Pupil Transportation: A, Procedure for Cooperative Purchase jtf Special Education Servic# 
Randolph County Follow Through Program, 9-61 » ^5 
project Read-Write, 9-63 /, \ 
the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program, (rECEP), 9-63 
San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, 9-64 
project SCAT: \ Skills for Consumers Applied Today, 12-17 
SCORE: Success Control ledj)pti»al Reading Experience, 10-19 
Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program, 9-66 
Title I Compensatory Reading Program, 9-67 . k 

Uvalde Follow Through: \A Olrect Instruction Model, 9-69 
Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Olrect Instruction Model, 9-69 
WAS; Women In World Area Studies, 6-16 , \ 
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/ESGA TITIX'I EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 



ERIC 



^!/( oiiS ,f i??h , I f J i » f ^"5^1^ r ^ P r ?^ cc fc ? ,$ /.or the, convenience of those who ire looking for projects 

developed with Title I funds. Each project Is described on the catalog page Indicated, % 



ALABAMA / 

'Baptist Hill Kindergarten, 5-13 / 
Improvement of Bisk Reading Skills, 9*48 
Title I ESEA Preschool, 5-26 

ARIZONA 

Catch Up - Keep Up, 9-35 

Flagstaff Reoedfal Reading Project (Title I), 13-? 
ARKANSAS 

Migrant Student Record Trans/er System 

{MSRTS),*>3-7 / 7 

National .Migrant Interstate/Project,* 13-4 

"CALIFORNIA 



California Migrant Teachei 

California HIni-Corps,*/8-3 
project Catch-Up, 9-8 

COLORADO 



j *ssl stant 



Corps : 



PAL: Pup.ls Advancing In Learning, 13-4 
Personal Instruction: A Classrow Tean 

Approach; 9-54 / 
PRIOR: PRev.hool ar>d ^improvement Of Reading, 9-57 

CONNECTICUT 

1RIT: Intensive Sealing Instructional Teams t> '9-49 
FLORIDA 

Florida 'Migratory Child Compensatory Program -- 

Language Arts Tutorial Program,* '13-4' 
Title I Renedlal Reading Program, 13-5/ 

GEORGIA / j 

Reading English Rotation Project; 9-24' 
Reading « Individualized ReoedlaJ Laboratories/ 
Math — Individual tied. Remediation! 9-62 

HAWAII / t 

Hawaii Bask Skills Remed^tlon Project/ 13-4 

ILLINOIS / — • - 7"~ 

Ch v lld-Parent/Centers Activity (CPC), 5/l4 
project Conquest, 9-38 4 / 

Carly Prevention of School Failure Migrant 
; Program (for Spanish and English- Speaking 
Children)',* 3-4 ' ' ' I 

1 1 DMA 

PRCDICT-l/ Pre-klndergarten Educat/on for the 
' Disadvantaged Child — Title I, 13-3 
Title I Reading, Grades 2-6, 9-67 



KANSAS 



Teaa Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR), 9-66 



1 1 ANA 



LOUlSlA 

Every^Student Every Day, 9-43 
MASSACHUSETTS 



/ 



project Understand; Arlington's* Title \\ Program, 9-68 

MICHIGAN ; f 

*,/hance for Every Child. 9-36 
Discovery Through Reading; 9-40 

' / 

Igrant education projects / 



(Michigan cont.) 

HIT: High Intensity Tutoring, 9-47 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant 
Advancement and Development,* 3-8 

* NEBRASKA 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative In Education, 7-4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Basic Skills In Reading (BASK), 9-34 
NEW JERSEY 

Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRI^J,/9-39 
NEW YORK ' 

project CHILD: Conprehe'nslve Help for 
Individual Learning Differences,* 3-3 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (OPA), 9-12 
Title I Children's Program: Learning to Read 
Through the Arts, Division of Curriculum/and 
Instruction, New York City Board of Education, 9-31 

"ftORTH CAROLINA / 

project Reading Improvement, 9-61 

OHIO 

Early^Childhood Education — All Day Kindergarten, 5-13 
OREGON / 
Upstairs School, 9-68 
PENNSYLVANIA * 

project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction 
with Desirable Effects, 9-57 

RHODE ISLAND 

Readi.ng Instruction and.Pupll-Perionnei 

Serv1ces-(RIPPS)7 9-62 
SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organised 

Reading Techniques, 9-64 

UTAH 

leprovlng Achievement (Reading) Through Use of 

Teachers and Teacher Aides, 9-48 
Programed Tutorial Reading, 9-58 

(A second site for this project Is located In 
Bloomlngton, Indiana,) ' 

VIRGINIA 

Computer-Asslsted-Dlagnostlc-Prescrlptlve Program 

In Reading and Mathematics (CADPP), 9-10 
CRAM: Compensatory Reading And.Hathematlcs Program, 13-3 

WASHINGTON 

HOSTS: Help One Student To Succeed, 9-14 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI), 3-5 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program,* 3-8 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Reading Improvement Program — Secondary Schools 
Reading Laboratory, 13-4 * 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha Model : Academic Improvement Through 
Langjage Experience, 9-17 



£ 
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FOLLOW THROUGH PROJECTS 



The.se Folio* Through Projects hive been approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel and may be designated 
*i Follow Through Resource Centers by the Department of Education's Division of Follow Through. All Follow 
Through Resource Centers respond to inquiries, receive visitors, have descriptive materials, and offer training. 
Cach program is describfed on the catalog page indicated. 



ARKANSAS v 

*Flippin follow Through: A Direct Instruction 
Model, 9*44 



CALIFORNIA " 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through 
Program: Learning Through Literature, 5-23 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct 
Instruction Model, 9-64 

Tulare Follow Through, 5-27 



COLORADO 

ftpulder Valley Public Schools follow Through „ 
? Program, 9-34 



COWECTICUT 

New Haven Follow Through Project, 9-S3 
FLORIDA 



project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach 
to Skills TeacKlng. 9-37 r 



OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

'Jiichols* Avenue Follow Through: 
Instruction Model, 9-53 



A Direct 



GEORGIA 

"Gaues Children Play..." - Atlanta Follow 
Through/ Interdependent Learning Model. 9-44 

Pickens County Follow Through: Mathenagenic 
Activities Prograa (MAP), 9-55 



HAWAII 

Hawaii Follow Through Project, 9-46 



\ 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge Follow Through J ProJect, 9-35 

MICHIGAN < 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource 
Center, 9-43 ' 

MINNESOTA 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for ihe Individual 
Child, 9-33 

MISSISSIPPI 

/Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenlc Activities 

Program,(MAP),;g-46 
LeFlore Co»mty (Mississippi) Follow Through 
Resource Center, 9-50 

MISSOURI 



Kansas City Follow Through Project:— Resource 
Center, 5-21 - — 



MONTANA 

Horthern Cheyenne Follow Through Project, 5-22 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

project REAL, 5-25 < 



NEW JERSEY 

Trenton Follow Through: 
Approach, 5-27 



Behavior Analysis 



NEW MEXICO 

Ea<* -as Vegas Follow Through: 
Instruction Model, 9-41 



A Direct 



Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenlc 
Activities Prograa (MAP), 9-56 



ILLINOIS 

East St. Louts Direct Instruction Follow 

Through, 5-18 
waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource 

Center, 5-28 



Indiana 

Indianapolis Folio- Thiough Project, 5-21 
10WA 

Waterloo Follow Through: Individual lied 
Early Learning Program, 5-28 



NEW YORK 

Comunlty School 6 Bronx follow Through, 9-38 
Community School 77 Srorx Behavior Analysis 

Follow Through Res)ur£e Center, 5-16 
Clalra Follow Through Project, 9-42 
Follow Through fongraled Learning Model: New 

York City/Hampton Institute, 5-19 
Pittsburgh Follow Through Program, g-56 
Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through 

Project:- A Child Development Approach, 9-59; 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through, 9-6D 
Public, School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A 

Direct Instruction Model, 9-60 
the weeksvllle School/Bank Street College 

Follow Through Prn«,raa, 5-29 



(Follow Through Resojrce Centers cont.) 



ERLC 
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WORTH CARPI IMA j 

Chtroktt Follow Through: A Olrtct Instruction 
; Model , 9-36' 

tht Rtsponslvt Early Childhood Education Progre* 
(RECEP),.9.63 * 

J 

/ OHIO * 

Akron Follow Through: Project, SELF (Selected 

Educational learning Fundamentals). 5*12 
Dayton JMrtct Instruction Follow Through 
Resource Center, 9-39^ 

PENMSYIVANIA j 

f Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis 
/ Resource Center'(BARC), 9-55 

/ y 

- SOUTH CAROLINA 

McComlck Follow Through: MathtMgtnlc 
Activities Progran (MAP), 9*52 / 

Wlllewburg'CountY Fo11ow~Through: A Olrtct r 
Instruction Modtl, 9*69 

TENNESSEE * ? 

OtKalb County Follow Through: A Direct 
Instruction Modtl, J-40 

TEXAS O 

Corpus Christ! Follow Through Bilingual Project, 3-6 
v Uveldt Follow, Through: 'A Direct Instruction 
Modtl , s 9-69^ V 

VIRGINIA * 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathtiugtnlc 

Activities Progrt* (MAP), 9*50 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through 
« Resource Center 5-25 

WEST-VIRGINIA ,/ 

Randolph County follow Through Program, 9-61 



OSE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN'S EARLY EDUCATION OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



The following programs' ire supported as Early Education Outreach Programs by the Department of Education's 
Office of Special Education. Further information my be found on the catalog pages indicated. 



FLORIDA 

Good Samaritan Diagnostlc/Prescr.lptive Classroom for^Hand I capped Preschool Children, 13-6 

GEORGIA t / j 

the Rutland Center -* Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed Children, 10*10 

ILLINOIS 

- 

Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service, 19-16 
PEECH: Precise Early Education. for Children with Handicaps, 10-17 

Peoria 0-3 Project « Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped 
Children Ages 0-3, 10-18 

MASSACHUSETTS 

project ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network, 10-6 
MICHIGAN 

Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum, 5-15 

OREGON • t 

the leaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely Handicapped Children, 10-13 

TEXAS «. 

~ a Program for Early Education of UHd*en with Handicaps. 10-18 
Developmental Education Birth through Two (Project DEBT). 10-14 



MAPPS: Hulti-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers, 10-16 ~* v 
project SKI *H I, 10-11 

WASHINGTON 

Communication Programs, 5-16 

Programs for Children with Down Sy/idrome, 5-24 

WISCONSIN 

Comprehensive, Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (CP. Project), 5-17 
the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children, 5-11 
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EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 
-ss - ' ■ -By State* 



ALABAMA 

Baptist Hill Kindergarten, Greenville 5-13 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills. Sylacauga 9-48 f 

Educational Growth And Selective 
. T.lemS^ «1 
Title I ESEA Preschool, Bessemer 5-26 ' ' 

' ARIZONA * 
Arizona Consortium' for liidividualked,LearnIng (ACIL), Mesa" 7-4 
Catch Up — Keep Up, Tucson 9-35 
Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I), Flagstaff 13-3 

PEOPa: Physical Education Opportunity Program for Exceptional Handicapped Learners, Phoenix 12-9 
Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project, Tucson 4-11 "wenix u 9 

ARKANSAS j ' 

P^^S^JS^!^?^^ Cooperative^ Career Awareness Program. Greenland 4-3 
Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model (1 Flippin 9-44 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS), Little Rock 3-7 
National Migrant interstate Project, Uttle Rock 1 3-4 

CALIFORNIA 1 ) / J 

Alphaphonics: Beginnlnpfleading Program, South San Francisco 9-7 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California MinK^rps, Sacramento 8-3 

Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES), Ceres 4-5 

project Catch-UpfNewport Beach 9^8 ■ 

the Child Development Center, Huntington Beach 5-14 

project CLASS (Cornpetency-based Uve-AbHity SklllS), Clovis 1-4 

''fSrtfa Dc^y 0 ?-^ EdUCall0n (EBCE> [Far West Laboralor y (WD), San Francisco 2-6 

'"eSK^ l£T' S ° PtimUm Human Altainme "t) A Mainland Demonstration of the Hawaii 

project Idea (A Program for Hearing-Impaired Infants), Campbell 13-3 * 

Learning to Read by Reading. Jamestown 9-49 

Matching Attitudes and Talents to Career Horizons (MATCH). Ontario 4-9 

Metrics Made Easy. Huntington Beach 9-52> 

Modification of Children's Oral Language; Palo Alto 10-7 

Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature, Oakland 5-23 

Primary Grades Health Curriculum Project (PGHCP), San'Bruno 12-17 u "" dlu ' 0 ' uawano b 23 

the Process of Toaching Basic Reading Skill's in Secondary Schools. Mountain View 8-9 

project R-3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement, San Jose 9-23 

Right To Read: Wilson Junior.High School. San Diego* 13-4 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct "instruction Model. San Diego 9-64 

School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP), San Bruno 12-11 

SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience, South San Francisco 10-19 

SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment. San Diego 8-10 

Tulare Follow Through, Tulare 5-27 

, UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications, Los Angeles 4-1 7 
COLORADO 

Added Dimensions to Parfnt and Preschool Educafion. Lakewobd 5-12 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through Program. Boulder 9-34 

a Community Approach to Year,.Round Education (Project CAY.R.E.) Aurora 2-5 

PAL: Pupils Advancing in Learning, Denver 13-4 

Personalized Instruction: A Classroom Team Approach. Westminster 9-54 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading, Fort Collins 9-57 

STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring Mathematics; Lakewood 9-26 



CONNECTICUT , \ 

Higher Horizons 100. Hartford 9-47 

IRIT: Intensive Reading Instruction*! Teams, Hartford 9r49 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable/)! Achieving. Merlden 5-22 

New Haven Follow Through Project, New Haven 9-53 

Public Schools ol Choice: High School in the Community (HSC), New Haven 2-7 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP), Washington 4-12 
Directory of Representative Work Education Programs, 1972-73, Washington 13-3 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model, Washington 9-53 

ttlW^Uidy Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, St. Petersburg" 1 2- 1_4 
project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching, Fort Walton Beach 9r37 
Computeronics: Gifted Child Project. Tallahassee 12-14 r , 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental Studies: Environmental Studies Center. Jensen Beach 6-1 3 
Developing Models'for Special Education (DMSE), Monticelio 10-4 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, St. Petersburg 5-6 
Duval Consumer Education Curriculum? Jacksonville 6-14 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC), Miami 9-41 

Florida MigraioryChlkJ Compensatory Program — Language Ari3 Tutorial Program, Tallahassee 13-4 
Interactive Currlcular Experience, Panama City 10-15 

ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project. Tallahassee 6-8 
Law Education Goals And Learnings (LEGAL), Miami 6-1 5' 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum. Crawfordville 9-5 1 

New Adventure: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL). Tallahassee 9-T9 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project, 

St. Petersburg 12-10 
Project for the Severely Handicapped Child, Miami 1 3-4 
project SCAT: Skills for Consumers Applied Today. Kissimmee 12-17 
School Volunteer Development Project, Miami 9-25 

project SMART (Success in Mathematics Through Aural Reading Techniques). Daytona Beach 13-3 

project Talent Development. Miami 13-5 

Title I Remedial Reading Program, Fort Lauderdale 13-5 
Training for-Turnabout Volunteers, Miami 1 3-6 

GEORGIA / 

EVEQY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education. Ocilla 12-5 . 
"Games Children Play. . — Atlanta Follow Through/Interdependent Learning Model, Atlanta 9-44 
Occupational and Career Development. Marietta 1 4-1 6 

Pickens County Follow Through: ^athemagenic Activities Program (MAP). Jasper 9-55 — - 

Reading English Rotation Project. Thomson 9-24 . 

Reading — Individualized "Remedial Laboratories/Math — Individualized Remediation, Albany 9-62 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed Children, Athens 10-10^ 

project Success Environment: A Contingency Management Approach to Classroom Improvement, Atlanta 13-5 

HAWAII 

Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching. Honolulu 6-15 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project, Hilo 13-4 • 

Hawaii English Program (HEP), Honolulu 1 3-4 

Hawaii Follow Through Project, Honolulu 9-46 

.IDAHO, 1 , 

Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP), Pocatello 9-56 
'ILLINOIS 

APEC: America's Possible Energy Choices, Rockford 6-13 
Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC). Chicago 5-14 
project Conquest, East St, Louis 9-38 

project CREATION: Concern Regarding the Environment And Technology In Pur Nation/Neighborhood. 

LaSaile 6-4 " ~ 
Early Prevention of School Failure, Peotone 5-7 • 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish and English-Speaking Children), Peotone 3-4 
East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Though, East St. Louis 5-18 
Intensive Reading Improvement' Program (IRIP). Chicago 8-8 ^ 



u a J^^ 3 f^? 00 * 1 F* 06 * R H^« Child/Parent Service. Macomb 10-16 
Matteson Fodr-Dimensional Readirg Program, Matteson 9-51 

K^L^ 7 Northwf item litjnois Association; DeKalb 13-3 
S^S^^^^^tor Children with Handicaps^ Champaign 10-17 

aS it ^lalwe f " ,nter ? ,8c| P ,,n * f y to the Early Education of Handicapped Children 

Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL).feethalto 8-7 - 
Pre-Algebra Development Centers. Chicago 9-22 
Proviso Reading Model, Maywpod 9-58 
TAIK Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge, RocKford 9-29 
Waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource Center. Waukegan 5-28 

INDIANA 

FEED, Bloomington ,13-3 0 t 

Indianapolis Follow Through Project. Indianapolis 5-2U 

Programed Tutorial Reading. Bloomington 9-58 * 1 ' 

IOvUA 

project Discovery, Red Oak 4-6 
Home Start. Waterloo 13-3 
Media Now, Red Oak 11-3 

^ttattW^ PersonneI Uslnfl Beha ' vtor Mod,,lc ° at,6a Techniquw wjm M «v «"*« 

kindergarten Education tor the Disadvantaged Child - Title l t Cedar Raolds 13-3 
Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program, Des Moines 9-66 W 
Title I Compensatory Reading Program, Des Moines 9-67 - V 

Title I Reading, Grades 2-6, f art Dodge ■ 9-67 \ 
Waterloo Follow Through: Individualized Early Learning Program/Waterloo 5-28 * x 

KANSAS - \ 

Diversified Educational Experiences Program {DEEP), Wichita 2-3 * 
ream.Oriemed Corrective Reaoing (TOCR). V/ichita 9-66 

Topeka Outdoor-Envlronmental Education Project, Topeka 1 3-5 , 

KENTUCKY ^ 
Cashflow Forecasting System, Louisville 7-5 ' / 

Computerized Pupil Attendence Accounting/Census System, Ashland 7-6 / 
RE-ED School of Kentucky. Louisville 10-19 

LOUISIANA 

Every Student Every Day. Morgan City 9-43 

project Learning Disabilities: Early Identification and Intervention. New Orleans 13-4 
MAINE 

St 'John Valley Bilingual Education Program, Madawaska 13-5 ' r 4 

MARYLAND , 

Stucent Team Learning: Intergroup Relations. Baltimore 9-27 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD): Language Arts, Baltimore 9-28 

Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT). Baltimore 9-30 . - 

MASSACHUSETTS 

project Adventure, Hamilton 6-3 , ' 

AIRS: Andover's Individuated Reading System. Andover 9-33 

Cambridge Follow Through Project. Cambridge" 9-35 

Project ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network, Dedham 10-6 

Facing History and Ourselves: Holocai « and HumanBehavior, Brookline 6-14 

Learning tor ufe, Boston. 12-16 , w*»ne 

project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program; Arlington 9-68 

MICHIGAN 

project CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum, Coloma 4-13 

a Chance for Every Child, Warren 9-36 

Cognitive^ Oriented *reschool Curriculum, Ypsilanti 5-15 



Contract Learning lor Educable Mentally Retarded Students. Grand Rapids 1 3-4 
Dlecovery Through Reading. Clarkston 9-40 . _ 
FASftFuoctlwulAri^ls^temsT^^ 13-3 
FHrjt Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center, Flint 9-43^ > s . o 
,HIT^ High Intensity Tutoring.- Highland PanV9-47 * 
(CAN Instructional Physical Education System, East Lansing 13-6 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives lor Migrant Advancement and Development. Lawrence 3-6 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP). Bedford 5-9 

f" • ' ' ~ 

MINNESOTA * 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for.the Individual Child. Montevideo 9-33 
Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM), Hopkins 7-8 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Hall Program). St. Cloud 5-19 
Focusi)isseminatlon Project. Hastings 2-4 ^ _ ' 

Religion In Human Culture (RIHC). Minneapolis 6-12 * . . on 

.project SHARErSharing Hlgh.YjcjkJ'Accountability with Resource Educators. Hendrum 10-20 
Special Education Preschool Program.-Minneapolis-10H?0* 
St. Paul Open School. St. Paul 2-6 • 

Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS). Minneapolis 1 0-1 2 c 
.Urban Arts Program. Minneapolis 11-4 "" - „ v * ,. . QO 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power). Minneapolis 9-32 
VWUAS:"Wbmen in Wbrld Area Studies. St. Louis Park 6 T 1 6 



MISSISSIPPI 

Gulfport FoltowThrough; Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP). Gulfport 9-46 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Followjorough Resource Center, Greenwood 9-50 

MISSOURI 

Central Institute lor the Deal Early Education Project. St. Louis 5-1 3 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP). St. Louis 9-9 
' Conceptually Orlenteb 1 Mathematics Program (COMP). Columbia 9-1 1 
Follow Through — Portageville,Unit, Portageville 5-20 . 
Kansas City Follow Tnrough Project: Resource Center. Kansas City 5-2 1 
Parent-Child Early Education ProgramlSaturday School). Ferguson 5-23 

"MONTANA „ 

Northern Cheyenne FoltowThrough Project; Lame Deer 5-22 ( 
Precise Teaching Project. Great Falls 10-9- 

NEBRASKA ' ^ , u , . 

ACE' Administrative Cooperative in Education, Columbus 7-4 ktntnM i *»«^ 

^ineeru! I Oassro^Students Who Are Both Educably Mentally Handicapped and Behaviorally Maladjusted. 

Papillion tO-15 
project Success lor the SLD Child. Wayne 40-21 

NEW HAMPSHIRE . 

Basic SkMls in Readmg'(BASK). Manchester 9-34 
project REAL. Lebanon 5-25 

NEW JERSEY rt 0 

ACTIVE: All Children Totally InVo.rye^Exerclslng. Oakhurst 10-1 3 
Communication Arts and Science Training (Project CAST), Union 1 1-5 

the Communications Workshop (CWS), Teaneck 10-14 , 

Criterion Reading Inst uctton Project (CBIP). Linden 9-39 

Dale Avenue Earry Chfldhodd Education Project. Cape May 1 3-£ 

Educational Service»7or Schoolage Parents (ESSP). New Brunswick 2-6 

ELSMERE Project. Glassboro 10-5. •> 

l^^^^ a*caBon Program .0 Reduce E„ec,s 0. Sex Ro,e 

* Stereotyping). P/inceton 4-6 r . t ._ . . _ _ 
IrxJKoduaHzed I Unguage Arts: Diaanosls. Prescription, and Evaluation. Weehawken«9-15 
Institute for Creative Education. Sewell 12-6 

* Institute for Political a>d Education (IPLE). Sewell 6-7 e f 
Learncycle: Responswe Teaching. Teaneck 8-6 

' LEM-' Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design). Hackensack 7-7 
Medical Insurance; A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Effective Program, Piscataway 7-7 




the New Jersey Writing Project. Monmouth Junction 9-20 - 
Opening the Doors. Princeton^ 4-1 6 
Perceptions. Union 5-10 

Mutton i ContrdEducation Center - Priority One: Environment, Union 6-1 1 
Project Management Basic Principles and Techniques. Pine Hill 8-10 

,0f Coopera,ive Purchase « Educa,ion pis « « 

Senior Elective program. Rumson 2-8 

Trenton Follow through': BehaviorAnalysis Approach. Trenton 5-27 
* NEW MEXICO 

E * s t ^* Ve 0 as Fo,low Throu 9 h: A Oirect Instruction Model. Las Vegas 9-41 

the Fail Save Continuum of Services for Learning Disabled Students. Albuquerque 13-4 

NEW : YORK w 

project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual Learning Differences, Geneseo 3-3 
Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through Bronx 9-38 * 
Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center Bronx 5-1 6 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA). staten Island 9-12 
ECOS Training Institute (ETI), Yorktown Heights 8-4 
the Electric Company. New York 9-42 
Elmira Foltow Through Project. Elmira 9-42 
Ethical Issues in Decision Making, Scarsdale 12-15 

ISSmSS^1!SXS^ Learm ' nfl MocJe,: New York .O'ty/Hampton Institute. New York 5-19 
MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project. Freeport 5-8 

PlattsburOh Follow Through Program. Plattsburgh 9-56 

^evpntton of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model. New York 5-24 

f2£2 %t » an !! a !! an Fo,,ow 5 rouqh Pr0 ' ect: A ww Development Approach, New York 9-59 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through. New York 9-60 n w rorK y Dy 

S?n Si? 01 ? 37 A BrooWyn po " ow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. Brooklyn 9-60 

"©tewr the Arts - DMsion ° f curricu,um and ,nstr « ** 

the WeeWille School/Bank street College Follow Through Program. Brooklyn 5-29 

NORTH CAROLINA 
. Cherokee Follow.Through: A Direct Instruction Model. Cherokee 9-36 
Ombudsman, Charlotte .12-8 
project Reading Improvement, Burgaw 9-61 

the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP), Goldsboro 9-63 
* sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 Project. Marion 12-12 

NORTH DAKOTA , 

SJI^ 1 " 6 Pr ° 9ram ,or Hai *apped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and Non-Urban Areas. 
(Elementary Metric Project, Bismarck 13-3 
.-Northwesj Special Education (NWSE), Lignite 10-17 

t Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for Learning Disabled Children. Fargo 13-4 

" OHIO . 

Though: Project SELF .(Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals), Akron 5-1 2 
Career Development Programs. Akron 4-4 
Career Planning Support System, Columbus 4-13 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me), Lakewood 1 2-4 
Dayton Direct Instruction FoIIqw Through Resource Center, Dayton 9-39 
Early Childhood Education — All Day Kindergarten, Cincinnati 5-18 
project Emerge: The Shop, Dayton 13-4 
project Instruct, upper Arlington 9-1 6 

OKLAHOMA £ 

"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum, Tulsa 9-45 

c™ l d ?e monstratlon Center for Secondary LD Students, Cushlng 10-8 

project STAY; School To Aid Youth, Moore 5-26 

OREGON 

E^rience-fesed Career Education (EBCE) (Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory]. Portland 2-7 
Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children Portland 13-6 
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Iriservice Training in the Teaching Research Data Based Classroom tor Severely Handicapped School-Age 

Children, Monmouth v 8-8 
South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project. Myrtle Creek 13-5 
a Systems Approach to Individualized Instruction (SAII). Grants Pass 9-65 

the Teaching Research Infant and Child Center Classroom for Moderately and Severely Handicapped Children. 
* Monmouth -10-13 j 
Upstairs School. Portland 9-68 j 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Car eerjntern Program. Philadelphia 4-12 > t 

COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience. Philadelphia 5-5 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools. Inc. (RBS)), Philadelphia 4-15 
project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our Environment). Erdenheim 6-9? , ' 

Model Learning Disabilities Systems (MLDS). University Park 13-4 j / \ 

Philadelphia Follow ThVbugh Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC), Philadelphia 9-5$ 
project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects. Yeadon 9-t57 
project READ. Pittsburgh 13 r 4 

RHODE ISLAND ^ 

* Alternate Learning Project (ALP). Providence 2-5 ( , 
Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS), Portsmouth 9-62 ; 
SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques. Newport 9-64 

SOUTH CAROLINA < 
Math Laboratories for Disadvantaged Students. Honea Path 13-4 
McCormick Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP). McCormick 9-52 
^Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. Kingstree 9-69 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

the First Calculating and Reading Quest. Oglala 13-4 

f # 

TENNESSEE • „ c <c 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative. Home-Based Early Childhood Education Prot -am. Tazewell 5-1 5 
DeKalb County Follow Through; A Direct Instruction Model. Smithville 9-40 

TEXAS ' ! * 0 

"Adult Performance Level Project (APL). Austin 1-3 
- Aprendembs en Dos Idiomas: Title Vll Bilingual Program. Corpus Chnsti 13-4 
Computef-Based Planning Resources: Project Simu-School. Dallas 7-5 
Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow. Alice 3-6 
Corpus Ch'risti Follow Through Bilingual Project. Corpus Christi 3-6 
Developmental Education Birth Through Two (Project DEBT). Lubbock 10-14 

* Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs. Houston 3-7 
Law in a Changing Society (LCS). Dallas 6-10 

a Program- for Early Education of Children with Handicaps. Wichita Falls 10-18 
SDR; Systems Directed Reading. Richardson 13-5 
Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model. Uvalde 9-69 

UTAH ' ' . - „ 

Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS), Salt Lake City 12-3 . 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI), Salt Lake City 8-5 
GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System. Sandy 9-13 
Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides. Logan 9 T 48 
MAPP& Multi-Agency Project for Pre-SchooJers. Logan 10-16 
Programed Tutorial Reading. Farmington 9-58 
project SKI*HI. Logan 10-11 

U-SAIL; Utah System Approach to Individualized Learning. Salt Lake City 7-3 
VIRGINIA * 

Computer-Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescnptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP), Dillwyn 9-10 
CRAM: Compensatory Reading And Mathematics Program. Winchester 1 3-3 

FLIT: Functional Literacy. Alexandria 1 -5 «/ 
Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP). Jonesville 9-50 , 
Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Prc]ect PLAY). Bristol 9-59 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center, Richmond 5-25 



WASHINGTON 1 

Classroom Intervention: individualized Basic Skill Reading Program, Seattle 9-37 

Communication Programs, Seattle 5-16 * - * 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learnlng)rSeattle '6-5 

project Equality, Seattle 4^T 

•Have a Healthy Heart,' BeiJevue 12-15 , 

project Home Base. Yakima 5-20 

HOSTS: Help One Student To Succeed, Vancouver 9-14 

Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI), Pasco 3-5 

Model Classrooms: Classroom Management, Bellevue 9-18 

Occupational Versatility (OV), Seattle 4-1 ^ 

Programs for Children with Down Syndrome, Seattle 5-24 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program,' SunnyskJe -3-8 
project Success: Handicapped, Poulsbo: 10-21 

WEST VIRGINIA * \ * \ 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE)[Appa!achia Educational Laboratory (AEL)J, Charleston 4-14 
Lincoln County Exemplary Project in Career Education. Hamlin 13-4 
Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education (PECPE), Vienna 12-16 
Randolph County Follow Through Program, Elkins 9-61 

Reading Improvement Program — Secondary Schools Reading Laboratory. Parkersburg 13-4 
WISCONSIN 

Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (C.R Project), Wauwatosa 5-1 7 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Fond du Lac 4-14 

project l-OE (lnstructlon<^rriculun>Envlronment), Green Bay 6-6 

Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience, Kenosha 9-17 

the ME/ME Drug Prevention Education Program, Appleton 12-7 

the Portage project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children, Portage 5-1 1 
I Strategics in Earty Childhood Education, Waupum 9-65 
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" " . - SECTIONAL CROSS-REFERENCE INDEX 

o 

Each program in this catalog has been placed in one of twelve sections, as determined by content However, some 
programs do span several content categories.- This sectional cross-reference index lists all programs under all 
appropriate headings.- •*' . 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult Performance Level Project (APL) 1 -3 . 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) 2-5 
project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability SkillS) 
1-4 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 8-5 

FLIT: Functional Literacy 1-5 » 

Learning to Read by Reading 9-49 

New York State External High School Diploma 

Program (EDP) 1-5 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant 
^Advancement and Development 3-8 

ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS/PROGRAMS 

Adult Performance Level Project (APL) 1-3 

project Adventure 6-3 

Alternate Learning' Project (ALP) 2-5 

Career Intern Program 4-12 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability SkillS) 

1- 4 

the Communications Workshop (CWS) 10t14 
a Community Approach to Year-Round Education 

(Project C.A.YR.E.) 2-5 
Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) 

" 2-3 .* 

Educational Services for Schoolage Parents (ESSP) 

2- 6 ' • 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

[Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEI^] 4-14 , 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Far 

West Laboratory (FWL)] 2-6 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

[Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] 2-7 
focus Dissemination Project 2-4 
'New York State External High School Diploma 

Program (EDP) 1-5 "* * 
Public Schools of Choice: High School in the 

Community (HSC) 2-7 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program 3-8 ^ 
Senior Elective"Program 2-8 6< 
St. Paul Open School 2-8 
Urban Arts Program 11-4 

BILINGUAL/MIGRANT EDUCATION 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California 

Mini-Corps 8-3 
project Catch-Up 9-8 

project CHILD: Comprehensive-Help for Individual 

Learning Differences 3-3 
Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow 3-6 
Corpus Christ] Follow Through Bilingual Project 3-6 
Early Prevention of School Failure 5-7 
Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program 

(For Spanish and English-Speaking Children) 3-4 
' Houston Independent School District Bilingual 

Programs 3-7 ^ 
'individualized Bilingual' Instruction (tBI) 3-5 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 

3- 7 

Modification of Children's Oral Language 10-7 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant 
- AdvancemenFand Development 3-8 



Secondary Credit Exchange Program 3-8 

CAREER/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational 

Cooperative's Career Awareness Program 4-3 
Career Development Programs 4-4 
Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) 

4-12 - — . 

Career Education Responsive to Every Student 

(CERES) 4-5 > 
Career Intern Program 4-12 
Career Planning Support System 4-13 
project CDCC: Career Development Centered 

Curriculum 4-13 
i project Discovery 4-6 

project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented 

Learning) 6-5 
ECOS'fraining institute (ETI) 8-4 
project Equality 4-7 
. Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

[Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL)] 4-14 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) (Far 

West Laboratory (FWL)] 2-6 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — Fond 

du Lac, Wiscorsin 4-14 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

[Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] 2-7 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) 

[Research for Better jSchoois. Inc. (RBS)] 4-15 
FLIT: Functional Literacy 1-5 
Freestyle 4-15 ' 
HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource (A 

Career Education Program to Reduce Effects of 

Sex Role Stereotyping) 4-8 
Matching Attitudes'and Talents to Career Horizons 

(MATCH) 4-9 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives for Migrant 

Advancement and Development 3-8 
Occupational and Career Development 4-1 6 
Occupational Versatility (O.V.) 4-1 0 
Opening the Doors 4-16 

Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project 

4- 11 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the 

Community (HSC) 2-7 
project R-3: Readiness. Relevancy and Reinforcement 

9-23 

UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications 4-1 7 
VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas 
(Vocational Reading Power) 9-32 

EARLY CHILDHOOD/PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education 

5- 12 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected 
Educational Learning Fundamentals) 5-12 

Alphaphonics; Beginning Reeding Program 9-7 

Baptist Hilt Kindergarten 5-13 

Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through 
Program 9-34 

Cambridge Follow Through Project 9-35 

Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project 
5-13, * - 



Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 
' 9-36 

the Child Development Center 5-1 4 
Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) 5-14 
ClinctvPowe!) Educational Cooperative: Home : Based 
^ Early Childhood Education Program 5-15 
project.COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to 

SWIisTTeaching 9r37 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum 5-1 5 t 
Communications Programs 5-16 
Community School 6 Bronx Follow Th rough 9-38 
CoffitnunltJ School 77 Bronx Behavior. Analysis Follow* 

Through Resource Center 5-16 
a Comprehensive Program tor Handicapped 

Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban AreaS 5-1 7 
Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and 

Young Cerebral Palsied Children (CP. Project) 5-1 7 
. COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience 

5-S \ * . 
Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource 

Center 9-39 

DeKalb County Follow Through! A Direct Instruction 
Model 9-40 

Developmental Education Birth Through Two (Project 
DE3p 10-14 

Developmental Ray (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel/ 

Services Demonstration Project 5-6, 
EarlyChildhod Education — All Day Kindergarten 

5-18 / 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) 9-41, 
Early Prevention of School Failure 5-7 \, / ^ - 

East Las Vegas Follow Through: A.Dlrect Instruction. 1 * 

Model 9-41 j 
East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through 5-18 
Elmira Follow Through Project 9-42 ' * 

project ERIN: Early, Recognition Intervention Network 

10-6 • / 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education 

•12-5 / 
* Every Student Eve ry Day 9-43 / 
Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity ,<Seton 

Hall Program) 5-1 9 / 
Flint FotlowThrough Direct Instruction Resource 

Center 9-43 / 
Flippin Follow Through: A Direcf Instruction Model 

9-44 / 
Follow Through Nontfraded Learning Model: New 

York City/Hampton 'nstilute 5-1 9 / 
Follow Through — Portageville Unit 5-20 / 
"Games Children Play " — Atlanta Follow 

Through/Interdependent Learning Model 9-44. 
GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System 

9-13 * 

Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic/Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-46 
Hawaii Follow Through Project 9-46 
project Home Base 5-20 
Indianapolis Follow Through Project 5-21 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBl). f 3-5 
project Instruct 9-16 j 
Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center 

5-21 - j 

Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities 

Program (MAP) g-50 / 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource 
4 Center 9-50 



MARC: Multisensqry'Approach to ftea'dmg and 

Reading Readiness Curriculum 9-5 1 
McCormick Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-52 * 
MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal 
r Interaction Project 5-8 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving 5-22 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 3-7 
Modification of Children's Oral Language 10-7 
New Adventure: Success Strategies for Reading and 

Language (NAIL) 9-1 9 
New Haven Follow Through Project 9-53 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction 
» .Model 9-53 r ; 
NortherrvCheyenne Follow Through Project 5-22 
Oakland Unified School District Follow Through. 

Program: Learning Through Literature 5-23 
Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday 

School) 5-23 ■ / 

Par/ent Readiness Education Project (PREP) 5-9 
PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with 

jHandicaps 10-17 
Peoria 0-3 Project — Replication of an Inter- 
/ disciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 
j Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 10-18 
perception +5-10 

Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis 
* / Resource Center (BARC) 9-55 
/Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic 
/ /Activities Program (MAP) 9-55 
Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project 

4- 11 ' !' 

, /pJattsburgh Follow Tnrough Program 9-56 
' Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic. Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-56 
the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early 

Education of Handicapped Children 5-1 1 
Prevention of Learning Disabilities: Ah Inter- 
disciplinary Model 5-24 
PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading 9-57 
a Prograrp for Early Education of Children with 

Handicaps 10-18 
Programs for Children with Down Syndrome 5-24 
Psyctorcjtor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project 

PLAY) 9-59 * 
Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: 

A Child D evetopm en f Approach 9-59 
Public School 92 Manhattan FotlowThrough 9-60 
Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct 

Instruction Model 9-60 
Randolph County Follow Through Program 9-6 1 
project REAL 5-25 

the Responsive early Childhood Education Program 

(RECEP) 9-63 
Richmond (Virginia) Follow Through Resource Center 

5- 25 

San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct 

Instruction Model 9-64 
SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive 

Organized Reading Techniques 9-64 
project SKI'HI 10-11 
project STAY: School To Aid Youth 5-26 
Strategies in Early Childhood Education 9-65 
TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge 

9-29 
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the Teafching'Research Infant and Child Center 
^Classroom for Moderately and Severely 
/ Handicapped Children 1 (K1 3 

Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) 9-66 

Title i/esEA Preschool 5-26 

Trentin Foitow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach 

/lulart Follow Through 5-27 
/ project Understand: Arlington's Title i Program 9-68 
Uvaide Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 

9-6$ / * 
Waterloo Follow Through: Individualized Early 

Learning Program 5-28 . 
Waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource 

Ceiiir 5-28 

the Wefeksville School/Bank Street College Follow 

Through Program 5-29 
Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct 

instruction Model 9-69 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION/SCIENCE/ 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ct Adventure 6-3 
IjfC: America's Possible Energy Choices 6-1 3 
tact CREATION: Concern Regarding the « 
Environment And Technology In Our Nation/ 5 
Neighborhood 6-4 
C/iticai Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) 12-3 
Urrlcuium for Meeting Modern Problems (The New 
I ModelJ^e) 12-4 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental 
Studies: Environmental Studies Center 6-13 
Duval Consumer Education Curriculum 6-14 
./project ECO Log/ (Environmental Career-Oriented 

Learning) 6-5 
f ECOS Training Institute (ETI) 8-4 
Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and Human 

Behavior 6-14 
Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching 6-15 
project l-C-E (Instruction-Curriculum-Environment) 6-6 
Institute for Political 'and Legal Education* (I PLE) 6-7 
ISIS: Individualized Science instructional System 
s Dissemination Project 6-8 -* 
project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore our 

Environment) 6-9 
Law Education Goals And Learnings (LEGAL) 6-15 
Law in a Changing Society (LCS) 6-10 ' 
Media Now 11-3 
/Metrics Made Easy 9-52 

Pollution Control Education Center — Priority One: 

Environment 6-11 
project R~3: Readiness, Relevancy and Reinforcement 

9-23 * 
Religion In Human Culture (RIHC) 6-12 
WWAS: Women in World Area Studies 6-16 

ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS/ 
ADMINISTRATION 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education 7-4 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) 2-5 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) 
"7-4 

Cashflow Forecasting System 7-5 

a Community Approach to Year-Round Education 

(Project CAY.R.E.) 2-5 
Computer-Based Planning Resources: Project Simu- 

School 7-5 



Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census 

System 7-6 
Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) 7-6 . 
Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) 

2-3 

GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System 
9-13 

HIT: High Intensity Tutoring 9-47 

HOSTS: Help One Student To Succead 9-14 

Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of 

Teachers and Teacher Aides 9-48 
LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational 

Management Design) 7-7 
Medical Insurance: A Procedure for Instituting a Cost- 

Effective Program 7-7 
PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and 

Achievement with Selective Utilization of Staff 

9- 54 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading 
Program: Personalized Educational Grov4h And 
Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized 
Approach to Continuous Education 9-21 

Programed Tutorial Reading 9-58 

Public Schools of Choice: High School In the 
Community (HSC) 2-7 

Pupil Transportation: A Procedure for Cooperative 
Purchase of Special Education Services 7-8 

the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Model 
for Treating Emotionally Disturbed Children 10-10 

School volunteer Development Project 9-25 

Senior Elective Program 2-8 } / 

Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations 9-27 

Urban Arts Program 1 1-4 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach to Individualized 
Learning 7-3 < r 

PRESERVlCE/INSERVlCE TRAINING ' ' ' 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising 10-3 
AP£C: America's Possible Energy Choices 6-13 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) 
7-4 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California 

Mini-Corps 8-3'; 
Developmental Play.(DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel 

Services Demonstration Project 5-6 * * 
ECOS Training Institute (ETI) 8-4 **• 
project ERIN: Early Recognition intervention Network 

10- 6 / / 
Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 8-5 
Focus Dissemination Project 2-4 / 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) 3-5 / 
I nservice Training in the Teaching Research/Data 

Based Classroom for Severely Handicap - " 

Schoc+Age Children 8-8 
Intensive Reading Improvement Program r^RIP) 8-8 
Learncycle: Responsive Teaching 8-6 
the New Jersey Writing Project 9-20 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) \(h\7 
Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using 

Behavior Modification Techniques with Articulator/ / 

Disordered Children 8-9 
Pima County Developmental Career Guidaoce Project' 

4-11 ' / 
Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): ' 

A Validated Pupil Personnel Services / 

Demonstration Project 12-10 * / 

Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) 8-7 
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the Process of fetching Basic Reading Skills in 

Secondary Schools 8-9 
Project Management Basic Principles and 

Techniques, 8- 10 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability 

with Resource Educators, 10-20'* 
SIGMA: System for individually Guiding Mastery 

Attainment 8-10 * 
VRP; Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational 
Reading Power) 9-32 j 

reading/language arts/mathematics/ 

WRITING/ / 
' ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education 7-4 
AIRS: Andover's Individualized Reading System 9-33 
Akron Follow .Through: Project SELF (Selected 

Educational Learning Fundamentals) 5-1 2 
Aiphaphonlcs: Beginning Reading Program 9-7 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) 

7-4/ 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child 
9-33 

Basic Skills in Reading (BASK) 9-34 
. Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through 

Program 9-34 
Cambridge Follow Through Project 9-35 
project Catch-Up 9-8 < 
Cetch Up — Keep Up 9-35 
a Chance for Every Child' 9-36 
Cherokee Follow .Through: A Direct Instruction Model 

9-36 

Chil4Pareni Centers Activity (CPC) 5-14 
Classroom Intervention: individualized Basic Skill 
/ Reading Program 9-37 
- project COAST: Cognitively Oriented Approach to 
/ Skills Teaching 9-37 
the Communications Workshop (CWS) 1 0-1 4 
Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through 9-38 
/Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis 
/ , Follow Through Resource Center 5-1 6 
Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP) 
/ 9-9- 

/ Compute r-Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program 
in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 9-10 
Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) 
9-11 

Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Tomorrow 3-6 
project Conquest 9-38 

Corpus Christ! Follow Through Bilingual Project 3-6 
Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP) 9-39 ' 
Dayton Direct Instruction Follow Through Resource 
Center 9-39 

DeKalb County Foilow Through: A Direct Instruction 

Model 9^40 / - 
DemonstrationjEvaluation Center (CAM) 7-6 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA) 9-12 
Discovery Through Reading 9-40 
Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) 9-41 
East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction 
Model 9-41 

East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through 5-1 8 

the Electric Company 9-42 

Elmira Follow Through Project 9-42 
■ Every Student Every Day 9-43 

Exemplary Center for Reading instruction (ECRI) 8-5 

Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource 
" Center 9-43 

7 - 



Flippin Follow Through; A Direct Instruction Model 
9-44 

FLIT: Functional Literacy 1-5- 

Follow Through Nongraded Learning Model: New 

York City/Hampton Institute 5-19 
Follow Through.— Portageville Unit 5-20 
"Games Children Play ' " — Atlanta Follow 

Through/Interdependent Learning Model 9-44 o 
GEMS: Goal-based Educational Management System 

9-13 

the Giassooro Right-To-Read Project 9-45 * 
"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric 

Curriculum 9-45 ' 
Gutfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-46 
Hawaii Follow Through Project 9-46 
Higher Horizons 100 9-47 
HIT: High Intensity Tutoring 9-47 ** 
HOSTS: Help One Studen: To Succeed 9-14 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills 9-48 
Improving Achievement (Reading) Through Use of 

Teachers and Teacher Aides 9-48 
individualized Language Arts: Diagnosis. Prescription. 

and Evaluation 9-1 5 
project Instruct 9-16 

Intensive Reading Improvement Program (tRIP) 8-8 
IRIT: intensive Reading Instructional Teams 9-49 
Kansas City Follow Through Project: Resource Center 
5-21 

Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through 

Language Experience 9-1 7 
Leafning.to Read by Reading 9-49 
Lee County Follow Through, Mathemagenic Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-50" 
LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource 
-Center 9-50 

LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational 

Management Design) 7-7 
MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and 

Reading Readiness Curriculum 9-51 
Matteson Four- Dimensional Reading Program 9-5 1 
McCormick Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities 

Program (MAP) 9-52 
Metrics Made Easy 9-52 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 
3-7 

Model Classrooms: Classroom Management 9-18 
New Adventure: Success Strategies for Reading and 

Language (NAIL) 9-19 
New Haven Follow Through Project 9-53 
the New Jersey Writing Project 9-20 
Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction 

Model 9-53 

Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project 5-22 
Oakland Unified School District Follow Through 

Program: Learning Through Literature 5-23 
Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for 

Secondary LD Students 10-8 
PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and 

Achievement with Selective Utilization of Staff 

9-54 • ' 

PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous ProgresJ Reading 

Program: Personalized Educational Growth And 

Selective Utilization of Staff — Personalized 

Approach to Continuous Education 9-21 
Personalized Instruction: A Classroom Team 

Approach 9-54 



Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis 

Raaource Center (BARC) 9-55 
Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic 

Activities Program (MAP) 9-55 , 
Piattsburgh Follow Through Program 9-56 
Pocafello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities J 

Program (MAP) 9-56 
Prt-Aigebra Development Centers 9-22 
Precision Teaching Project 10-9 
project PRIDE.*Professional Reading Instruction with 

Desirable Effects 9^57 
PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading 9-57 
the Process of Teaching Basic Reading Skills in 
< Secondary Schools B-9 
Programed Tutorial Reading 9-58 
Proviso Reading Model 9-58 
Psychomotor Learnings for Aca'demlc Yields (Project 

PLAY) 9-59 ' 
. Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: 
. A Child Development Approach 9-59 
Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Th'rougrv9-60 / 
Public School 1 37 Brooklyn Follow Through: A 

Direct Instruction Model 9-60 
project R-3: Readiness, Relevancy arid Reinforcement 

<9-23 / / 

Randolph County Follow Through Program 9-61 ' 
Reading English Rotation Project 9 T 24 
project Reading Improvement 9-61' f 
Reading — Individualized Remedial Laboratories/ ; 
% Math — individualized Remediation 9-62 ' 
Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services j 

(RlPPS)9-62 / 
project Read-Write 9-63 / 
project REAL 5-25 / 
the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program 

(RECEP)9-63 / / 

'San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct 

Instruction Model 9-64 / 
School Volunteer Development Project 9-25 ; 
SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive 

Organized Reading Techniques 9-64 / 
project SHARE: Sharing High/Yield Accountability 

with Resource Educators 10-20 j 
project SKI'H1 10-11 / * J 

STAMM: Systematic Teaching And Measuring 

Mathematics 9-26 / 
project STAY: School To Aid Youth*5-26 l 
Strategies in Early Childhood Education 9-^5 
Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations 9-"./ 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD): 

Language Arts'9-28 j 
project Success:' Handicapped 10-21 
Systematic Instructional Management Strategies 
> (SrMS) 10-12 / / 

a Systems Approach to Individualized Instruction 

(SAII) 9-65 ( 
TALK: Teaching Activities for LanguageXnowledge 

" 9-29 ; / - 

Team Oriented Corrective Reading (TCCR) 9-66 

Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) 9-30/ 

Title I Children's Program: Learning to Read Through 
the Arts', Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 
New Ydrk City Board of Education 0-31 

Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program 9-66 

Title f Compensatory Reading Program 9-67 

Title I Reading, Grades 2-6 9-67 J 

Training for Turnabout Volunteers 1 3-6 
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Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach 

5-27 / 
Tulare Follow Through 5-27 
project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program 9-68 
Upstairs School 9-68° 

U-SAIU Utah System Approach to Individualized 

Learning 7-3 
Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 

9-69 

VRP: Reading Power in the Content Areas (Vocational 

Reading Power) 9-32 
Waterloo Follow Through; Individualized Early 

Learning Program 5-28 
Waukeg'an Follow Through Demonstration Resource 

Center 5-28 

the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow 

Through Program 5-29 
Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct - 

Instruction Model 9-69 

SPECIAL EDUCATION/LEARNING DISABILITIES 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising 10-3 
project Catch-Up 9-8 

Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project 
5-13 

the Child Development Center 5-14 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel 

Services Demonstration Project 12-14 
Classroom Intervention: Individualized Basic Skill 

.Reading Program 9-37 
Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum 5-15 
Communication Programs 5-1 6 
the Communications Workshop (CWS) 10-14 
a Comprehensive Program forHandicapped 

Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and 

Non-Urban Areas 5-17 
Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and 

Young Cerebral Palsied Children (C.R Project) 5-1 7 
Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) 

9- 11 

COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience 
5-5 

Developing Models fo; Special Education (DMSE) 
10^4 

Developmental Education Birth Through Two (Project 
DEBT) 10-14 

Developmental Play (DP): A Validated Pupil Personnel 

Services Demonstration Project 5-6 
Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (CPA) 9-1 2 
, Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) 

2-3 

Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) 9-41 
Early Prevention of School Failure 5-7 
ELSMERE Project 10-5 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who Are Both 
Educably Mentally Handicapped and Behavioratty 
Maladjusted 10-15 

project ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network 

10- 6 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education 
12-5 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton 

Hall Program) 5-19 
Focus Dissemination Project 2-4 
Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom 

for Handicapped Preschool Children 13-6 
project Home Base 5-20 



I CAN Instructional Physical Education System 13-6 
Inservice Training in the Teaching Research Data 
' Based Qstsrooft for Severely Handicapped 

ScbooMge Chl'dren 8*8 
project Instruct ft-\ 6 
Interactive Curr/cular Experience 10-15 
Kansas C*\j Fb4ow Through Project: Resource 

Center 5-2^ 
Learncycle: r^espon'flve Toachirg 8-5. 
Learning to Read by Reading 9-49 v 
^•uGuiO 0-3 Regional Project rABu'al Child/Parent 

Service 10-16, . \ 

MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for ^re-Schoolers. 
.10-16 

MARC: Multisensory Approach to Reading and 

Reading Readiness Curriculum 9-51 
MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving 5-22 
Modification of Children's Oral Language 10-7 
New Adventure: Success Strategies for Reading and 

Language (NAIL) 9-19 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) 10-17 
Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center for 

Secondary LO Students 10-8 
Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday 

School) 5?23 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP)_5,-9 
PEECH: Precise Early Education for Children with 
- Handicaps 10-17 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for 
Exceptional Handicapped Learners 12-9 

'Peoria 0-3 Project^ Replication of an Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to the Early Education of 
Handicapped Children Ages 0-3 10-18 

Perception + 5-10 

Pilot Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using 

Behavior Modification Techniques with Articulator 

Disordered Children 8-9 
the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early 

Education of Handicapped Children 5-1 1 
Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): 

A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project 12-10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) 8-7 " 
Precision Teaching Project 10-9 
Prevention ol Learning Disabilities: An Inter- 
disciplinary Model 5-24, . 
a Program for Early Education of Children with 

Handicaps 10-18 
Piograrhs for Children with Down Syndrome 5-24 
RE-ED School of Kentucky 10-19- 
the Rutland Center — Developmental Therapy Mods! 

•for Treating Emotionally Disturbed Children 10-10 
School Volunteer Development Project 9-25 
SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading 

Experience 10-19 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability 

with Resource Educators 10-20 
project SKI'H1 10-11 

Special Education Preschool Program 10-20 
project STAY: School To Aid Youth 5-26 
Strategies (n Early Childhood Education 9-65 
project Success for the SLD Child 10-21 
project Success: Handicapped 10-2V 
Systematic Instructional Management Strategies 
(SIMS)'10-12 



the Teaching Research infant and Child Center 
Classroom for Moderately and<Severely 
Handicapped Children 10-13 

ARTS/COMMUNICATION/TECHNOLOGY 

Communication Arts and Science Training (Project 

CAST) 11-5 , 
"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric 

Curriculum 9-45 
Institute for Creative Education 1 2-6 , 
Media Now 11-3 

the New Jersey Writing Project 9-20 

Occupational Versatility (O.V.) 4-10 

TALK: Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge 

9- 29 

Title I Children's Program: Learning to Read Through 
the Arts. Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 
New York City Board of Education 9-31 

'Urban Arts Program 11-4 

GIFTED AND TALENTED/HEALTH/ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION/SPECIAL INTERESTS 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally Involved Exercising 

10- 3 

project Adventure 6-3 r - 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel 

-Services Demonstration Project 12-14 1 \ 
Computeronics: Gifted Child'Project 12-14 \ 
Crilical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) 12-3. 
Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The Nev< 

Model Me) 12-4 \ 
project Equality 4-7 \ 
Ethical Issues in Decision Making 12-15 *• \ 
EVERY CHILD A WINNER With Movement Education 

12-5 , ^ , 

Have a Healthy Heart 12-15 
HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource (A 

Career Education Program to Reduce Effects of 

Sex Role Stereotyping) 4-8 
Institute for Creative Education 1 2-6 
ISIS: Individualized Science Instructional System 

Dissemination Project 6-8 
Learning for Life 12-16 

the ME/ME Drug Prevention Education Program 12-7 
Ombudsman 12-8 

PEOPEL: Physical Education Opportunity Program for 

Exceptional Handicapped Learners 12-9 
Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education 
, (PECPE) 12-16 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): 

A Validated Pupil Personnel Services 

Demonstration Project 12-10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) 8-7 
Primary Grades Health Curriculum Project jPGHCP) 

12-17 

Religion in Human Culture (RIHC) 6-12 
project SCAT:* Skills for Consumers Applied Today 
12-17 

School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP) 12-11 
Sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 

Project 12-12 
Talents Unlimited 12-13 
WWAS: Women in World Area Studies 6-16 
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To help readers locate NDN programs for a 
assigned to all active programs, described 
features and special target audiences have 



ADMINISTRATION / 
% COMPUTER BASED PLAN (SlMU SCHOOl) 7-5 
COMPUTERIZED PUPIL ATTENDANCE 7-6 

See Also: ' 

Financial Services 
Health insurance 
Program Administration 
School Districts j 
Student Transportation 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ACTIVE 10-3 / 
ADULT PERFORM LEVEL (APL) 1-3 
CHILD 3*3 
— CLASS 1-4- 
FLIT1-5 

INTERACTIVE CURRlCULAR EXP 10-15 
LEARNING TO READ BY READING 9-49 
MODtF CHILDREN S ORAL LANG 10-7 
NEW YORK SWE EXTERNAL HS DIPLOMA 1-5 
NOMAD 3-8* / 
AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
CURRIC MEETING MOD PROBS 12-4 
POS ALT STOfiT SUSPENS (PASS) 12-10 
POS ATT TOyi/D LEARNING (PATL) 8-7 
ALTERNATIVES - 
S— Nontraditbnal Education 
AMERICAN INDIANS 
CHILD 3-3 f 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOL TH 5-22 
ARITHMETIC 

ARIZONA CONSORTiyM.(ACIL) 7-4 
COMP SCHOOL MATH (CSMP)9-9 
CONCEPT ORIENTED MATH (COMP) 9-11 
DAYTON FOLLOW THROUGH 9-39 
DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIP ARITH 9-1*2 
FLiNT/FOLLOW THROUGH 9-43 
FOLLOW THROUGH PORTAGEVlLLE 5-20 * 
KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21 
STAMM 9-26 

SYSTEMS APPR TO IHD INSTR (SAtl) 9-65' 
TlTllH'l COMPENSATOrif MATH 9-66 
TRENTON FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
ART 

COGNIT 'ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
TITLE I CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 9-31 
URBAN ARTS PROGRAM 11-4 
ATTITUDES 

js— Affective Behavio*. Values 
/AURALLY HANDICAPPED 
i See Hearing Impairments 

AUTISM 

, DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 — 
INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 8-8 
RUTLAND CENTER 10-10 
BASIC SKILLS. - 
ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT 2-5 
CAP 4-3 

CAREER ED RESPONSIVE (CERES) 4-5 
CHILD STUDY CENTER 12-14 
CURRIC MOD ENVIRON STUDIES 6-13 
TEAMS-GAMES-TOURNAMENT 9-30 

See Also: 

Arithmetic 



given content or problem area, selected ERIC* descriptors have been 
in the catalog, To make the index easy to use, only basic program 
been included. 

Com^unicathn)sf(i!is 
afunctional Literacy 
Language Arts 
Mathematics- 
Reading 

Remedial Mathematics 
Remedial Reading 

° \Miting (Composition) 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS . 
CHILD STUDY CENTER 12-14 * 
DEVELOPMENTAL 'PLAY 5-6 
DIVERSIFIED ED EXPER (DEEQ2-3 
POS ALT STDNT SUSPENS (PASS) 12-10 
RE-ED SCHOOL OF. KENTUCKY 10-19 
BICULTURALISM \ 
CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH 9-36 
TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
ALPHAPHONICS 9-7 * 
, * CALIF MIGRANT MINI* CORPS 8-3 ' 

CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH 9-36 
, CHILD 3-3 v I ' 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES 3-6 
^CORPUS CHRlSTI FOL iTH 3-6 
EARLY PREVEN SCH FAIL-MIGRANT 3-4 
EARLY PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 5-7 ' 
EAST LAS VEGAS FOL TH 9-41 

, HOUSTON BILINGUAL 3-7 

INDIV BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 3-5 
MODIF CHILDREN S ORAL LANG 10-7 
PS 33 MANHATTAN FOL TH 9-59 
TULARE FOLLOW THHOUGH 5-27 
UVALDE FOLLOW THROUGH 9-69 
CAREER EDUCATION 
ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT 2-5 
CAP 4-3 

CAREER DEVEL PROGRAMS 4-4 
CAREER ED RESOURCE CENTER 4-12 
CAREER ED RESPONSIVE (EERES) 4-5 
CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 4-12 
CAREER PLAN SUPPORT SYSTEM 4-13 
COCC: CAREER DEV CENT CURRIC 4-13 
CHILD 3-3 
DISCOVERY 4-6 
o ECOLOGY 6-5 

ECOS TRAINING 8-4 
EQUALITY 4-7 

EXP BASED CAREER Ed (APPALACHIAJ4-14 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (FOND DU LAC) 4-14 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (FWL) 2-6 . 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (NORTHWEST) 2-7 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (RBS)4-15 
FREESTYLE 4-15 
HEAR 4-8 

MATCHING ATTITUDES (MATCH) 4-9 
OCCUP AND CAREER DEVELOP 4-16 
OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY 4-f0 
, OPENING THE DOOR34-16 

PIMA COUNTY CAREER GUIDANCE 4-11 
R-39-23 - 

UCLA ALLIED HEALTH PROFESS 4-17 
CEREBRAL PALSY 
COMP TRAIN CEREBRAL PALSIED5-17 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 8-8 
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*ERlC (Educational Resources Information Center) is the principal document collection for education 



MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 
CIVICS 

$— Legal Etecstion 
CLASS ORGANISATION 
AKRON FOLLOW THROUGH 5-12 
ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (AClL)7-4 
BASICS 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 10-14 
DEMONST EVAL CENTER (CAM) 7-6 
—DIVERSIFIED ED EXPER (DEEP) 2-3 
GAMES CHILDREN PLAY 9-44 
GEMS 9-13, 

LEM: ED MANAGEMENT DESIGN 7-7 

MOOEL CLASSROOMS 9-18 ' 

NEW ADVENTURE 9-10 

PEGASUS 9-54 

PEGASUS-PACE 9-21 

TITLE t READING GRADES 2-69-67 
- U-SAIL 7-3 

WATERLOO FOLLOW THROUGH 5-26 * 
. COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

BAPTIST HIU KINDERGARTEN 5-13 

COGNIT ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC5-15 

COMMUNICATION P80GRAMS5-16 - 

EXP BASED CAREER ED (RBS) 4-15 

FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT 2-4 

KENOSHA MODEL 9-17 ' 

PERCEPTION* 5-10 

PROVISO READING MODEL 9-56 

RUTLAND CENTER 10-10 

TALK 9-29 

See AJ*o: 
Language Arts 
COMMUNITY 

Sm School Community Programs 

Competency based education 

ADULTP£P r ORM LEVEL (API) 1-3 
AUERNAT' LEARNING PROJECT 2-5 
BASIC SK.LLS IN READING 9-34„ ^ 
CAREER ED RESOURCE CENTER 4-12 
CLASS 1-4 ^ 

CONCEPT ORIENTED MATH (COMP) 9-1 1 
CREATION 6-4 

DEMONST EVAL CENTER (CAM) 7-6' 
ERIN 10* 

EXEMP CENT READING (ECRI) 6-5 

EXP BASED CAREER ED (NORTHWEST) 2-7 

FLINT FOLLOW THROUGH 9-43 

MATTESON READING 9-51 

MOOIF CHILDREN^ ORAL LANG 10-7 

NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HS DIPLOMA 1-5 

PEGASUS 9-54 

PEGASUS-PACE 9-21 o * . 

PHILADELPHIA FOL TH 9-55 

POS ATT TOWD LEARNING (PAIL) 6-7 

R-39-23 * 

SI PAUL OPEN SCI KXX 2-6 
COMPUTER MANAGED INSTRUCTION 

COMPUTER ASSIST READING/MATH 9-10 

DEMONST EVAL CENTER (CAM) 7-6 
COMPUTER SCIENCE EDUCATION 

COMPUTERONICS 1M4 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 

DUVAL CONSUMER ED 6-14 

SCAT {SKILLS FDR CONSUMERS) 12-17 
CONTINUOUS PROGRESS PLAN 
t CATCH UP 9-6 

CONCEPT ORIENTED MATH (COMP) 9-11 
DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIP ARITH 9-12 
FOLLOW THROUGH-NONGRADED 5-19 



P£feASUS'PACE9-21 
R-3 9-23 

SIAMM 9-26 1 

STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILD ED 9-65 

SUCCESS. HANDICAPPED 10-21 

SYSTEMS APPR TO I NO INSTR (SAH)9-65 

CREATIVE THINKING 

INSTITUTE FDR CREATIVE ED 12-6 

CRITICAL THINKING 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS 12-3 

FACING HISTORY AND OURSELVES 6-14 

TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 

CROSS AGE TEACHING 

HIT 9-47 

LEM: ED MANAGEMENT/ DESIGN 7-7 ~ 
SUCCESS; HANDICAPPED J0-21 
TRAINING TURNABOUT VOLUNTEERS 13* 
DAILY LIVING SKILLS ' 
ADULT PERFORM LEVEL (API) 1-3 
CLASS 1-4 
ELSMERE 10-5 

EXP BASED CAREER ED (FOND DU LAC) 4-1 4 
SCAT (SKILLS FDR CONSUMERS) 12-17 
DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
AIRS 9-33 

ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (ACIL) 7-4 
BASIC SKILLS IN READING 9-34 
CATCH UP 9-6 
CATCH UP-KEEP UP 9-35 
CHANCE FOR EVERY, CHILD 9-36 
CHILD STUDY CENTER 12*14 
COMPUTER ASSIST READlN^/MATH 9-10 
CONQUEST 9-36 
COPE 5-5 < 

DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIP ARITH 9-12 
DISCOVERY THROUGH READING 9-40 
EARLY CHILD PR EVEN CURRIC 941 
fcVERY STUDENT EVERY DAY 943 
GEMS 9-13 * 

GLASSBORO RIGHT TO READ 9-45 
HOSTS 9-14 
IRIT 949 

NEW ADVENTURE 9-19 

OKLAHOMA CHILD SERVICE 10-8 * 

PEGASUS 9-54 

PEGASUS-PACE 9-21 

R-39-23 

SHARE 10-20 

STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILD ED 9-65 

TEAM ORIENTED CORR READING (TOCR)9-66 

U-SAIL 7-3 

WEEKSVILLE/BANK STREET FOL TH 5-29 
DOWNS SYNDROME 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 * 
" MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

PROGRAMS FOR DOWN SYNDROME 5-24 
DROPOUT PREVENTION 
CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 4-t2 
DIVERSIFIED ED EXPER '(DEEP) 2-3 
ED SERV SCHOOLAGE PARENTS 2-6 
FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT 2-4 
SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE 3-8 
SIAY5-26 . . 
DRUG EDUCATION* 
ME/ME DRUG PREVENTION 12-7 
OMBUDSMAN 12-6 

DRUG PREVENTION EDUCATION 
Set Drug Education t c 
EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

S#t Mental Retardation 
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EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 
Sm'Nontraditional Education 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCES 
ACTIVE 10-3 

DEVELOPING MODELS SPEC ED 10-4 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
ENGINEERED CLASSROOM 1^15 
ERIN 10-6 

EVERY CHILD A' WINNER 12-5 
LEARN CYCLE 8-6 ' 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

PARENT CHILD EARLY ED (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEOPEL12-9P 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HAN DtCAPS 10-18 
RE-ED SCHOOL Or KENTUCKY 10-19 
RUTLAND' CENTER 1GM0 
SP£C ED PRESCHOOL 10-20 

ENERGY 

Stt Environmental Education 
ENGLISH (SECOND LANGUAGE) 
(CALIF MIGRANT MINI CORPS 8*3 

HOUSTON BILINGUAL 3-7 

INDtV BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 3-5 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

APEC6-13^ 

CREATION 6-4 * 

CURRIC MOD ENVIRON STUDIES 6-13 

ECOLOGY 6-5 

ECOS TRAINING 8-4 

FOUNDAT APPROACHES IN SCIENCE 6-15 

I-C-E6-6 

isise-e 

KARE6-9 

POLLUTION CONTROL 6-1 1 
ETHICS 

' ETHICAL" ISSUES 12-15 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY 5-6 

ED SERV SCHOOLAGE PARENTS 2-6 

FREESTYLE 4-15 
, PARENT READINESS ED PROJ (PREP) 5-9 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

CASHFLOW FORECASTING 7-5 ' 

COMPUTER BASED PLAN (SlMU SCHOOL) 7-5 

MEDICAL INSURANCE 7*7 
FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

ADULT PcRFORM LEVEL (APL) 1-3 

CLASS H 

FLIT 1-5 
, GIFTED 

COMPUTEPONICS 12-14 

MEDIA NOW 11-3 

NEW ADVENTURE 9-19 
See A'«o: 

Talent Development " 
HANDICAPPED; See: 
^utism 

Cerebral Palsy 
Downs Syndrome 
Emotional Disturbances 
Hearing impairments 
Language Handicap* 
Learning Disabilities 
Mainstreamtng 
Mental Retardation 
Multiple Disabilities 
Physical Disabilities 
Special Education 
Speech Handicaps 
Visual impairments 



i 



HEALTH EDUCATION 
HAVE A HEALTHY HEART 12-15 
iSlS 6*6 

LEARNING FOR LIFE 12-16 
OAKLAND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-23 9 
PRIMARY GRADES HEALTH 12-17 
SCAT (SKILLS FOR CONSUMERS) 12-17 
SCHOOL HEALTH CURRICULUM 12-1 1 
STDNT TEAM LEARN INTERGR RELAT 9-27 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 7-7 
HEARING IMPAIRMENTS 
ACTIVE 10-3 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR DEAE5-13 
COGNU ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
ERIN 10-6 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER 12-5 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MODlF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
PARENT CHILD EARLY ED (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEOPEL 12-9 

PROG FOR EARLY EO/HANDlCAPS 10-18 
SKI'H1 10-11 

SPEC ED PRESCHOOL 1040 

HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PROG; 

RAMS V ' 

ADULT PERFORM LEVEL (APL) 1-3 

CLASS 1-4 

NEW YORK STATE EXTERNAL HS DIPLOMA 1-5 
HOME INSTRUCTION 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR DEAF 5-13 
CHILD PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5-14 
CLINCH-POWELL ED CO-OP 5-15 
COMP PROG HANDICAPPED 5-17 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
HOME BASE 5-20 

INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 8-8 
INTERACTIVE CURRICULAR EXP 10-15 
MAPPS 10-16 

PARENT CHILD EARLY ED (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEORIA 0*3 10-18 ~ 
PORTAGE PROJECT 5-11 
PRIOR 9-57 

PROG FOR EARLY EtVHANDlCAPS 10-18 
RICHMOND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-25 
SKI*H1 10-11 

TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 
HUMANITIES 

RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 6-12 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Set Class Organization 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Set Vocational Education 
INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 
Set Teacher Education 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 

Set Learning Resource'Venters 
INSURANCE . 
Set Health insurance 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
STDNT TEAM LEARN INTERGR RELAT 9-27 
STDNT TEAMS ACHIEV LANG ARTS 9-28 
t LABORATORY PROGRAMS 
Set Resource Room Programs 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR DEAF 5-13 
CHILD PAhcNT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5-14 
CORPUS CHRISTI FOL TH3-6 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 



EARLY CHILD ALL OAY KINDERGARTEN 5-16 
MCHPAflP 5-8 "* 
SUCCESS FOR SID CHILO 10*21 
LANGUAGE ARTS . 
AIRS9-33 " 

BOULDER VALLEY FOL TH9-34 
CAMBRIDGE FOLLOW THROUGH 9-35 
' CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH 9*36 
COMMON SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOL TH9-36 
COMMON SCHOOL 77 BRONX FOL TH 5-16 
COMMUNIC A3TS AND SCIENCE (CAST) 115 
CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES 3-6 
, ' CRITERION READING (CRlP) 9-39 

DAYTON FOLLOW THROUGH 9-30 - 
DEKALB COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-40 
EARLY PREVEN SCH FAIL-MIGRANT 3-4 
* EAST LAS VEGAS FOL TH 9-41 

EAST ST LOUIS FOLLOW THROUGH 5-18 
" ELMIRA FOLLOW THROUGH 9-42 
EXEMP CENT READING (ECR!) 8-5 
FLINT FOUOW THROUGH 943 
FLIPPIN FOUOW THROUGH 9-44 
FOLLOW THROUGH ■ NONG RADED 5-19 
' <. FOaOW THROUGH-PORTAGEVILLE 5-20 
HAWAII FOLLOW THROUGH 9-46 
INDIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21 
INDIV BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 3-5 
'INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS 9-15 
INSTRUCT 9-16 
IR IT 9-49 

KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21* 

- KENOSHA MOOEL 9-17 . 

* *, LEFLORE COUNTY. FOLLOW THROUGH 9-50 
\ ' MOOEL CLASSROOMS 9-19 

a NEW ADVENTURE 9-19 

^ <. NEW HAVEN FOLLOW THROUGH 9-53 
NICHOLS AVENUE FOL TH 9-53 
OAKLAND, FOLLOW THROUGH 5-23 
PERSONALI2EO INSTRUCTION 9-54 
PHILADELPHIA FOL TH9-55' 
PLATTSBURGH FOLLOW THROUGH 9-56 
PS 137 BROOKLYN FOL TH 9-60 . 
READfNG EfJGLISH ROTATION 9-24 
RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILD E0943 
RICHMONO FOaOW THROUGH 5-25 
STDNT TEAM LEARN 1NTERGB RHLAT 9-27 

«■ . STDNT TEAMS ACHIEV LANG ARTS 9-28 
TRENTON FOUOW THROUGH 5-27 
TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
UNDERSTAND: ARLINGTON TITLE i 9-68 < 
UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 9-68 
UVALDt FOLLOW THROUGH 9-69 
WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY FC TH 9-69 
o St* Alto: 

Comvunickion Skills f 
LANGUAGE HANDICAPS 
DEVELOPMENTAL EO (DEBT) 10-14 
MACOMB 03 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

MOOif CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 

LANGUAGES 

S*w Bihngusl Education. 

S#t Ertgftsh (S&catd Language) 

LEARNING' DISABILITIES 
ACTIVE 10-3 
ALPHAPHONICS9-7 

COGNIT ORIENTEO PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 5-16 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 10-14 
COPE 5-5 

DEVELOPING MODELS SPEC EO 10-4' 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
EARLY PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 
eNGlNEEREO CLASSROOM 10-15 



ERIN 104 

EVERY "CHILO A WINNER 12-5 
LEARNCYCLE 84 
MAPPS 10-16 

MECCA 5-22 — 

MOOIF CHILDREN S ORAL LANG 10-7. 
NORTHWEST SPECIAL EO 10-17 
OKLAHOMA CHILO SERVICE 10-6 
PARENT CHILD EARLY EO (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEECH 10-17 * 
PEOPEL12-9 

PRECISION TEACHING: SACAJAWEA 10-9 
PREVENT LEARNING OlSABlUTlES 5-24 
PROG FOR EARLY ED/HANDlCAPS 10*18 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 9-25 
SCORE (OPTIMAL READING) 10-19 
SHARE 10-20 

SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10*20 
SUCCESS FOR SLO CHlLO 10*21 
SUCCESS; HANOlCAPPEO 10-21 
SYST INST MANAGE STRAT (Si MS) 10-12 

LEARNING BESOURCE CENTERS 

ACE 7-4 ' 

LEGAL EDUCATION 

INSTITUTE POL IT LEGAL EDUC 6-7 * 

LAW EOUCATiON (LEGAL) 6-15 

LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 6-10 

MAINSTREAMING 

ACTIVE 10*3 

CHILO DEVELOPMENT CENTER 5-14 
COGNlT'ORlENTEO PRESCH CURRIC5-15 
COMP TRAIN CEREBRAL PALSlEOS-17 
COPE 5-5 

EARLY 'PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 5-7 
ENGlNEEREO CLASSROOM 10-15 
ERIN 10-6 

EVERY CHILO A WINNER 12-5 
LEARNCYCLE 8-6 
MACOMB 0-310-16 
MAPPS 10*16* 
MECCA 5-22 

MOOIF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
NORTHWESl SPECIAL EO 10-17 
OKLAHOMA CHILO SERVICE 10-8 
PARENT CHILO EARLY EO (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEECH 10-17 

PRECISION TEACHING: SACAJAWEA 10-9 
PREVENT LEARNING USABILITIES 5-24 
SHARE 10-20 

SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 
SUCCESS FOR SLO CHILO 10-21 
SUCCESS: HANOlCAPPE0 10-21 
MASS MfeDIA « 
COMMUNIC ARTS ANO SCIENCE (CAST) 11-5 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 9-42 
FREESTYLE 4-15 
MEOtA NOW 1 1-3 

MATHEMATICS 

AKRON FOLLOW THROUGH 5-12 
BASIC 9-33 

BOULDER VALLEY FOL TH 0*34 
CAMBRIDGE FOLLOW^THROUGH 9-35 
CHEROKEE FOLLOW^THROUGH 9-36 
COMMUN SCHOOL 6 BRONX* FOL TH9-38 
COMMUN SCHOOL 77 BRONX FOL TH5-16 
COMP SCHOOL MATH (CSMP) 9-9 
CONCEPT ORIENTEO MATH (COMP) 9-11 
CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES 3-6 
CORPUS CHRISTI FOL TH 3-6 
DEKALB COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-40 
EAST LAS VEGAS FOL TH 9-41 
EAST ST LOUIS FOLLOW THROUGH 5-18* 
ELMIRA FOLLOW THROUGH 9-42 
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EXP BASEO CAREER EO (RSS) 4-15 
FUPPfN FOLLOW THROUGH 9-44 
FOLLOW THROUGH-NONGRADEO 5-19 
GAMES CHILDREN PLAY 9-44 
GULF PORT FOLLOW THROUGH 9-46. 
HAWAII FOLLOW THROUCr! 9-46 ' 
INOlANAPOUS FOUOW THROUGH 5-21 
KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21 
LEE COUNTY. FOUOW ^THROUGH 9-50 
LEFLORE COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-50 
MCCORMICK COUNTY FOL TH9-52 
MODEL CLASSROOMS 9-10 
NEW HAVEN FOLLOW THROUGH 9-53 
NICHOLS AVENUE FCCTH 9-53 
NOMA03-6-* " 
NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOL TH 5-22 
PHILADELPHIA FOLJH 9-55 
PICKENS COUNTY FOL TH 9-55 
PLATTS8 URGH FOLLOW THROUGH 9-56 
POCATEUO FOLLOW THROUGH 9-56 
PRE ALGEBRA DEV CENTERS 9-22 
PS 137 BROOKLYN FOL TH 9-60 
*R*3 9-23 

RANDOLPH COUNTY FOL TH 9-61 ~ 
RESPONSIVE EARLY CHiLD EO'9-63 
RICHMOND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-25 
SXAMM 9-26 ' 
STAY 5-26 

STDNT TEAM LEARN INTERGR RELAT 9-27 

SYSTEMS APPR TO |NO INSTR (SAI|)9-65 

TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5*27 

U-SAJL 7*3 .. . 

UVALDE FOLLOW. THROUGH 9-69 

WAUKEGAN FOLLOW THROUGH 5-28 

WILLIAMS8URG COUNTY FOL TH 9-69 

Ser-AI$o: 

Arithmetic 

Remedial Mathematics 
-MEDIA, 
Sm Mass Media ■ " 
MENTAL' RETARDATION 
AC1TV&10-3 

COGNIT ORIENTEO PRcSCH CURRIC5-15 
DEVELOPING MODELS SPEC EO 10-4 
DEVELOPMENTAL EO (DEBT) 10-14 
ELSMERElO-5. 

ENGINEERED CI ASSROOM 10-15 
ERIN 10-6 ' 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER 12-5 
I CAN 13-6 

INTERACTIVE CURRlCULAR EXP 10-15 . 
LEARNCYCLE 8-6 , 9 

MACOMB 0-3 10-16 "~ 
MAPPS 10-16 

MOOIF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
PARENT CHI LO EARLY EO (SAT SCH)5-23 
PEOPEL12-9 
PEORIA O-310-16 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HANOlCAPS 10-18 
PROGRAMS FOR-OOWN SYNDROME 5-24 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 9-25 
SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 
METRIC SYSTEM 
CURRIC MOO ENVIRON STUDIES 6-13 
GO METRIC 9-45 . m . 
METRICS MADE EASY 9-52 
MIGRANT EDUCATION 
CALIF MIGRANT MlNI*CORPS6-3 
CHILD 3*3. , 
1 EARLY PREVEN SCM FAll 'MIGRANT 3*4 
INOIV BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 3 5 
MlGRAJfT STUOENT RECOR03-7 ' 
NOMAD 3-6 ^ . 

SECONOARY* CREDIT EXCHANGE 3-8 



MOVEMENT EDUCATION 
EVERY CHILO A WINNER 12-5 
MULTIPLE DISABILITIES 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR OEAF5-13 
COMP PROG HANOlCAPPEO 5-17 
DEVELOPMENTAL EO (DEBT) 10-14 . 
INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 8-6 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

. TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 
NATIVE AMERICANS 

. See American Indians 
NONTRADlTIONAL EDUCATION 
ALTERNATE LEARNING PROJECT 2-5 
CAREER INTERN PROGRAM 4-12 
COMMUNITY APPROACH (CAYRE) 2-5 
OIVERSIFIEO EO EXPER (OEEP)2*3 
ED SERV SCHOOLAGE PARENTS 2-6 
EXP.BASEO CAREER EO (FWL)2-6 
EXP BASEO CAREER EO (NORTHWEST) 2-7 - 
FOCUS OISSEMINATION PROJECT 2-4 
LEARNING TO REAO BY READING 9-49 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHOICE 2-7 
SECONDARY CREOIT EXCHANGE 3-6 
SENIOR ELECTIVE PROGRAM 2-8 
ST. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL 2-6 
UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 9-68 
ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 
See Physical Disabilities 
OUTDOOR* EDUCATION 
ADVENTURE 6-3 * 
PARENT EDUCATION 
ADOED OIMENSIONS PRESCHOOL E05-12 
CHILO DEVELOPMENT CENTER 5*14 
CHILO PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5*14 
CLINCH-POWELL EO CO OP 5*15 
COMP PROG HANOlCAPPEO 5*17 
ERIN 10-6 

FAM ORIENTEO PRESCH (SETON HALL) 5*19 
HOME BASE 5*20 
MCHPA/IP5-6 
NOMAO 3-8 

PARENT REAOlNESS EO PRO J "(PREP) 5-9 
PORTAGE PROJECT 5*11, 
PRIOR 9-57 

PROG' FOR EARLY EO/HANOICAPS 10-1 8 
PROGRAMS FOR DOWN S/NOROME5-24 
READ INSTR PURL *SERV< (RlPPS) 9-62 
REAL5-25 . tl - 

RICHMONO FCUOW THROUGH 5-25 
SPEC, EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 
TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5*27 1 
WATERLOO FALLOW THROUGH 5*28 
WEEKSV1LLE/8ANK STREET FOL TH 5*29 
PARENTHOOD EDUCATION 
See Famly Life Education 
PEEP TEACHING ' 
PEOPEL 12-9 

STDNT TEAM LEARN INTERGR RELAT 9-27 
STONT TEAMS ACHIEV LANG ARTS 9-28 
SUCCESS: HANOlCAPPE0 10-21 * . 
TEAMS-GAMES-TOURNAMENT 9-30 
PERCEPTUAL* DEVELOPMENT 
EARLY 'CHILD ALL OAY KINOERGARTEN 5*18 
"EARLY CHILO PREVEN CURRIC 9-41 • 
PERCEPTION* 5*l6V 
SUCCESS FOR SLO CHILO ; 10-21 
PERFORMANCE BASED EDUCATION 
See Competency Based Education 
PHYSICAL DISABILITIES ' * 
ACTIVE 10-3 



COGNIT ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
DEVELOPMENT EO (DEBT) 10-14 
ERIN 10-6 _ . 

EVERY, CHILD A WINNER 12-5 
MACOMB' 0-3 10-1 8 
MAPPS 10-16 * 

MOOtF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
PARENT CHILD EARLY ED (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PE0PEL12-6 
PEORIA 0310-16 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HAND I CAPS 10-16 

SPEC ED PRESCHOOL 10-20 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ACTIVE 10-3 

ADVENTURE 6-3 

EVERY CHILD A WINNER 12-5 

HAVE A HEALTHY HEART 12-15 

j Q^jg 13-6 

LEARNING FOR LIFE 12-16 
PEOPEL12-9 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 12-16 
SEQUENTIAL PHYS ED - MS 12-12 
PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
ADO ED DIMENSIONS PRESCHOOL EDS-1^ 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR DEA*5-13 
CHILD3-3 " t 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 5-14 r 
CHILD PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5-1 4 
CLINCH* POWELL ED CO-OP 5-15 + 
COGNIT ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 5-16 
COMP PROG HANDICAPPED 5-17 
COMP TRAIN CEREBRAL PALSIED 5-17 
COPE 5-5 

CRITERION READING (CRIP) 9-36 
DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY 56 
EARLY PREVEN SCH FAIL-MIGRANT 3-4 
ERIN 10-6 

FAM ORIENTED PRESCH (SETON HALL) 5-19 
GOOD SAMARITAN ■ DIAG/PRESCRIP 13-6 
HOME BASE 5-20 

INOIV BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 3-5 
■MAC0M6 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 
MCHP/VIP 5-6 - 

MOOtF CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
NOMAD 3-8 

PARENT CHILO EARLY ED (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PARENT READINESS ED PROJ (PREP) 5-9 
PEECH 10-17 * 
PEORIA 0-3 10-16 
PORTAGE PROJECT 5-11 ' 
PRIOR 9*57 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HAND I CAPS 10-16 
PSYCHOMOTOR LEARNINGS 9-59 
SPEC ED PRESCHOOL 10-20 
STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHlLD"ED9-65 
PRESERVICE TEACHER ' EDUCATION 
CAUF MIGRANT MINI CORPS 6-3 
SIGMA 6-10 

PROBLEJvf SOLVING 
ADVENTURE 6-3 

COGNIT ORIENTED "PRESC4 CURRIC 5-1 5 
COMP SCHOOL MATH (CSMP) 9-9 
COMPUTERONICS 12-14 
CREATION 6*4 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS 12-3 
INSTITUTE FOR CREATIVE ED 12-6 . 
LAW EDUCATION (LEGAL) 6-15 
ME/ME DRUG PREVENTION 12-7 
OMBUDSMAN 12-8 
REAL 5-25 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
CAREER PLAN SUPPORT ^SYSTEM 4-13 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT 6-1 0 
READINESS 

AKRON FOLLOW THROUGH 5*"l2 
BAPTIST HILL KINDERGARTEN 5* 13 
BASIC 9-33 

CHILD PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5-14. 
EARLY CHILD ALL DAY KINDERGARTEN 5-18 
PERCEPTION + 5-10 
STRATEGIES IN EARLY CHILD ED 9-65 
TITLE I ESEA PRESCHOOL 5-26 
WATERLOO FOLLOW THROUGH 5-28 
READING 
AIRS 9-33 

AKRON F0U6W THROUGH 5-12 
ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (ACIL) 7-4 , 
BASIC 9-33 

BOULDER VALLEY "FOC TH 9-34 

CAMBRIDGE FOLLOW THROUGH 9*35 

CHEROKEE FOLLOW THROUGH 9-36 

COAST 9-37 r 

COMMUN SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOL TH9-36 

COMMUN SCHOOL 77 BRONX FOL TH 5-16 

CONFLUENCE OF CULTURES 3-6, 

CONQUEST 9-38 i w 

CORPUS CHRIST) FOL TH 3-6 «S 

DAYTON FOLLOW THROUGH 9-39 

DEKALB COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-40 

EARLY CHILD PREVEN CURRIC 9-41 

EAST LAS VEGAS FOL TH 9-41 

EAST ST LOUIS FOLLOW THROUGH 5-16 

ELECTRIC COMPANY 9-42 

ELMIRA FOLLOW THROUGH 9-42 

EXEMP CENT READING (ECRI)6-5 

• FLINT FOLLOW THROUGH 9-43 
- FLIPPIN FQUOW /THROUGH 9-44 
FOLLOW THROUGH-NONGRACED 5-19 
FOLLOW THROUGH-PORlAGEVILLE 5-20 
GAMES CHILDREN PLAY 9-44 

1 GEMS 9-13 . 
GLASSBORO RIGHT TO READ 9-45 
HAWAII FOLLOW THROUGH 9-46 
INDIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21 
INSTRUCT 9-16 

INTENSIVE READING IMPROVEMENT 6-8 
KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH 5-21 
, LEFLORE COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-50 
MARC 9-51 

MATTESON READING 9*51 - 
■ MOOEL CLASSROOMS 9*18 
i NEW ADVENTURE 9*18- 
\ NEW HAVEN FOLLOW THROUGH 9-53 
\ NICHOLS AVENUE FOL TH 9-53 
\ NOMAD 3-6 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE FOL TH 5-22 
OAKLAND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-23 
, PEGASUS 9-54 
PEGASUS-PACE 9-21 
PHILADELPHIA FOL TH 9-55 » 
PLATTSBURGH FOLLOW THROUGH 9-56 
PROCESS OF TEACHING READING 6-19 
PROGRAMED TUTORIAL READING 9-58 
PS 137 BROOKLYN FOL TH 9*60 
PS 33 MANHATTAN FOL TH 9*59 
PS 92 MANHATTAN FOL TH 9-60 * 
R -3 9-23 

RANDOLPH COUNTY FOL TH 9-61 
READ-WRITE 9-63 
READING ENGLISH ROTATION 9-24 
REAL 5-25 

RESPONSIVE EARLY CHILD ED 9-63 
RICHMOND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-25 
SAN DIEGO FOLLOW THROUGH 9-64 
STAY 5-26 

SYSTEMS APPR TO IND INSTR (SAH) 9-65 
TRENTON FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
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TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
U-SAIL 7-3 

UVALDE FOLLOW THROUGH 040 
VRPfrM 

WATERLOO FOUOW THROUGH 5-20 
WAUKEGAN FOLLOW THROUGH 5*28 
WEEKSVILLE/BANK STREET FOL TH5-20 
WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY FOL TH040 
READING READINESS 
ALPHAPHONtC$0-7 

CHILD PARENT CENTERS ACTIVITY 5*1 4 
CRITERION READING (CRIP) 9-30 
EARLY CHILD PREVEN CURPIC 0-41 
EARLY PREVEN SCH FAIL-MIGRANT 3-4 
MARC 9-51 
PRIOR 9*7 

PSYCHOMOTOR LEARNINGS 9-59 

SmAHo: 

Functions! Literacy 

Reading Readiness 

Remedial Reeding 

RELIGION 

RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 6-12 
REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS 
CATCH UP 9*0 

COMPUTER ASSIST READING/MATH 9-10 
DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIP ARITH 9-12 
EVERY STUDENT EVERY DAY ^43 
HIT 9-47 

PRE ALGEBRA DEV CENTERS 9-22 
READlNG-INDIVltD REMEDIAL. LAB 942 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 9-25 
TITLE I COMPENSATORY MATH 9-66 
UNDERSTAND: ARLINGTON TITLE (9-66 
UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 946 
REMEDIAL READING 
BASIC SKILLS IN READING 9-34 
CATCH UP 9-8 
CATCH UP.KEEP UP 9-35 
CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD 9-36 
CLASSROOM INTERVENTION 9-37 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 10-14, 
COMPUTER ASSIST READING/MATH 9-10 
DISCOVERY THROUGH READING 9-40 
EVERY STUDENT EVERY DAY 9-43 
HIGHER HORIZONS 1009-47 , 
HIT 9-47 , 
HOSTS 9-1 4 

IMPROVEMENT BASIC READING 0-46 
IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT READING 0-40 
INSTRUCT 0-16 - * * 
IRIT 9-40 

.LEARNING JO READ BY READING 0-40 
NEW ADVENTURE 0-19 
PERSONALIZED lNSTRUCTlON/0.54 % . 
PRIDE 0-57 

PRIOR 0-67 * / 

PROVISO READING MODEL 0-56 
READ.INSTR PUPIL SERV (RIPPS)042 * 
READING IMPROVEMENT 0-61 < 
READING-INDIVID REMEDIAL LAB 042 ' 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 0-25 
SCORE (OPTIMAL READING) 10-10 
SEAPORT 044 

SYST INST MANAGE STRAT (SlMS) 10-12 
TEAM ORIENTED CORR READING (TOCR) 046 
TITLE I CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 0-31 
TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING 047 
TITLE I READING GRADES 24 047 
UNDERSTAND: ARLINGTON TITLE 1 046 
UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 046 
VRP0-32 ' 

RESOURCE ROOM PROGRAMS 

BASIC SKILLS IN READING 0-34 



CATCH UP 04 

CLASSROOM INTERVENTION 0*37 * 
COMPUTER ASSIST READ'NG/MATH 0-10 
CONQUEST 0-38 

CRITERION READING (CRIP) 0-30 
DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIP ARlTH 0-12 
DISCOVERY- THROUGH READING 0-40 
EVERY STUDENT EVERY DAY 0-43 
HIT 0-47 ' 
HOSTS 0-14 

IMPROVEMENT BASIC READING 9-46 
IRIT 049 

KENOSHA MODEL9-17 
PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 0-54 
PRE ALGEBRA DEV CENTERS 0-22 
PRIDE 0-57 • 
PRIOR 0-57 

READING IMPROVEMENT 041 
_ READING-INDIVID REMEDIAL LAB 942 
STAY 5-26 

TITLE I COMPENSATORY MATH 046 
TITLE I COMPENSATORY READING 047* 
* UNDERSTAND. ARLINGTON TITLE 1948 
RURAL SCHOOLS 
ACE 7-4 

child 3-3 

COMP PROG HANDlCAPPED'5-17 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 
MARC 0-51 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HAND I CAPS 10-18 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
CAREER ED RESOURCE CENTER 4*12 
CHILD STUDY CENTER 12-14 
ECOS TRAINING 8-4 

* ELSMERE 104 

EXP BASED CAREER ED (APPALACHIA) 4*14 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (FOND DU LAC) 4*14 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (FWL) 24 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (NORTHWEST) 2*7' 
EXP BASED CAREER ED (RBS) 4*15 
GLASSBORO RIGHT TO READ 0-45 
INSTITUTE POUT LEGAL EDUC6-7 
INTERACTIVE CURRICULAR EXP 10-15 
LAW EDUCATION (LEGAL) 6-1 5 
OCCUP'AND CAREER DEVELOP 4-16 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHOICE 2*7 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 0-25 
SI PAUL OPEN SCHOOL 24 * 
TITLE I CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 9-31 
URBAN ARTS PROGRAM 1 1-4 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
CASHFLOW FORECASTING 7*5 , 
COMPUTER BASED PLAtf(SlMU SCHOOL) 7*5 
COMPUTERIZED PUPIL ATTENDANCE 74 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 7*7 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 74 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 
APEC6-13 

FOUNDAT APPROACHES IN SCIENCE 6-15 

• ISIS64 / * 
See Alto: „ 

' Environmental Education 
SCREENING TESTS 
ADDED DIMENSIONS PRESCHOOL ED 5-12 
COMP PROG HANDICAPPED 5*17 
DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
EARLY PREVEN SCH FAIL-MIGRANT 3-4 
EARLY PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 5*7 
, MODI? CHILDREN'S ORAL LANG 10-7 
PEECH/HM7 * 

PREVENT LEARNING DISABILITIES 5*24 
SKI*H( 10-11 
STAY 5*26 
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SELF CARE SKILLS 

INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 84 
TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 
SELF CONCERT 
ADVENTURE 6-3, * 
ALPHAPHONlCS 9-7 
ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (AClL) 7-4 
COCC: CAREER D€V CENT CURRIC4-13 
CURRIC MEETING MOO PROBS 12-4 
DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY 5-6 
EVERY CHILD A WINNER 12-5 
' EXEMP CENT READING (ECRl)8-5 
FOCUS OlSSEMINATlON PROJECT 2-4 
GAMES CHILDREN PLAY 9-44 
HOUSTON BIUNGUAL'3-7 
ME/ME ORUG PREVENTION 12-7 
OMBUDSMAN (2-6 , 
PIMA COUNTY CAREER GU10ANCE 4-1 1 
POS ATT TOWD LEARNING (PATL)8-7 
READ INSTR PUPIL SERV (R|PPS)942 
REAL 5-25 

RICHMOND FOLLOW THROUGH 5-25 
STDNT TEAMS ACHIEV LANG ARTS 9-28 
TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 5-27 
UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 9-68 
SEX STEREOTYPES 
EQUALITY 4-7 
FREESTYLE 4-15 
HEAR 4-8 

OPENING THE DOORS 4-16 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
ADVENTURE 6-3 
APEC 6-13 

ETHICALISSUES 12-15 
FACING HISTORY ANO OURSELVES 6-14 
INSTITUTE POUT LEGAL EOUC 6-7 
• LAW EDUCATION (LEGAL) 6-1 5 
LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 6-10 
RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 6-12 
WEEKSVJLLE/BANK STREET FOL TH 5-29 
WWAS6-16 
See Also; 

Environmental Education 

Ethics 

HummVes 

Legal Education 

Religion 

SPECIAL-EDUCATION e 
ACTIVE 10-3 " 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE. FOR OEAF 5-13 
CHILO OEVELOPMENT-CENTER 5-14 
COGNIT ORIENTED PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 5-16 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 10-14 
COMP PROG HANOlCAPPEO 5-1 7 
COMP TRAIN CEREBRAL PALSIEO 5-17 
COPE 5-5- * 

OEVELOPING MODELS SPEC EO 10-4 
DEVELOPMENTAL £0 (OEBT) 10-14 
EARLY PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 5-7 
ELSMERE 10-5 

ENGINEEREO CLASSROOM 10-15 
ERIN 10-6 

EVERY CHILO A WINNER 12-5 
INSERV TRAIN TEACH RESEARCH 8-6 
INTERACTIVE CURRICULAR EXP 10-15 
LEARNCYCLE 84 
MACOMB 0-3 10-18 
MAPPS 10-16 
MECCA 5-22 

MODIF CHILORENS ORAL LANG 10-7 
•NORTHWEST SPECIAL E0 10-17 



. OKLAHOMA CHILD SERVICE 104 , 

PARENT CHILO EARLY EO (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEECH 10-17 ' 
PEOPEL 12-9 
PEORIA 0-3 10^18 
PILOT PROJ ARTIC OlS CHILO 8-9 
PORTAGE PROJECT 5-11 * ' 
PRECISION TEACHING- SACAJAWEA 10-9 
PREVENT LEARNING USABILITIES 5-24 
PROG FOR EARLY EO/HANOlCAPS 10-18 
PROGRAMS FOR DOWN SYNDROME 5-24 
PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 74 
' RE-EO SCHOOL OF KENTUCKY 10-19 
RUTLANO CENTER 10-10 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEER OEVELOP9-25 
SCORE (OPTIMAL READING) 10-19 
SHARE 10-20 
SKI'HI 10-11 

SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 
STAY 5-26' 

SUCCESS FOR SLO CHILO 10-21 
SUCCESS* HANOI CAPPED 10-21 
SVoT INST MANAGE STRAT (SIMS) 10-12 
*. TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 

SPEECH HANDICAPS 
* ACTIVE 10-3 
COGNIT ORIENTEO PRESCH CURRIC 5-15 
5* , COMMUNICATION PROGRAMS 5-16 

DEVELOPMENTAL ED (DEBT) 10-14 
EARLY PREVEN SCHOOL FAILURE 5-7 
- ERIN 10-6 

EVERY CHILO A WINNER 12-5- 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

PARENT CHILO EARLY EO (SAT SCH) 5-23 
PEOPEL 12-9 < , 

PILOT PROJ ARTIC OlS CHILO 8-9. 
PROG FOR EARLY EO/HANOlCAPS 10-18 
SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 
STUDENT TRANSPORTATION 
POPIt: TRANSPORTATION 74 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 
ACE 7-4 
NOMAO 3-8 

PRE ALGEBRA OEV CENTERS 9-22 
URBAN ARTS PROGRAM 114 

SURVIVAL SKILLS 
See Dail% Living Skills 
TALENT DEVELOPMENT 
TALENTS UNLIMITEO 12-13 

TEACHER EDUCATION * 
APEC 6-13 , 

ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (AClL) 7-4 
CATCH UP ; KEEPVP9-35 
v OEVELOPING MOOELS SPEC EO 10-4 
DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY 54 
ECOS TRAINING 8-4 
ERIN 104 

EXEMP CENT READING (ECRl)8-5 
GO METRIC 9-45 ' 

INSERV TRAIN JEACH RESEARCH 64 

INTENSIVE READING IMPROVEMENT 84^- 

LEARNCYCLE 84 - . * 

METRICS MAOE EASY 9-52 

NEW JERSEY. WRITING PROJECT 9-20 * 

PILOT PROJ ARTIC OlS CHILO 8-9 

POS ATT TOWD LEARNING (PATL)6-7 

PROCESS OF TEACHING REAOING8-19 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 8-10 

U-SAIL 7-3" 

VRP9-32 
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SM.AJto: 

Preservke Teacher education 

TEAM TEACHING 

CHILD STUDY CENTER 12-14 . . 

COMMON SCHOOL 6 BRONX FOl TH 9-38 

IR1T 9-49 / 

LEFLORE COUNTY FOLLOW THROUGH 9-50 
LEM: EO MANAGEMENT DESIGN 7-7 
NORTHWEST SPECIAL EO 10-17 
.PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 9-54 
READING ENGLISH ROWlON 9-24 * 
SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20 ' . . 
TEAM ORIENTEO CORR READING (TCCR) 9^6 
WAUKEGAN FOLLOW THROUGH 5-2$ 
TRAINABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
See Mental Retardation > 
TRANSPORTATION 
See Student Transportation 

TUTORING 
HOSTS 9-14 

IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT READING 9-46 
PROGRAMEO TUTORIAL READING 9-56 
READING IMPROVEMENT 9-61 

See Abo: 

Cross Age Teaching 

Peer Teaching 

VALUES 

CAREER, OEVEL PROGRAMS 4-4 - 

CUR RIC' MEETING MOO PROBS 12-4 
*ICE6-6 , » 

LAW EOUCATION (LEGAL) 6-15 , 

POLLUTION CONTROL 6-11 - 
VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 

ACTIVE 10*3 

COGNIT ORIENTEO PRESCH CURRIC5-15 
'DEVELOPMENTAL EO (DEBT) 10*14- 
ERIN 10-6 . ' 

EVERY CHILO A WINNER 12-5 
MACOMB 0-3 10-16 
MAPPS 10-16 

MODIF.CHILOREN'S ORAL LANG 10*7 
PARENT CHILD EARLY EO (SAT SCH)5-23 
PEOPEL 12-9' « 

PROG FOR EARLY ED/HANOlCAPS 10-16 
SPEC EO PRESCHOOL 10-20* . 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ELSMERE'10-5 

OCCUPATIONAL VERSATILITY 4-1 0-/ 
VRP9-32 / 
VOLUNTEERS . / ' 

GLASSBOHO RIGHT TO READ 9-45 
HOSTS 9-14 

SCHOOL VOLUNTEER DEVELOP 9-25 
ST. PAUL. OPEN SCHOOL 2-8 
SUCCESS: HANOICAPPEO 10-2^., 
TEACHING RESEARCH 10-13 
WOMENS STUDIES 
WWAS6-16 

WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

ELSMERE 10*5 
EXP BASEO CAREER ED (APPALACHIA) 4-14 
SENIOR ELECTIVE PROGRAM 2-6 
WRITING (COMPOSITION) 
ARIZONA CONSORTIUM (AClL)7-4 
INOIVIDUALIZEO LANGUAGE ARTS 9-15 
NEW JERSEY WRITING PROJECT 9-20 
READ-WRITE 9-63 
YEAR ROUND SCHOOLS 
COMMUNITY APPROACH (CAYRE)2-5 




EXEMPLARY PROJECTS 
Alphabetical . , 

ACE: Administrative Cooperative in Education 7-4 
ACTIVE: All Children Totally hVolved Exercising 10t13 
Added Dimensions to Parent and Preschool Education 5-12 
Adult Performance Level Project (APL) 1-3 
project Adventure 6-3 

AIRS: Andover's Individualized Reading System 9-33 

Akron Follow Through: Project SELF (Selected Educational Learning Fundamentals) 5-12 
Alphaphonics:Beginning Reading Program 9-7 
Alternate Learning Project (ALP) 2-5 

•APECf America's Possible Energy Choices 6-13 ' 
Aprendemos en Dos idiomas: Title VII Bilingual Program 1 3-4 
Arizona Consortium for Individualized Learning (ACIL) 7-4 

o f 

'Baptist Hill Kindergarten 5-13 

BASIC: Basic Adaptable Skills for the Individual Child 9-33* " ~" 

Basic Skills in Reading (BASK) 9-34 
•Boulder Valley Public Schools Follow Through Program 9-34 

California Migrant Teacher Assistant Corps: California MinnCbrps 8-3 ' 
•Cambridge" Follow Through Project 9-35 ., ' 

project CAP: Boston Mountains Educational Cooperative's Career Awareness Program 4-3 
t Career Development Programs 4-4^ 

Career Education Resource Center Program (CERCP) 4-12 

Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES) 4-5 

Career Intern Program 4-12 

Career Planning Support System 4-13 
•Cashflow Forecasting System 7-5 

project Catch-Up 9-8 — 

Catch Up - Keep Up 9-35 

> project CDCC: Career Development Centered Curriculum 4-13 

Central Institute for the Deaf Early Education Project 5-13 

a Chance for Every Child 9-36 7 ' 
•Cherokee Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model* 9-36 

project CHILD: Comprehensive Help for Individual^ Learning Differences 3-3 

the Child Development Center 5-14 ; 

Child-Parent Centers Activity (CPC) 5-li s' / 

Child Study Center (CSC): A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Projffct 12-14 

project CLASS (Competency-based Live-Ability SkillS) .1-4 

Classroom Intervention: Individualized Basic Skill Reading Program 9-37 

ClincrvPowell'Educational Cooperative: Home-Based Early Childhood Education Program 5-1 5 
•project COAST; Cognitively Oriented Approach to Skills Teaching 9-37 

Cognitively Oriented Pre school Curriculum 5-15 
•Communication Arts and Science Training (Project CAST) 11-5 

Communication Programs *5-i6 

the Communications Workshop (CWS) 10-14 ^ 
a Community Approach to Year-Round Education (Project CA.Y,R.E.) 2-5 
•Community School 6 Bronx Follow Through 9-38 

Community School 77 Bronx Behavior Analysis Follow Through Resource Center 5-16 
a Comprehensive Program for Handicapped Preschool Children and Their Families in Rural and Non-Urban 
Areas 5-17 

Comprehensive SchoolJwIathematics Program (CSMP) 9-9 

Comprehensive Training Program for Infant and Young Cerebral Palsied Children (CP. Project) $-17 

Computer Assisted-Diagnostic-Prescriptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 9-10^ 

Computer-Based Planning Resources: Project Simu-School 7-5 - 
•Computerized Pupil Attendance Accounting/Census System 7-6 
•Computeronics: Gifted Child Project 12^14 

Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COMP) 9-1 1 

Confluence of Cultures for an Affluent Jomorrow 3-6 

project Conquest 9-38 v * 

Contract Learning for Educable Mentally Retarded Students 13-4 

COPE: Cognitively Oriented Pre-Primary Experience 5-5* 

Corpus Christi follow Through Bilingual Project 3-6 * 

CRAM: Compensatory Reading And Mathematics Program 13-3 ' & 

project CREATION Concern Regarding the Environment And Technology In Our Nation/Neighborhood 6-4 
•Approved by JDflP since fail i960 edition. 
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* Criterion Reading Instruction Project (CRIP) 9r39 
- Critical Analysis and Thinking Skills (CATS) 12-3 

CurricuS^Tfor Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model Me) 1 2-4 

Curriculum Modification Through Environmental Studies; Environmental Studies Center. 6-13 

Dale Averse Early Childhood Education Project 13-3 

Dayton ft feet Instruction Follow Through Resource Center 9-39 
•DeKalb County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-40 • 

Demonstration Evaluation Center (CAM) 7-6 

Developing ModelsMor Special Education (DMSE) 10-4 
•Developmental Education Birth Through Two (Project DEBT) 10-14 

DevelopmentahlPlay (DP):*A Validated Pupil Personnel Services Demonstration Project 5-6 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Arithmetic (DPA) 9-12 

Directory of Representative Work Education Programs. 1972-73 13-3 y 
"•project'Discovery 4-6 ' ' ' . 
. Discovery Through Reading .9-40 
Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) 2-3 
y Duval Consumer Education- Curriculum 6-14 

'Early Childtiopd Education — All Day Kindergarten 5-18 * 
Early Chilbh&d Preventive Curriculum (ECPC) 9-41 
Early Prevention of School Failure 5-7 

Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish and English-Speaking Children) 3-4 
•East Las Vegas Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-41 
East St. Louis Direct Instruction Follow Through 5-18 . 
project ECOLogy (Environmental Career-Oriented Learning) 6-5 

* ECOS Training Institute (ETI) 8-4 

Educational Sen/ices for Schoolage Parents (ESSP) 2-6 
the Electric Company 9-42 
Elementary Metric Project *1 3-3 
•Etmira Follow Through Project 9-42 
ELSMERE Project 10-5 
project Erne rge:The Shop 13-4 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who Are Both Educabty Mentally Handicapped and Behaviorally 

Maladjusted 10-15 , 
project Equality 4-7 

project ERIN: Early Recognition Intervention Network 10-6 
•Ethical Issues in Decision Making 1 2-1 5 
'EVERYCHILDAWINNER.With Movement Education 12-5 

Every' Student Every Day 9-43 

Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI) 8-5 k 

Experience-Based Caieer Education (EBCE)(Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL)) 4-14 
Experience-Based Career' Education (EBCE) [Far West Laboratory (FWL)) 2-6 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) — Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 4-14 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory] 2-7 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) [Research for Better Schools. Inc. (RBS)) 4-15 

V 

, *Facing History and Ourselves: Holocaust and Human Behavior 6-14 
the Fail Save Continuum of Services for Learning Disabled Students 13-4 
Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity (Seton Hall Program) 5-19 ' 
FAST: Functional Analysis Systems Training 13-3 
•FEED 13-3 

the First Calculating and Reading Quest 1 3-4 
Flagstaff Remedial Reading Project (Title I) 13-3 
Flint Follow Through Direct Instruction Resource Center 9-43 
>t *Flippin Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-44 
' FLIT: Functional Literacy. 1-5 t 
Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program — Language Arts Tutorial Program 13-4 
Focus Dissemination Project 2-4 

•Follow Thro ugh Non graded Learning Model: New YorK City/Hampton Instituto 5-19 
Follow through — Portagevilfe Unit 5-20 

•Foundational Approaches in Science Teaching 6-15 

*,Freeslf!e 4-15 

"Games Children Play ..." — Atlanta Fo'low Through/Interdependent Learning Model 9-44 
GEMS: Goaf-based Educational Management System 9-13 * 
the Glassboro Right-To-Read Project 9-45 

/ 
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"Go Metric": A Supplemental Low-Cost Metric Curriculum 9-45 
•Good Samaritan Diagnostic/Prescriptive Classroom for Handicapped Preschool Children 13-6 
Gulfport Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 9-46 

•Have a Healthy Heart 1 2-i 5 

Hawaii Basic Skills Remediation Project 1 3-4 

Hawaii English Program (HEP) 13-4 
•Hawaii Follow Through Project 9-46 

HEAR: Human Educational Awareness Resource (A Career Education Program to Reduce Effects of 
Sex Role Stereotyping) 4-8 / ; 

HEP/ProJect ALOHA (Allowing Learners Optimum Human Attainment) A Mainland Demonstration of the 
Hawaii English Program 13-4. 

Higher Horizons 1(X) 9-47 

HITfHigh Intensity Tutoring 9-47, ^ , ' 

project Home Base 5-^20 
Home Start 13-3 

HOSTS: Help One Student To Succeed ,9-14 
'Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs 3-7 
•I CAN Instructional Physical Education System 13-6 
project l-C-E (InstructiorvCurriculum-Environment) 6-6 1 
project Idea (A Program for Hearing-Impaired Infants) 13-3 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills 9-48 

Improving Achievement (Reading Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides 9-48 
Indianapolis Follow Through Project 5-21- 
Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) 3-5 

IndivkJualized Language Arts: Diagnosis, Prescription, and Evaluation 9-15 < 

Inservt'ce Training in the Teaching Research Data Based Classroom for Severely Handicapped 

School-Age Children 8-8 
Institute for Creative Education 12-6 
Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE) 6-7 
project Instruct 9-16 

Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP) 8-8 / 
Interactive Curricular Experience 10-15' , ^ 

IRItt Intensive Reading Instructional Teams 9-49 
ISIS; Individualized Science Instructional System Dissemination Project'e-S 

Kansas City Follow- Through Projeci: Resource Center 5-21 

project KARE (Knowledgeable Action to Restore out Environment) 6-9 

Kenosha Model: Academic Improvement Through Language Experience 9-17 

•Law Education Goals And Learnings (LEGAL) 6-1 5 

Law In a Changing Society (LCS) 6-10 

Le a rncycle: Responsive Teaching 8-6 0 

project Learning Disabilities: Early Identification and Intervention 13-4 
•Learning JorJ.ife 12-16 

LearningTloRead by Reading 9-49 

•Lee County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 9-50 
- LeFlore County (Mississippi) Follow Through Resource Center 9-50 

LEM: Learning Experience Module (Educational Management Design) 7-7 

Lincofnpounty Exemplary Project in Career Education 13-4 
•Macomb 0-3 Regional Project: A Rural Child/Parent Service 10-16 
.•MAPPS: Multi-Agency Project for Pre-Schoolers' 10-16 

MARC: Multlsensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum. 9-51 

Matching Attitudes and Talents to Career Horizons (MATCH) 4-9 

Math Laboratories for Disadvantaged Students 13-4 

Matteson Four-Dimensional Reading Program 9-51 
•McCormick Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 9-52 

MCHP/VIP: Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project 5-8 

MECCA: Make Every Child Capable of Achieving 5-22 ' 

Media Now 11-3 

•Medical Insurance: A Procedure for Instituting a Cost-Effective Program 7-7 
the ME/ME Drug Prevention Education Program 12-7 
Metrics Made Easy 9 T 5£ * " 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSR7S) 3-7 
Model Classrooms: Classroom Management 9-18 
Model Learning Disabilities Systems (MLDS) 13-4 
Modification of Children's Oral Language- 10-7 
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National Migrant Interstate Project 13-4 

New Adventure: Success Strategies for Reading and Language (NAIL) 9-19 
•New Haven Follow Through Project 9-53 

the New Jersey Writing Project 9-20 - , ! 

New York State External High School Diploma Program (EDR) 1-5 , 
•Nichols Avenue Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model &-53 ♦ ( 
NOMAD: Needs and Objectives (or Migrant Advancement and Development 3-8 
Northern Cheyenne Follow Through Project 5-22 1 
Northwest Special Education (NWSE) 10-17 j 

.Oakland Unified School District Follow Through Program: Learning Through Literature 5-23 
Occupational and Career Development 4-16 
Occupational Versatility (O.V.)- 4-10 J 

Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center (or Secondary LD Students 10-8 
Ombudsman 12-8 

'Opening the Doors 4-16 ■* 

PA: Project Advocate — Northwestern Illinois Association 13-3 
PAL: Pupils Advancing in Learning 13-4 ' 
Parent-Child Early Education Program (Saturday School) 5-23 
Parent Readiness Education Project (PREP) 5-9 
PEECH: Precise Early Education (or Children with Handicaps. 10-1 7 

PEGASUS: Personalized Educational Growth and Achievement with Selective Utilization o( Staff 9-54 
PEGASUS-PACE: Continuous Progress Reading Program: Personalized Educational Growth And Selective 

Utilization o( Staff — Personalized Approach to Continuous Education 9-21 > 
PEOPEL: Physical Education,' Opportunity Program for'Exceptional Handicapped Learners 12-9 
Peoria 0-3 Project — Replication of an Interdisciplinary Approach to the Early Education of Handic??ped 

Children Ages 0-3 10-1 8 ' t 
Perception* 5-10 

Personalized Instruction: A Classrdbm Team Approach 9-54 
Philadelphia Follow Through Behavior Analysis Resource Center (BARC) 9-55 
Physical Efficiency and Corrective Physical Education (PECPE) 12-16 
•Pickens County Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 9-55 

Pilot. Project Utilizing Supportive Personnel Using Behavior Modification Techniques wit[i Articulator Disordered 

Children 8-9 t - 

Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project 4-1 1 
•Plattsburgh^Follow Through Program 9-56 

•Pocatello Follow Through: Mathemagenic Activities Program (MAP) 9-56 - 
Pollution Control Education Center — Priority One: Environment 6-11* 
the Portage Project: A Home Approach to the Early Education of Handicapped Children 5-1 1 
Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS): A Validated Pupit Personnel Services Demonstration 

Project 12-10 
Positive Attitude Toward Learning (PATL) 8-7 
Pre-Algebra Development Centers '9-22 
Precision Teaching Project '10-9 » 

PREDICT-I: Pre-kindergarten Education for the Disadvantaged Child — Title I 13-3/ 

Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching Program for Learning Disabled Children 1 3-4 

Prevention of Learning Disabilities: An Interdisciplinary Model 5-24 

project PRIDE: Professional Reading Instruction with Desirable Effects 9-57 

primary Grades Health Curflcultm Project (PGHCP) 12-17 

PRIOR: PReschool and Improvement Of Reading 9-57 

the Process of Teaching Basic Reading Skills in Secondary Schools 8-9 „ 

a Program for Early Education of Children with Handicaps 10-18 

Programed Tutorial Reading 9-58 

Programs for Children with Down Syndrome 5-24 

Project for the Severely Handicapped Child 13-4 

Project Management Basic Principles and Techniques 8-10 
•Proviso Reading Model 9-58 ' 

Psychomotor Learnings for Academic Yields (Project PLAY) 9-59 
•Public School 33 Manhattan Follow Through Project: A Child Development Approach 9-59 
•Public School 92 Manhattan Follow Through 9-60 
•Public School 137 Brooklyn Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-60 

Public Schools of Choice: High School in the Community (HSC) 2-7 

•Pupil Transportation; A Procedure for Cooperative Purchase of Special Education Services 7-8 
project R-3: Readiness. Relevancy and Reinforcement 9-23 
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•Randolph County Foliow Through Program 1 -61 
project READ 13-4/ 

Reading English Rotation Project 9-24 / 
project Reading Imp/ovement. 9-61 / 

Reading improvement Program j— Secondary Schools Reading Laboratory 1 3-4 
Reading individualized Remedial Laboratories/Math - Individualized Remediation 9-62 
Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS) 9-62 
•project ReadWrite 9-63 » j 

project REAL 1 5-25 / * 

RE-ED School of K entucky 1 o- 1 9 ■ . 

* Religion In Human Culture (RIHC) 6^12* * 
•the Responsive Early Childhood Education Program (RECEP) 9-63 

Richmond (Virginia! Folic w ThroughlResource Center 5-25 
Rignt to Read: Wilson Junior High School 13-4 

the Rutland Cente/r - Developmental Therapy Model for Treating Emotionally Disturbed Children 10-10 

•San Diego City Schools Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-64 
•project SCAT: SKills'for Consumers Applied Today 1 2-1 7 
School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP) 1 2-1 1 
School Volunteer Development Project 9-25 

•SCORE: Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience. 1 0-1 9 * 
SDR^Systems Directed Reading 13-5 

SEAPORT: Student Education Assuring Positive Organized Reading Techniques 9-64 
Secondary Credit Exchange Program 3-8 ' ' 
Senior Elective Program 2-8 ' 

Sequential Physical Education Reform: The M-5 Project 12-12 
project SHARE: Sharing High Yield Accountability with Resource Educators 10-20* 
SIGMA: System for Individually Guiding Mastery Attainment 8-10 
project SKI *HI 10-11 ' , 

project SMART (Success in Mathematics Through Aural Reading Techniques) 13-3 
South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project 13-5 " * 
0 Special Education Preschool Program 10-20 ,V s v^ ' 
^ * St.- John Valley Bilingual Education Program" 1 3-5* 
St. Paul Open School 2-8 " . 

STAMM: Systematic TeachingT'And Measuring Mathematics 9-26 

project STAY; School To Aid Youth 5-26 * 
" Strategies (nearly Childhood Education 9-65 
t , Student Team Learning: Intergroup Relations 9-27 
^ , Student Teams-AcHievement Divisions (STAD): Language Arts 9-28 

' \ P ro j M | Recess Environment: A Contingency Management Approach to Classroom Improvement 13-5 
f \ .project Success for the SLD Child 10-21 v 3 

• I \ project Success: Handicapped 10-21 

/ Systematic Instructional Management Strategies (SIMS) 10-12 
r a Systems Approach to JndividualizedJnstruction (SAII) 9-65 

project Talent Development 13-5 
-Talents Unlimited 12-13 

TALKr Teaching Activities for Language Knowledge 9-29 

* rl!E rt,n ^?? rch ln,ant and CM* Cente ' c,as s f oom for.Moderately and Severely Handicapped 
uniioren 10-13 - l ? 

Jeam,Oriented Corrective Reading (TOCR) 9^66 

Teams^aames-Tournament (TGT) 9-30 / 

" ™SiKr^Vd^!Si 10 Re8d Thr ° Uflh the Aft8< ° iViSi0n 0f Curr ' cufum and instruction. New York 

•Title I Compensatory Mathematics Program 9-66 
•Title I Compensatory Reading Program 9-67 
Title I ESEA Preschool 5-26 
Title I Reading, Grades 2-6. 9-67 
Tille I Remedial Reading program 13-5 
* TopekaOutitoor-Envlronmental Education Project 13-5 
^ •Training for Turnabout Volunteers 13-6 

Trenton Follow Through: Behavior Analysis Approach 5-27 
Julare PoJiow Through 5-27 

UCLA Allied Health Professions Publications 4-17' 

project Understand: Arlington's Title I Program 9-68 j 
q •Approved by JORP since fail 19S0 edition. 

ERIC 4 14-29 256* 
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Upstairs School 9-68 
Urban Arts Program 11-4 ' 

U-SAIL: Utah System Approach tn Individualized Learning 7-3 * 

•Uvalde Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-69 , , 

» • t ■ 

v VRP; Reading Pow^r in the Content Areas (Vocational Reading Power) 9-32 

Waterloo Follow Through: Individualized Early Learning Program 5-28 
Waukegan Follow Through Demonstration Resource Center 5-28 
the Weeksville School/Bank Street College Follow Through Program 5-29 
•Williamsburg County Follow Through: A Direct Instruction Model 9-69 





The National niffusion Network 



1^? .National Diffusion -Networjc. is an organization of primarily 
schpoj-based; programs; that have 4 been approved for nationwide 
domination by the* federal. Joint Dissemination Review Panel.^ Since 
its inceptionMn,4974, the NDNlhas^grown from 76 to 315 ptograms 
that.were developed in large pail : by\ classroom teachens^with grants 
from 26 federal prpgrams iuid agendes v and a variety of state arid local 
sou.rcese.whp wanted V/prkable solutions to local problems^The NDN- 
was fomiedrtq save ^ucat^ >ih>,6tHer^locatk^ who. fa<& similar 
-problems -the tifro.and iexpense ofrdevelopingia solution from, scratch 
NDN has far.ex<^(^ufe^ alone, almost 

1AQ0O schools, adopted ah~ NDN" program. As a result, 87,000 
teachers received inservice training and 2.7-miliioh students benefited. 

NDN programs help 5 learners with many, different 'heed*, ^- disabled 
preschoolers, tdlsadyantaged- jnher-city children in primary grades, 
high-achieving high school students, and out-of-schdol adults, to name 
a few. There are NDN "programs Jor fnahy content areas, ranging from 
the ;basic skills of reading, mathematics, - and oral and written 
communication jto vocational and career education, consumer educa- 
tion, and; physical education. Other NDN;programs provide draining fo> 
teachers in instructional methods^and^cia^room management techni- 
ques, Still others help school administrators with a variety of 
management problems. Adopters range from small, single schools in 
remote , rural areas to large . metropolitan districts. ^ ' 

For information abouf the. services of the National Diffusion Network, 
contact the National Diffusion Network Division, Room 802, Riviere 
. Buijding, 1832 M St.,:NW, Washington, DC 20036. 
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